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PREFACE. 




By the grace of God this third volume of the History 
of Medieval Hindu India as I had projected it several 
years back is ready and I place it before the indulgent reader 
under the second name ; of ‘ The Downfall of Hindu India.’ 
Indeed the idea of writing this history was originally suggested 
to me by Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, as-i 
Mediaeval Hindu empire in its decline and fall struck me as 
greatly resembling the Roman empire. It fell before the Turks* 
tike the other and its fall closed with the taking oiKanauj on the 
Ganges as the latter’s did with the storming of Constantinople 
on the Bortphorus. The Grecian capital became, moreover, the 
seat of the Turkish Mahomedan empire in Europe as Delhi 
became the seat of Turco-Afghan '.Mahomedan empire in 
India. The Greeks or Eastern Romans had declined in martial 
virtues and the same may be said of the Hindus generally, though 
the Rajputs, unlike the Greeks, even then maintained their high 
reputation for valour aud lovo of independence and still maintain 
their semi-independence in the sands and hills of Rajputana. 
Prithviraj and Jaichand strike us, unlike the last Grecian 
emperois, as redoubtable warriors who have immortalised their 
names in Indian history by their tragic but heroic end on the 
battlefield. Yet for various reasons, the generality of the people 
in Hindu India hud become meek aud accepted dependence 
without a tough national struggle. 

This volume thus brings down the history of India to about 
1200 A. D., when the whole of Northern India practically fell 
before the Mahomedans. The fall of Hindu India began in the 
very beginning of the Bub-period treated of in this volume, us 
Kabul and the Punjab fell before Mahmud from about iOOO to 
1009 A.D. In the first book (vi) in this volume is given 


# Although SMhabuddin wua Afghan, his artoy contained wore 
Turks than Afghani; and the Rajputs always called their enemies by the 
name of Turukdy. or the had Tuf£ 
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re history of Mahmud’s invasions of India, a history which has 
been reconstructed, so to speak, from original authorities, 
Mahomedan and Hindu. The common supposition that Jaipal 
of Lahore was a different king from the king of the same 
name of Kabul has been found, on a carefal consideration of 
the available evidence, to be mistaken and, as has been shown, 
*he Hindu kingdom of the Shahis of Kabul extending from 
the Paropamisus to the Sutlej, fell before Mahmud. We have 
tried to explain at the end of this book why the sturdy Hindus 
of the Panjab fell before the Mahomedan Turks of Ghazni. 
Thus in the beginning of this sub-period, the Panjab was lost to 
Hindu India in addition to Sind, which was lost in 712. A. 1). 

For two centuries more, Hindu kingdoms flourished in the 
rest of India under Rajput kings and in these kingdoms 
powerful kings ruled from time to time like Bhoja of Malwa, 
Jayasinha of Gujarat, Govindachandra of Kanauj and Yikrama 
of Kalyan. Yet Northern India fell before Shihabuddin Ghori 
about 1200 A.D., even though there were such warrior kings as 
1 rithviraj and Jaichand to defend the independence of Hindu 
kingdoms. The causes ofthis catastrophe, different as they 
are from those which led to the downfall of the Panjab, have 
been discussed at the end of Book vii and they will be found 
at least interesting and suggestive. 

in J5U mo f “treating will be found Book viii iu this volume 

TnHi! fVi k »“ * ®°“ arai 8,lrvey of «« whole condition of 
Udu m this sub-period, which practically led to the demoralize 

, “ ud weakness of the Hindus as a people. It will be seen 

^7 ; ‘’ tu b . eCanl ® ’'' finite!y divided in this sub-period how 

reugwus schism increased by the rise of new sects, how thl 
doc ,rme of Ahirr.aa again became predominant and led fn n 

adoption of vegetarianism by most people and how bigot ! 
increased and manifested itself in the rise of Aeamae rL. ■ 

"»***•1.dm a.™, 


esting portion of this 

““““ ta 0 “* M I by nrieS" 

«*— 8i ..« 


in Book va is based chieflv T • SUD *P«wd given 

chiefly on macnptiona which have been 
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upto this time by the labours of able researchers, both 
European and Indian, to whom I am wholly indebted for 
being able to synthetically put the facts recorded therein into 
consistent coherent history. Although I have, now and then, 
differed from these scholars on certain points and have criticised 
their views, I must record hero ruy extreme gratefulness to 
them and duly recognise their services to the cause of 
pre-Mahomedan history of India. The authorities relied on 
have been quoted in the body of the book, instead of being 
given in foot-notes as the usual practice is, in order that the 
reader may have the authority before him at once and in large 
type. The history of some kingdoms has already been formulated 
by Bkandarkar, Fleet and other scholars and that part of this 
history is taken mainly from them. Bat the history of other 
kingdoms, notably that ot the Imperial GiChadavalas of Kanauj 
has been, for the first t^me I think, put together iu this 
volume and certain difficult problems, such as the identity of the 
Gahadavglas with the Rathods, have been solved in it. 


This volume closes this work, though Hindu kingdoms lived 
on for a hundred years more in southern India, But they were 
ready to fall, for causes recorded in this volume, at the 
slightest push, a 3 we actnally find that they toppled down at 
once at the onslaught of Allauddin and Lis general Malik 
Kafur about 1300 A. D. Maharashtra (Deogiri), Telingapa 
(Warangal) and Karnataka (Dvara-Samudra) fell successively 
iu one expedition which Malik-Kafhr led upto Cape Comorin. 
South India rallied once more under Vijayanagar and it fell 
finally in 1565 A.I>. at the battle of Talikot before the combined 
Mahomedan kings of the Deccan. In one sense Hindu India 
fell finally at this date and Vijayanagar may be looked upon 
'as the Constantinople of India, though while Constantinople 
L,- still lives, Vijayanagar has been blotted out of existence. This 
later history of Hindu India, commencing from the downfall 
of Deogiri and ending with the catastrophe which over¬ 
took Vijayanagar, reqnires a separate volume, no doubt, written 
L* with the view-point taken in this history ; but this is a work 
which I may leave to other hands. 


% 
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olitical map of India of ciTca 1100 A. D. has been added 
and will be found interesting* But more interesting will be 
found the three sketches of the battle-field of Chhachha 
where finally was lost the independence of the Panjab, of 
Kot-Kangra and of the old Delhi of Prithviraj, which we have 
prepared after personally visiting these places. 

An Index has been affixed as usual and a chronological 
table has been added. 


Pooka City, 
January 25th 1926 . 


C. Y. YAIDYA. 
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BOOK VI. 

INVASIONS OF MAHMUD 

CHAPTER I. 

POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, (ABOUT 1030 A. D.) 
from AUBeruni. 

We have a detailed and authentic account of India in the 
‘India* of this famous writer which is invaluable for the 
history of the sub-period (1000-1200) treated of in this volume. 

It is as important for this period as that of Hiuen Tsang was 
for the first sub-period (600-800). For both Al-Boruni and Hiuen 
Tsang are foreigners and both had studied Sanskrit, the 
language of the wise men of India. Both had a critical acumen 
worthy of a historian. And Al-Beruni is in one respect the 8 
better of the two, as he shows an unbiassed mind. Mahoraedau 
though he was, he did not look down with contempt upon the 
Indians, their religion and their philosophy, their science and 
their art. Like Hiuen Tsang he obtained knowledge about 
India and its science and philosophy on the spot, studying them 
under Indian Pandits at Multan and Peshawar, and collechid 
and carefully sifted information obtainable from Hindu 
and Moslem travellers. He was a native of Kliwarism and 
when Mahmud of Ghazni conquered that country, he brought 
him to Ghazni among the prisoners of that kingdom. Beruni 
was a learned man already, being a mathematician especially. 

He had studied astronomy including astrology as it was known to 
the Arabs from Greek sources, and he particularly studied Hindu 
astronomy and astrology which were equally advanced, if not 
more, at that time. We will chiefly rely upon his work 
India' in taking a general survey of the condition of India in 
•das volume, But wo hero begin with describing India a ii 
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divided politically at this time, from the chapter on the 
geography of India in this work (chap. 18, Yol. I p. 196 and 
following-Sachau). Al-Beruni had probably Indian works of 
geography also before him, perhaps among them a work of Raja- 
seknara, court poet at Kanauj, for guidance which we will 
notice in a note. Al-Beruni gives distances also as ascertained 
trom travellers; but these distances, though often correct, cannot 
be relied upon as they are given in ‘farsakhs,’ a measure (which 
is said to be nearly four English miles) not altogether free from 
doubt With these introductory remarks we proceed to give 
the information recorded by Al-Beruni in the chapter above 
noted. Al-Beruni wrote about 1030 A. D. when Mahmud was 
just dead. 

India to the Arab writers was always divided into Sind 
and Hind. Sind already conquered and turned into a Maho- 
medan kingdom was separate from Hind. The chief part of 
Hind was. the middle land (Madhyadesa as the Hindus called 
I ( r0UI >d Kanau j, which was not only the centre of 

il no, geographical but politically also “It was the capital 

shownfnVni the SIeatest king of India.” We have 

in Kanan i R tth ^ , the PratlhSra imperial family still ruled 
! beg ^ iDgof the eleventh century. Kanauj 

■V tur illv h« 1 0f India from the days of Harsha and 

anl art Sv ^ ? 1 ^ civilization - 'earning 

made Kanaui the °T ° e “ tunes of imperial importance had 
riour Nati iih ° f attraotion for wealth, wisdom and 
T: Naturally the geography of India is given by Al-Beruni 

Mini ,ua indeed states that distances should be measured and 

isr,?T m r Aren ? ,o K ~“i. * rr 0 »t s 

0 ; T d% eS ! r,Pll ° n ' AntMVedi or the la nd between the 

Ganges and the Jumna was the central land of Tndia and the 

natura starting point of description with the AohSryas or 
i cient writers. But Kanauj was in the middle of Antarvedi 

10 Ca .^ ltal °, f the central em P ire and the place where 
J * hara resided, no given the opinionThe territory 
between the Ganges and the Jumna to the east of VinasanI 

dirc' iian 0 h M u*k? 1S . Antarvodi and with reference to it the 
s s ould be given according to the AchSryas. But 
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avara. thinks that even in Antarvedi they should be given 
with reference to the city of Mahodaya.”* 


Al-Beruni begins by remarking that if you have to go to 
Sind you march from Sijistan, but in going to Hind you go via 
Kabul. In the mountains on the frontier of India “ there are 
tribes of Hindus, or people akin to them, which are rebellious 
and savage races.” It seems clear that they had not yet been 
converted to Mahomedanism. Coming to Hind and its capital 
Kanauj he says that it was situated on the west of the Ganges. 
** But the town is now deserted (owing to Mahmud’s invasion) 
and Bari is the present capital east of the Ganges, distant 
about 4 days* journey ( 50 miles) This town has not yet 
been identified. Starting from Kanauj and going south, you come 
to Jajjamau and other places and lastly to the Prayaga tree at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. This (Plpala) tree 
of Prayaga from which devout Hindus wishing to end their 
lives threw themselves into the river was still famous, still 
doing its duty (at present we have a stem of the tree shown in 
the fort of Allabadad). From Prayaga, Al-Beruni takes us 
southwards to the sea-coast and at once mentions the Jaur 
(Chola) king who was then in possession of Daraur (Dravida), 
Kanji ( Kanchi), Malaya and Kunk which is the last of Jaur’s 
possessions in this direction. The power of the Cholas was 
undoubtedly supreme at this time in the territory comprised at 
present in the Mi Iras presidency and represented then by three 
or four countries. 


Then Al-Beruni mentions cities eastwards of Ban, viz:— 
Ayodhya and Benares, Pataliputra and Mungiri (Mudga- 
giri) or Monghyr capital of the Palas of Bengal who were still 
supreme), Janpa (Champa), Dugampur(?) and Gang&sagara 
where the Ganges falls into the ocean. 

Going east via Bari (North-east) you come to Bihat and 
Tilwat (where people are black and flat-nosed like the Turks) 
and to Kararup ( Assam ), and in the opposite direction (West) 
Nepal, beyond Bhutesvara and the highest mountain. 
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^!L^f2oing south-west from Kanauj you come to Jajakuti capital 
of which is Khajuraha and which has the two hill forts Kalanjar 
and Gwalior. This is a correct description of the kingdom of 
Bundelkhand ruled by Chandella kings. Then southwards 
Pah ala (southern part of Bundelkhand) capital Tiauri (Tewari 
or Tripur) “ of which Gangeya is king now This is also a 
correct description of the Chedi kingdom of the Haihayas and it 
seems that their great king Gangeya was still alive. Al- 
Beruni mentions two great kings only of middle India viz. 
Gangeya and Bhoja. 


Again south (-west) from Kanauj “Asi, Sahanya, Jandra, 
Rajauri and Bazan the capital of Gujarat This town defies 
identification though Gujarat is recognised, from inscriptions, to 
be the country round modern Jaipur. The country was certainly 
part of what is modern Marwad, and Bazan, according to our 
view, may be Bhinmal which was once capital of Gujarat 
or Kuchalo of Hiuen Tsang. For Al-Beruni states that the 
town was in ruins and the people had gone to another place 
cal Led Jadura. “Moslems called the town Naraina” which also 
may be explained by the fact that there was a temple of the 
sun (Nai ^y ana) at Bhinmal. Bhinmal and Srlmala are one and 
Srimali Brahmins and Banias are still well-known sub-castes- 
Al-Beruni adds that Mathura was as distant from Bazan 
as Kanauj was from Mathura. Probably he refers here to the 
Sambhar kingdom of the Chauhans. Al-Beruni does not mention 
Ajmer which was not yet founded nor made capital by the 
Chauhans. 

From Mathura, Al-Beruni takes us southward to Ujjain 
via two or three towns not recognisable. But Bh&ils&n 
(Bhailla-sv&min), or modern Bhelsa is mentioned and the im¬ 
portant statement made that Bhaillasvnmin was the name of 
the idol there and the town was named after the idol. Bhailla 
svamin is mentioned in inscriptions (vide VoL II p. 127) and this 
statement of Al Beruni gives us for the first time the reason of 
the name of the town. Then again the word Svamin shows 
that it vas an idol of Vishnu and we further romemher that 
there was a famous temple near Bhelsa of Vishnu on whose 
Carudastambha an inscription of a Yavana Buddhist king, as 
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the first century B. C. has been found. In Sanskrit 
literature the name of the town, however, is Vidisa. 

From Bazan southwards you come to Mewad the capital 
of which is Jattaraur ( Chitod ). From thence you go to Dhar 
the capital of Malwa. Ujjain is east of Dhar, 7 farsakhs and 
Bhaillasvamin is east of Ujiaiu 10 farsakhs. This is a correct 
description of Malwa with its important towns. 

From Dhar south (-east) are given certain towns upto 
Mandagir on the Godavari as also Nemavar on the Nerbudda, 
and south “ Maratliadesa and Kunkan the capital of which is 
Thana on the sea-coast ”. The name Marathadesa had come 
into use by this time even with foreigners and in Konkan was 
the northern Silahara kingdom at this time, their capital being 
Thaua. Its fame had reached even Kashmir as wo shall see 
later on. 

From Bazan southwest was Anhilvara with Somnath 
on the sea-coast and south of Anhilvara, Lardesa capital 
Bihruj and Rihanjur on the sea-coast. From Bazan west was 
Multan and Bhafci and southwest, Aror fifteen farsakhs from 
Bhati, a town between two arms of the Sindh river, Bahmanwah, 
Al-Mansura and Loharani at the mouth of the Indus. These 
were towns in Sind which was under the Arabs. 

Al-Beruni reverts to Kanauj and says N. N. W. of it are 
Shirsharaha and Pinjaur on the mountains, and opposite in the 
plain, the city of Thanesar, Dahamala, capital of Jalandhar at 
the foot of the mountain, Ballawar, westward Ladda, fortress 
RSjagiri, thence marching northward, Kashmir. 

Again west (N. W.) Diyamau, Kuti, Anar, Meerut, Panipat, 
“between the two the Jumna flows”, Kawital and Sunnam. 
Then going northwest we come to Adittahaur, Jajjanir, Manda- 
hukur, capital of Lauhawar on the Ravi, Chandraha, the Bias 
and Jailam, Wahind capital of Kandhar west of the river Indus, 
PuTshawar, Dunpur, Kabul and Ghazni. 

Al-Berani further describes Kashmir and says that there 
are no horses cr elephants in Kashmir; people ride in palanquins. 
No one is admitted to Kashmir now except Jews. Even former¬ 
ly accr 'Mted. persons alone were admitted. He mentions 
Baramula on the Jhelum which, he says, rises in the same place 





as the Ganges where snow never melts. The Jhelum comes 
into Kashmir, the capital being on both sides of it, then gets 
into a swamp and through it into the gorge which is guarded. 

The Sindh rises in the Kularjak mountain where you 
reach through Gilgit where live the Bhatta Turks. Their 
king is called Bhatta Shah. (This shows that these Turks 
were Hindus still and Gilgit according to Sir Grierson still 
shows traces of Vedio civilization and language). Lahur and 
Rajagiri are south of it ( Kashmir). “These are the strongest 
places I have seen. This is the northern boundary of India. 
On the western frontier live the Afgan tribes”. 

“ The southern boundary of India is the ocean. After Munha 
small and great (mouths of the Indus) on the seacoast, come 
Cutch noted for Bawarij { pirates) and Somnath. The cities on 
the coast are Tawalleshar, Loharani, Kachha, Baroi, Somnath, 
Kambayat, Asawil, Bihroj, Sandan, Sopara, Tana, thence to 
Laran, city of which is Jimur, then to Vallabha, Kanji f Darvad 
and then Sarandib (Ceylon). A.l-Beruni finally mentions 
Ramesh war on the junction of the western and eastern oceans 
with its ridge. He also mentions the Div islands “ which 
appear and disappear ( a phenomenon doubted by many ).” 

Al-Beruni states that there is no rain at Multan but near 
the mountains the Tains last four months from Ashadha. In the 
mountains the rainy season extends over two and a half 
months from Sravana. Beyond the mountains there is again 
no rain. In Kashmir snow falls in MSgha and there are some 
showers in Chaitra. Al-Beruni gives Hindu months which 
are in moveable through the seasons and not the Mahomedan 
months naturally enough and he is thoroughly conversant with 
Hindu astronomy. 

Unfortunately Al-Boruni mentions no kingdoms nor kings* 
nor does he make any reference to the political events of 
which he I Las personal knowledge certainly. He does not mention 
any of Mahmud’s expeditions. He does not tell us that Kanauj 
was abandoned owing to its being captured and plundered, nor 
dees he say when he mentions Somnath that the place had 
recently been carried and the temple and the idol of Somnath 
broke.! by Mahmud. One would have thought that such 
statements could not have been avoided by any writer who is 
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ost an eye-witness of the events. However, certain it is 
that he does not mention any political events. This silence 
may be of set purpose and therefore cannot be construed either 
for or against the truth of these events. We, however, think that 
his. description affords us a complete and a good picture of the 
political condition of the country. There was the big Kanauj 
empire of the Pratiharas still in existence ; east of it was the 
Pala kingdom of Monghyr. Nepal and Kamarupa, Bhutan and 
1 irhut are also mentioned. In the south Cholas are alone mention¬ 


ed and they were undoubtedly supreme in the Madras presidency 
at this time. The Chandella kingdom of Kalanjar and the 
Chedi kingdom of Tripura are mentioned, as also Chitor and 
Dhar, capitals of Mewad and Malwa. Naharwala, Lata and 
Konkan kingdoms are well alluded to. Kachha and Sind 
are there. Bazan is, according to our view, a town of the 
Chauhan kingdom of Sambhar or Marwad. North of Kanauj 
and north-west are mentioned Meerut and Panipat, Thane- 
sar and Kabithal. Properly enough, there is no mention 
here of Delhi. Delhi was an insignificant place in 1030 A. D. 
;nd the Tomaras there were petty kings. Lahore on the Ravi 
was the capital of a kingdom or a province and Jalandhar and 
Rajauri wore separate kingdoms. Kashmir was of course a 
powerful kingdom at this time and is well described. Then 
we have Wahind, capital of Kandhar, on the west of the Indus 
and finally Kabul and Ghazni. This is a correct description 
of the political divisions of India obtaining at this time. We 
miss the country of Maharashtra and Kran&la, but they are, 
we think, alluded to by the vrords Marathadesa to the south 
of the Norbudda and Vallabha occurring later on. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA AS GIVEN BY RAJASEKHARA. 

Rajasekhara the well-known poet-laureate and also Guru of Mahipala 
(910-940 A.D.) of thelraperial Prafciharasof Kanauj has given in his K5vya- 
MTmSnsa a detailed geography of India and it is very probable that this 
work or the work Bhuvanakosa of the same author to which it refers was 
before Al-Beruni when he wrote his India a hundred years later. One may 
wonder why geography of India is introduced in a work on poetics. But the 
occasion is taken to give this information in warding poets not to make 
geographical mistakes as they offend the sense of the hearer or reader; for 
instance he should not desoribe KScchl as situate in the east of India or 
oven give a wrong complexion to the various peoples inhabiting this 
country. (It is allowable, we suppose, to make historical mistakes and to 
mention Krishna, as KalidSsa does in Raghu VIII. in a speech of the 
companion of Indumatl who married at a Svayamvara Aja, ancestor of 
Rama, for ordinary people are not expected to be so conversant with 
ancient history), Whatever the propriety, this geographical chapter in 
KavyemimansS is important for the history of this period, as the Skanda 
Purana geographical, chapter was important for the history of the last 
period (Vol. i f jj. 41) or the Varaha Mihira geography was important for 
the first period CVol. I. p. 143). Of course we must note that Indian authors 
are not as scrupulous as Al-Beruni, as they introduce names of countries 
wbioh are traditional though these countries may not c-xisfc in their time. 
With these remarks wo give below the geography of India sketched by 
R&ja'ekhara in his work KSvya-MimSnsa chapter 17. 

“ He who. conquers Bharata Khanda from the Himalayas to the 
southern sea is called a SamrSt while he who conquers the country from 
Kumar ipura toBindusara (lake) is called Chakravartin. 

There are seven mountain ranges, Malaya and otherB. The country 
between ti e eastern and -astern seas and the Himalaya and Vinddhya 
mountains is called Arygvaria (this definition extends the usual limit and 
includes Bengal); from here good conduot*(religiously considered) proceeds. 

In this the country to tho east of Benares is called the eastern country. 
The peopLes therein are Anga, Kalinga, Kosala, Tosala, Utkala, Magadha, 
Mudgara, Vide ha, NepSla, Paundra, Pra'gjyotisha, Turaralipta, Malada, 
Matld Vartaka, Sumha, Br&hmott8ra &c. The big rivers ( Nada) are oopa 
and Lauhitya and lesser rivers (Nadis) areGayS.Karatoya, Kapisa &c. The 
products are Lavali, Granthaparnika, Aguru, DrSksha, Kasturi and others. 

J o th« south of Mahishmati is the Dakshiu tpafcha (or southern path ). 
Ihe i-oople are Maharashtra, Mahishaka ; Asmuka, Vidarbha, Kuotala, 
Krat.haivaisika, Surparaka, KSnohi, Kerala, Kavera, Muralu, Vanavasaka, 
Sinhala, (Jhoda, Dandaka, PSadya, Pallava, Gangu, Nosikya, Konkayu, 
Kollagiri, VaJIara&c. Tho rivers aro Narmada, T2tpi, Payosh^i, Godavarii 
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aimarathi, VeijS, Vanjara, Tungabhadra, Tamraparpt, UtpalSvatl, 
A^a-ganga and others. Products are Chandana and pearls. 


“To the west of the Devasabha river is the western country. The 
people are Devasabha, Surashtra, DSieraka, Travaija Bhrigukaehha, 
Kachoha, Anarta, Arbuda, Brahmaratha, and Yavana. Sarasvatl, PrabbS- 
vati, VartaghnT, Mahl, Hundira and others are the rivers. The products 
are Karira, Pi’u, Guggula, KharjUra, and Karabha ( camels). 


“ Beyond Prithudaka is the Uttarapatha or the northern path, where 
the peoples Saka, Kekaya, Yokkara, Hiina, VapSyuja, Kamboja, Bshika 
Palhava, LirapSka, Kuldta, Kira, Tangaija, TushSra, Turushka, Harahuna, 
Hnhuka,Sahuda, HansamSrga, Raraatha, Karakantha and others live. The 
rivers are Ganga, Sindhu, Sarasvati, Satadru, ChandrabhSgS, Yamunc, 
Airavati, Vitasta, VipHs5 Kuhu and Devika &c. The products are Sarala, 
DevadSru, Rudraksha, Kunkuma ( saffron), Ohamara, Aoina, Sauvira, 
Srotonjana, Saindhava and horses. 

“ Within these four countries is the middle country M Strangely enough 
Rajasekbara gives no information about this part, remarking that the peo¬ 
ples, the rivers and mountains aDd products of the middle country are well- 
known. Thus the most valuable information is withheld from future ages. 


“The country between the Ganges and the Jumna and from Vinasana 
to FraySga is called Aotarvedl. The ancient authors declare that the 
directions should be given in reference to this land. But I, YSySvarlya, 
opine that directions should be given measured from Mahodaya (Kanauj)." 

“ The complexions of the people are dark in the eastern country, black 
in the southern, whitish (Pandu) in the western and white in the northern. 
In poetical descriptions there is not much difference between the dark and 
the black complexions and the fair and the white. But the speciality is that 
in the eastern country the complexion of Rajput women and others may be 
fair or white; so also in the southern". 


These remarks about the complexion of the people are very interesting. 
They show clearly that predominant people in the east and south were 
Dravidians of black complexion while those on the west and north were 
Aryans of fair complexion. But even in the east and the south, the higher 
classes, Rajputs and Brahmins, may be described as of a fair or even 
white complexion. 

It is curious that in the north Kashmir and Kabul, the two most- 
important Aryan t Ves, art not mentioned, almost all tboao mentioned 
being Mlechohha people of mixed Aryan and Turanian races. The Yavanas 
are mentioned in the west and they are the Arabs of Sind. Kabul bad 
not yet been conquered by the Turks in tbc beginning of the 10th century 
when Rajaiiekhara wrote and Kabul probably l ad net yet extended its 
■way over the Panjab. But one expects that Kashmir should be men¬ 
tioned as also Trigarta and Jslandharu All the Panjab rivers even the 
Kubha are mentioned and among the products satfroa and salt peculiar to 
Kashmir and the. Pan jab arc mentioned, 
o 
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(A) THE SAMANIDES OF BOKHARA. 

In order that one may understand correctly the power and 
the civilization of the Turkish kingdom of Ghazni, one must 
go back to the Samanide empire at Bokhara under which the 
kings of Ghazni rose and grew. Combining the history given 
by Utbi and others, a writer has given a short account of this 
empire in J. R. A. S. Bengal XY Part I from which we take 
the leading facts in the following summary. The founder was 
a converted Persian Zoroastrian king of Bokhara whose name 
was Asad (825 A. D.). His son Ahmad acquired the sovereign¬ 
ty of Samarcand, Bokhara and Ferghana. His son wag 
Nasr whose son Ismail was the first great king of the Samani- 
des and came to the throne in 903 A. D. He encouraged science 
and literature and raised Bokhara to eminence. The kings 
were called Amirs a title which was taken up by aspiring 
noblemen later on like Sabuktagin and from them it came to 
India in the form of Hammir. Historians have given each Amir 
from Ismail a distinctive epithet and this first illustrious king 
is called Amir Mazi. His son was Ahmad who is called Amir 
Shahid as he was killed in a religious war and his son was 
Nasr II who is styled Amir Sa*id (August). It was in the time 
of this king that a brave and ambitious brazier by name Yakub- 
i»lais collected turbulent spirits and made raids on India, first 
taking Herat in 301 H. ( 912 A. D.). India, it must be remem¬ 
bered, then included almost the whole of modern Afghanistan 
which was then divided intoZabulistan andKabulistan or Zabul 
and Kabul. Kabul in the north was governed by the Brahmin 
dynasty founded by Lalliya or Kallar ( Vol. I p. 201) and Zabul 
in the south was governed by Rajput- or Kshatriya kings proba¬ 
bly Bhattis. Yakub-i-lais not only took Zabul but also Kabul 
and it appears that the citadel of Kabul from that day remain¬ 
ed in the possession of Mahomedans. 

The Brahmin kings of Kabul regained possession of the 
i ;wn. But it seemt: that they from this time removed their 
capital to Wahind on the west bank of the Indus. Of this we 
rffcall speak again later on. Yakub-i-lais is said to have laid 
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Hiemundations of the city of Ghazni by building a fort there. 
He conquered Zabulistan and drove away the Rajputs and 
these appear to have crossed the Indus and settled in the 
Panjab, This part of modern Afghan territory is known by the 
name of the land of Rahbuts, which is a[misreading for Rajputs 
in Persian, in the Mahomedan histories of that period (see 
Raverty’s Afghanistan). Yakub-i-lais was not able to supplant 
the Samanide power nor to found a kingly line but appeared 
and disappeared like a comet. 

Nasr II was succeeded by Nuh who is called Amir-i-Hamid 
(laudable) in 334 H. (942 A. D.). In his reign Turkish slaves began 
to acquire power in the kingdom. These Turkish slaves were 
kept as guards by the Samanide kings. Turks from beyond 
the frontier (Jaxartes) were entertained in the army also. 
They were often bought as slaves when young and being bold 
and courageous were often given military commands. The 
employment of foreigners as guards has throughout eastern 
history led to the destruction of the power of the employer. The 
Turks thus supplanted the Persians at Bokhara and founded a 
kingdom at Ghazni. Ghazni in its turn was supplanted by the 
Afghans, the Afghans by the Moguls, the Moguls by the Marathas 
and the Marathas at Poona by the English. A nation or a kingly 
dynasty which entrusts the protection of its country to an army 
of foreigners, however small, must naturally enough be over¬ 
taken by this fate. 

It would interest the reader to recount here how a just but 
strict minister of Nuh met. his death at the hands of disaffected 
noblemen. Indeed ministers under Mahomedan governments 
usually ended their lives in strange fashions. There were two 
cedar trees at the palace gate and they were forcibly bent down 
and tied to the two legs of this obnoxious servant of the state and 
then were let go, hoisting up the unfortunate man and tearing 
him into two pieces. The historian remarks pithily The 
fame of being too just was as dangerous at Bokhara as at Athens”. 

Nuh was succeeded by Abdul Malik styled Amir-i-Rashid 
(orthodox) in 343 H and he was followed by Mansur called 
Amir Sadid (steadfast) in 350 H. Powerful Turkish officers 
began to form independent principalities and Alptagin who 
was first Hajib or doorkeeper to the king Abdul Malik estah- 
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ltsned such an independent principality at Ghazni. His 
Blave was Sabuktagin who was also in the beginning Hajib or 
doorkeeper to the Samanide king at Bokhara. 


Mansur was succeeded by Nuh II who reigned from 986 to 
1008 A. D. The daring and intrepid Sabuktagin, known for his 
justice also, was already elected king at Ghazni by Turkish 
officers there after the death of Alptagin in place of his inca¬ 
pable son. The power of Sabuktagin was acknowledged by Nuh 
who sought his aid when Ilekkhan the Turkish ruler of Kashgar 
invaded Bokhara and Sabuktagin went in person to relieve his 
master with a large army and 300 elephants obtained from 
Indian kings as we shall presently relate. In the battle fought 
Mahmud son of Sabuktagin was present and received his first 
lesson infighting. The battle was won and Sabuktagin was award¬ 
ed the title of ISTasir-ud-doula or supporter of the realm and 
Mahmud was given the title Saif-ud-doula or sword of theTealm. 

But the days of the Samanide empire were numbered. Turks 
who were in service and Turks who were invaders brought the 
kingdom soon to an <.^d. The final stages of the catastrophe are 
interesting. Nuh was succeeded by Mansur who was blinded 
by his own officers who raised Abdul Malik an infant to the 
throne of Bokhara. But Ilekkhan the Turk invaded Bokhara 
and capturing it imprisoned every Samanide claimant. One 
claimant Muntasir, however, escaped from custody in the dress 
of a female. He made gallant efforts to regain power; but 
being unfortunate like Dara Shikoh was opposed by the officers 
of oven Mahmud. He had to fly from place to plaoe till at last 
he took refuge in an Arab camp. The chief of the Arab camp 
fell upon him at night and killed him. Mahmud of Ghazni 
had so much respect for his once superior lord that he seized 
the perpetrator and put him to a cruel death. 

The civilization of the Satoanides and their empire was 
inherited by the Turkish kingdom at Ghazni. The empire was 
extensive and included Khorasan and Mawar-ul-nahar and other 
territories such as Sistan, Karman, Jurjan, Ray, and Taba- 
risfcan. The duration of its rule from Ismail was one hundred 
and two years and sixteen days as given by Utbi in Tarikh-i- 
V an.ini (Utbi gives the names of the kings and their periods 
of rule by days even), i, e, from 903 to 1005 A. B. Mahmud con- 
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quered and annexed many of their provinces especially Khora- 
san and Khwarism which were the centres of the civilization of 
this modern Persian empire. The Persian language was culti¬ 
vated by the learned of these provinces which were to Persia 
what the provinces of Antarvedi and Kashmir in Mediaeval 
and Deccan in modern history were to India and learned 
men from these two provinces always came to the court of 
the kings of Ghazni and even to that of the Mahomed an 
kings at Delhi. Persian was the ordinary language of official 
business at Ghazni and Delhi and Arabic was used for reli¬ 
gious and select state records. The form of administration 
and names of officers were naturally borrowed from Bokhara. 
Curiously enough this presents an aspect much like Medi¬ 


aeval Hindu India where Sanskrit was tha language of strife 
documents, Prakrit the language of the learned and a mixed 
jargon the language of the common people. We find in 
Ghazni also three languages being used, Arabic for religion, 
Persian for literary discourse and Turki for slaves and the 
army. Even Mahmud speaks in Turki to his servants (see 
Baihaki) whenever he has something private to say. 


(B) FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM OF GHAZNI. 


The Turkish kingdom at Ghazni which later under Mah¬ 
mud became so powerful as to engulf not only Khorasan and 
Khwarism in the west but the whole of the Punjab in the 
east was first founded, as stated above, by Alptagin, a Turkish 
general under Mansur king of Bokhara. The history of Mah¬ 
mud resembles so completely the history of Shivaji that the 
similarity extends back even to the history of his father and 
grandfather. Like Maloji, the acquirer of the original Jaghir 
the centre of Bhosla power, Alptagin was the founder of the 
small principality of Ghazni. He was first the Hajib of Amir 
Abdul Malik, father of Mansur and subsequently governor of 
Khorasan. Having opposed the accession of Mansur, he had to 
leave the kingdom and he went towards India and seized Ghaz¬ 
ni and established his rule there. His slave was Sabuktagin 
who filled the same position as his master at Bokhara and he 
gave him his daughter in marriage, Sabuktagin naturally ac- 
knowledged the soveriegnty of Mansur though Ghazni was his 
separate acquisition in the same way as Shahaji acknowledged 
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the suzerainty of the Bijapur Darbar though his Jaghir of Poona 
and Supa was his own acquisition from the Nizamshahi now 
no more. Sabuktagin acquired great power and influence in the 
court of Bokhara in consequence of his efficient army composed 
of Turks, Afghans and others which he maintained in the same 
way as Shahaji whose army was always a valuable asset of 
the Bijapur Darbar. And Sabuktagin fought the battles of the 
Samanides against their enemies as Shahaji did those of Bijapur. 
Extensive additional territories were assigned to Sabuktagin 
as to Shahaji. Indeed they were both almost kings though 
nominally sardars of the suzerain power at Bokhara or Bijapur. 
Both laid the foundations and evolved the necessary ingre¬ 
dients of an independent kingdom, though they never aspired 
to independence in their own life and left that glory to their 
sons Mahmud and Shlvaji. 

The ordinary title of Sabuktagin was Amir and he was in- 
v,-'cfced with the further title of Nasiruddoula for his services in 
repelling the Turkish invasion by Nuh. Utbi, the historian of 
Mahmud, usually calls him Nasiruddin and gives instances of 
his great justice and strict discipline. Seeing some poultry in 
the hands of a Turkish soldier, he enquired how he had got it 
and when told that he had purchased it he called the alleged ' 
seller, a villager, who replied “A Turk never pays”. The en¬ 
raged king ordered the soldier’s ears to be bored and the birds to 
be suspended from them and the soldier was paraded through the 
army, the birds flapping violently against the head of the guilty 
Turk. By such strict discipline Sabuktagin kept the turbu¬ 
lent Turks in control and advanced the prosperity of the coun¬ 
try he ruled. 

It is natural that popular belief should invest such a man 
and father of Mahmud with illustrious pedigree. It was believ¬ 
ed that though a slave of Alptagin he belonged to a Turkish fami¬ 
ly of chieftains who were descended from a daughter of Yezdgird 
the last emperor of the Persians. High pedigree is also assigned 
to Shahaji whose descent from the Udaipur Sisodia Rajput family 
was believod in even in his days. The story of Sabuktagin be¬ 
ing descended from Yezdgird is said to have been told by Mah- 
ruud himself *Tabakat i-Nasiri). It is not necessary that great 
nie;) must have illustrious lineage, but popular sentiment is not 
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t unless an illustrious origin whether real or imaginary 
is assigned to the great men of the nation. Whatever the truth 
of the story, we may note the similarity of Shahaji and 
Sabuktagin in this respect also. 


Popular belief also assigns divine greatness to the birth 
of Mahmud as to the birth of Shivaji, Mahmud being as great 
a favourite, religiously considered, with the Mahomedans, 
as Shivaji is with the Hindus. It is related -that Sabuktagin 
once while hunting seized a buck and taking it up on horse¬ 
back turned homewards. Seeing the mother of the buck follow¬ 
ing him to a great distance, he was moved with compassion 
for the affliction of the mother and set down the buck to the 
delight of the female deer. Mahomet appeared to him in a 
dream and applauded his act of kindness and promised him a 
kingdom. It is also stated that when Mahmud was born, 
Sabuktagin had a dream, presaging the'birth of the great king, 
in which he saw a tremendous tree grow suddenly from the fire¬ 
place in his house. As he was telling his dream, news came of 
Mahmud’s birth which fell on the same day as the day of 
the birth of the great prophet and Sabuktagin said “ I name the 
child Mahmud Such stories about heroes naturally arise 
after they have achieved their greatness. A third story relates 
that, on the day Mahmud was born, the idol temple at Wahind 
fall in the same way as at the birth of the great prophet the 
fire temple in the palace of the Persian kings was destroyed 
by an earthquake. This presaged the relentless war which 
Mahmud was to wage against the idolatry of the Hindus. 
Mahmud was bom on the 10th of Mohurrum in 361H corres¬ 
ponding to 2nd October 971 ( Tabakat-i-Nasiri and Elliot p. C9 ) 
but Firiskta has given the 9th of Mohummi 357 H (note ditto). 
This makes a difference of nearly four years. Sabuktagin 
ruled from 977 to 997 A. D. He extended his dominion^ in the 
south by conquering Kandahar and Bust the capital of 
Zabalistan and he tried to extend the same towards the east 
where the kingdoms of Indift lay. His immediate neighbour on 
that side was Jaipal described variously as king of Hindustan, 
of Kabul and of Lahore. We must determ ine who this king 
wa3, as even so late as Sir Vinoent Smith different views have 
been entertained on this subject. 
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JAIPAL KING OF HINDUSTAN. 

Who was Jaipal king of Hindustan ? He is evidently the 
king of Kabul belonging to the Brahmin dynasty founded by 
Lalliya and described in the previous volumes. (Vol. II. p. 157 
and Vol. I. p. 201). But this obvious identification has not 
been accepted by the now almost authoritative Early History 
of India which states even in the third edition (1914 ) as 
follows “ In those days a large kingdom comprising the upper 
valley of the Indus and most of the Pan jab to the north of Sind 
extending westward to the mountain and eastward to the 
Hakra river was governed by a king named Jaipal whose capi¬ 
tal was Bathinda ( Bhatinda ) situated s. s. w. of Lahore and 
westward from Patiala ” This, though not expressly, clearly 
distinguishes this Jaipal from the Brahmin Jaipal king of 
Kabul. In the foot-note here ( p. 382 ) Smith remarks that 
this summary statement has been given by him from Raverty> 
“ differing as it does from current accounts He gives greater 
details in his article on the Ohandellas in I. A. XXXVII ( 1908 ) 
where lie refers for Bathinda to a note in Raverty’s translation 
of Tabakr-M-Nasiri and further observes in a note there that 
Miss Duff in her‘chronology’ is wrong when she identifies 
this Jaipal with the Jaipal of Wahind. He further states in 
a ;} »te on p. 383 E. H. I. that “ Elliot i-fixes up the dynasty of 
Bathinda commonly called the Shahis of Olvind with that of 
Kabul and so renders the whole tory unintelligible”. But 
after giving due consideration to the arguments advanced by 
Raverty in the aforementioned note and the whole evidence on 
this subject, it appears to us that Sir Vincent Smith is mis¬ 
taken in setting up a distinct kingdom for this Jaipal and that 
the earlier view of Misi- Duff and Elliot is correot. We pro¬ 
ceed to examine this question at length. 

In the first place the reason why Raverty was ied to 
suggest this new theory appears to be that Warn and was read 
in Nasiri fox Wahind where the statement is made that “On 
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Mahmud was horn, an idol-temple in Wamand in 
Pershaur on the Indus fell.” Raverty supposed that this 
temple was to the east of the Indus and he made an attempt to 
read the name Wamand in several ways. It may be noted 
that in Persian and probably even in Arabic writing, the 
absence of dots defeats the correct pronunciation of Indian 
names ; as b, p, t, n as also v, and d, and h, ch and j are often 
not to be distinguished. And Col. Raverty finally fixed upon 
Bathinda as the proper pronunciation of the name and took 
hint for this from a Persian history of the Rajas of Jammu 
written by a Hindu author, wherein was found the statement 
that Jaipal’s capital and place of residence was Bathinda* 
Now no reference is given to this history, nor is its date 
mentioned and it is possible that even here Bathinda is a mis¬ 
reading, or miswriting in the Persian copy, of an original 
Wahind. Nay more, since the Jammu chronicler appears to be 
a modern writer and not a contemporary of Mahmud, he must 
have taken this statement from some previous Persian history 
and himself read Bathinda wrongly for Ohind or Wahind. It 
is to be wondered how Col. Raverty was misled by this 
Jammu chronicle and it is still more to be wondered how Sir 
Vincent Smith was misled by this note of Col. Raverty. We 
proceed to give in detail the arguments which arise against 
this view. 



e day 


In the first place Al-Beruni, a contemporary of Mahmud 
and a well-informed writer, does not mention in his geography 
of India this capital of Jaipal. We have specially given this 
geographical chapter from Al-Beruni's ‘ India * in order that 
the reader may have a correct idea of the political divisions of 
India existing at the time of Mahmud. Al-Beruni mentions 
distinctly Wahind as the capital of Kandhar which is equiva« 
lent to GSndhara and places it on the west of the Indus and 
then gives Peshawar, Kabul, and Ghazni. He mentions 
Mandahukur as capital of Lohawar east of the Ravi. Thi\ 
town has not been identified but it can not be equated with 
Bathinda as it is not on the Ravi and on the east of it. (Perhaps 
this is a wrong translation for Lohawar capital of Mandahu¬ 
kur ), It seems probable that the Brahmin kings of Kabul were 
at this time masters of the whole of the Panjab. The extent of 
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of Jaipal as given by Smith from Mahomedan 
of course correct. From the mountains to the 
west of the Indus it extended over the Panjab to the river 
Ghaggar or Hakra of the Mahomedans. But the kingdom of 
Wahind and Kabul cannot be separated from this kingdom for 
these were one and the same kingdom. 

Al-Idrisi again writing some years after Al-Beruni distinct¬ 
ly states that Atrasa on the Ganges was a frontier fortress of 
the Kanauj kingdom the limits of which extend as far as Kabul 
and Lohawar. He distinctly makes Kabul and Lohawar one 
kingdom conterminous with the kingdom of Kanauj. The state 
of political divisions in India in the beginning of the eleventh 
century clearly shows that there was no separate kingdom of 
the Panjab. The same thing appears from the statements of 
Al-Masudi who wrote about 953 A. D. that the Indus comes 
from the uplands of Sind, Kanauj, Kashmir, Kandhar and 
Tafan. Only four kingdoms are here mentioned; Kandhar 
being the kingdom of Gandhara of which Pershawar (Peshawar 
formerly Purushapur) was the ancient capital. Lastly even in 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiri the idol temple is said to be in Wamand 
or Wahind in Perskaur which plainly means “ In the province 
of Peshawar. ” 


Historical considerations as well as geographical point to 
the same conclusion. First the names oi the three kings 
mentioned are identical and come in the same order. Jaipal 
was succeeded by Anandapala and he by Trilochanpala 
both in the kingdom of Kabul and in this supposed kingdom 
of Bathinda. In his article in I. A. XXXVII Smith gives the 
name of the last king as Brahmanapala but this is again a 
misreading for Trilochanap&la t being mistaken for b and ch 
being mistaken for h. Any person conversant with Persian 
orthography can see how Brahmanapala may be read for an 
original Triloohanapala. The name is in fact read by some as 
Tirojanpal. BrahmanapSla is not a name which can be taken 
to be a Hindu namo and is certainly a misreading for Trilooha- 
napula which was long ago suggested as the proper reading 
even by noted European scholars. The identity of the three 
names and^their identical order would go far in favour of the 
two kingdoms being one. 
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further, these * kings of Hindustan * are everywhere des¬ 
cribed as Brahmin kings and we know that the kings of Kabul 
were Brahmins. We find Brahmin kings at this time in Kabul 
only and this also shows that the two kingdoms must be the 
same. Again the great glory of the Shahi kings of Wahind or 
Udabhanda described and deplored by Kalhana in the Rajataran- 
ginl can only be explained by holding that their kingdom ex¬ 
tended over nearly the whole of the Pan jab. It could not have 
been confined to Kabul and Wahind only. Lastly when it is 
stated that Mahmud after conquering Jaipal in the battle fought 
near Peshawar went and attacked the capital of Jaipal, we are 
nearly certain that this capital was Wahind in the vicinity of 
Peshawar on the west of the Indus and could not have been 
Bhatinda so very distant as to require Mahmud to cross all the 
rivers of the Panjab and come as far as Patiala on the south of 
the Sutlej. It is, therefore, almost certain that the capital of 
Jaipal king of Hindustan was Wahind. 


It would be interesting to explain how Jaipal is called king 
of Hindustan as also of Kabul and often of Lahore. It is clear 
that before the 10th century the whole country east of the 
Helmand was Hindustan. Even Ghazni when it was first 
taken by Yakub-i-lais was in India and so was Kabul (See Vol. I 
p. 191) and Kandahar which was in the country of Rajputs 
(Al-Masudi, 953 A. D.). When the Ghazni kingdom was foun¬ 
ded, it was bounded east, south and north and even west by Hin¬ 
dustan and Sabuktagin conquered the adjacent parts of India 
gradually and included them in the kingdom of Ghazni. 
Jaipal was king to the east and north of Ghazni; this country 
was still properly called Hindustan, the people! being still 
Hindus. The Brahmin dynasty founded by Lalliya^ ruled ori¬ 
ginally in Kabul. When Yakub-i-lais conquered Kabul and the 
citadel was taken and retained by th£ Mahomedans, it appears 
probable that the Brahmin kings removed their capital to 
Wahind though they still retained poss- iion of the town of 
Kabul. The surrounding country was also in their possession.. 
That they did not dislodge the Mahomedans from the citadel 
of Kabul seems strange; but the fact of its being in the hands 
of the Mahomedans seems certain from its being clearly men¬ 
tioned in Mahomedan writings. Possibly the Brahmin dynasty 
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for a time acknowledged the supremacy of the Mahomedans 
(See Vol. I p. 193). One Kabul Shah even offered to assist his 
suzerain Mahomedan king of Ghazni against the invading 
Turks (See ditto). Whatever the reason, a Mahomedan garrison 
remained in the citadel of Kabul and the Brahmin kings 
of Kabul must have found it convenient to shift to Wahind or 
Udabhanda on the west bank of the Indus. 


But they retained possession of the town of Kabul and 
always respected it as their original capital. Writers have stated 
that every king of this family had to be crowned in Kabul; 
“otherwise the people would not acknowledge him king” 
(Vol. I p. 201). The Brahmin kings though they resided 
in Wahind went to Kabul for their coronation. Such action can 
well be conceived when we remember that in modern history 
the Peshwas residing in Poona had to go to Satara and be 
invested with the robe of Peshwa or minister at the hands of 
the titular king. The Brahmin kings of Kabul were similarly 
originally commanders-in-chief (or Sphalapati) of the Kshatriya 
kings of Kabul and people would insist on their assuming their 
dignity in Kabul. The above remark of the Mahomedan 
writers becomes easily understandable when we remember that 
Kabul was the original capital and Wahind the new capital of 
these Brahmin Shahi kings. 

The kings of Kabul and Wahind appear to have extended 
their dominion to the Panjab some time in the 10th century 
and not before. We know that Lalliya the founder was con¬ 
quered by a Kashmirian king and Kabul itself was held in 
subjection for a time by Kashmir. In the Panjab then ruled 
some Tekka king and Kashmir kings and even the kings of 
Kanauj and Multan held territories in the Panjab adjacent to 
their kingdoms. But in the 10th century the evidence of Al- 
Masudi* and Al-Idrisi show that the Kabul or Gandhara Wngg 
held the Panjab as far as Lahore so that their territory was 
conterminous with that of Kanauj. Lahore was their capital 
in the Panjab. Who founded this city does not appear. It was 
called Lohapura and popular tradition says it was founded by 
Lava son of Rama, (Lahore Gazetteer); but historically speak* 

* Translation by Aloys Sprtnger Vol I, Las-the following sentence 'the Hindu nation 
extends from the mountain ot Khorasan to that of Tibet.' 
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iucn Tsang does not mention it, we may safely hob 
e city was founded or at least it came to importance in 
tlie days of these Brahmin kings who are thus described various¬ 
ly as kings of Hindustan, of Kabul, of Wahind and of Lahore. 
Lahore is written usually in early Mahomedan writings as 
LohSwur, or even Lohur which in Sanskrit would be Lohapura. 


Bao Bahadur Dayaram Sahani has noted in the annual report 
for 1917 (p. 20) three inscriptions belonging to these kings des¬ 
cribed by him properly enough as kings of Kabul and the 
Panjab, now lying in the Lahore museum. The first belongs to 
Bhlma described in the inscription as king of kings, Bhlma- 
deva with the mace son of Kalaka ( ma ) lavarman. The other 
two short inscriptions belong to Jayapaladeva who is described 
as son of Bhimadeva. Rao Bahadur Sahani thinks that the title 
varman given to Kamala makes it certain that he was a Ksha* 
triya and not a Brahmin “as Al-Beruni and those that follow him 
believe”. But it is impossible to ignore the statement of such a 
critical and contemporaneous writer as Al-Beruni. There is no 
reason why he should wrongly describe these kings as Brahmins. 
The name-ending suffix whether varman, gupta or dasa is again 
not conclusive as to caste as we find all these three originally 
applicable to Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras*respectively, taken 
by Brahmins. But further the dynasty of Kamalu was for 
ah practical purposes Kshatriya and it is no wonder if Kamala 
who was actually a king is called Kamalavarman. It may, 
therefore we think, still be believed that these kings were Brah¬ 
mins by caste though their marriage relations were made with 
Kshatriya ruling families. Chandanadasa Vaisya, Nfirayanadas 
Brahmin and Bhagwandas Rajput are other instances. 


* It may be mentioned thit Mahidasa Aitarcya the author of the Aitareya Rlgvcdn Brah- 
mana is treated ia legend a son of a Brahro ? n from a Sudra woman but even then accord <ng to 
caste rules than obtaining he would be a Brhawin like Vyasa. Sudasa ^ir.ilarl? of thw Vedas 
is wrongly treated from name ending by some as a Sudra king. But S.dasa is a Kshatriya 
name In both the solar and iui-’ar genealogies, Vbhmignpta author ol the Panel,.tartra 
waa a Brahmin, 
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The Mohyals who are a subsect of the S5rasvata Brahmins and who 
are found all over the Panjab, the North-Western Frontier. Province and 
even Afghanistan claim with justice and propriety that Jaipal and Ananda- 
pSla wore Mohyal Brahmins. The Mohyal Brahmins throughout Mahomo- 
dan, Sikh and British times have undoubtedly distinguished themselves as 
great generals and soldiers. Indeed these Brahmins hold that begging or 
trading is prohibited to them. They believe that they are descended from 
Asvattham5 and other Brahmin heroes of the Mah2bh3rata. Whatever this 
may be, it is probable that this Brahmin subcaste became Kshatriya or 
military caste and attained to fame in the days of the Shahi Brahmin kings 
of Kabul. Indeed their case is similar to the case, in later times, of the 
Cb'tpawan Brahmins. From the days of Balaji Vishwanath, first Poshwa, 
the Chitpawans became a military casto and in the time of the Peshwas 
they were employed both as military and civil officers. Under the British 
they are employed only in oivil services naturally enough. 

The Mohyals are divided into seven esogamous families ; Datta, Vaid, 
Baii, Chbibbar, Mohan, Bnmwal and Lawa. Jaipal is said by Mohyals to be 
a Dattj. with Bh2radvaja gotra. It may be mentioned that Rambhuj 
Datta Chowdhari of Amritsar was a Mohyal Datta and the revenue minister 
to the Jate Amir of Afghanistan, Dewan Narayandas of Bhera now aged 90, 
is a Mohyal Chhibbar. It is not necessary hero to mention the noted 
Mohyal commanders who distinguished themselves in Mahomedan, Sikh 
and British times. 
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SABUKTAGIN AND JAIPAL. 

The history of the conflicts of Turks and Hindus and espe¬ 
cially of the invasions of India by Mahmud has been written 
in detail by Mahomedan historians from Al-Utbi a contemp¬ 
orary of Mahmud to Firishta who lived about 1500 A. D. in the 
Deccan and by European writers from gifted Gibbon down to 
Elliot, Elphinstone &c. and Lane-Poole and Smith, as also 
by noted German and French writers. Dr. Vincent Smith fur¬ 
ther has brought to bear upon this history his extensive know, 
ledge of Indian epigraphic and numismatic evidence. Yet the 
history requires to bo sifted and reconsidered from the Indian 
point of view and in the light of modern Indian research. It 
requires to be examined in the crucible of historical probabili¬ 
ties and tested by the fire of historical criticism. It is no doubt 
impossible to add many new facts but it is possible to reject 
some absurd stories and ideas. We shall try to do this in the 
succeeding chapters, as far as can be done by bringing to bear 
upon this history the light derived from modern Indian re¬ 
search and by looking at it from the view-point of the Hindus. 
It may be pointed out that even contemporary historians like 
Utbi who are more to be relied upon than any later writers 
have to be subjected to the usual criticism ; much more so later 
writers like Firishta. 

Sabuktagin having established himself in the principality 
of Ghazni naturally tried to extend his dominion. This small 
principality was like a drop of oil on the surface of the expanse 
of Hindu waters. But the oil expanded on all sides till it 
spread, in the days of his sun. over the whole expanse of Af¬ 
ghanistan and the Panjab. Sabuktagin first conquered Kandahar 
and Bust, capital of the U a:out country, as stated before. He 
also conquered and annexed Al-Rukhaj or Arachosia of the 
Greeks which was called “ White India v * by the Parthians 
{ Vol. I. p. 191 ). Conquering Kasdar the capital and its king 
he made him a tributary using the coin and name of Sabnkta- 
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gin ( Utbi p. 33). Having thus secured his rear, Sabukta- 
gin aspired to conquer east and north and naturally came into 
conflict with Jaipal king of Kabul and Wahind. 


It is needless to enquire who was the aggressor, for the 
law among kings and even nations or peoples not only in 
ancient times but even in the twentieth century was and is 
the law of the brute, viz. that the strong should despoil and 
even destroy the weak. Utbi simply says lt Having completed 
the conquest of Kasdar, Sabuktagin directed his thoughts to¬ 
wards the conquest of the infidels ”. “ To the desire of conquest 
was added the zeal of the true believer *\ “ With sincere 

fervour and pure design of pleasing God he undertook the hard¬ 
ship of that sacred war and possessed himself of many castles 
and strongholds of those far lands “ By these fortified places 
and territories he augmented the boundaries of his kingdom 
“ But when Jaipal king of Hindustan marked these things and 
saw the line of his frontier continually diminishing and the 
losses caused every moment in his states, that grievance ren¬ 
dered him inconsolable ” (Utbi. p. 34). He, therefore, attempt¬ 
ed to muster his full force to oppose Sabuktagin. Utbi relates 
that a strong force composed of many allies entered into the 
territory of Sabuktagin who advanced from Ghazni to meet 
it. There was a terrible conflict lasting for many days. 
“ Eventually Mahmud suggested to his father that in the region 
where the encampment of the accursed lay, the water of 
a spring was clean and bright, but whenever any impure thing 
was thrown into it, furious winds arose and a bitter cold suc¬ 
ceeded. Nasiruddin, therefore, commanded that they should 
cast some wine flasks into the fountain. Immediately a grey 
mist spread over the land, extreme cold came and the soldiers 
of Jaipal could not endure their sufferings. He therefore sued 
for peace and on his threatening that all the Rajputs would die 
the death of despair on their swords, peace was granted on 
condition that a large sum of money was given and a number 
of elephants, as also certain fortresses in the country of Jaipal 
were handed over to the Moslems. Thereupon Jaipal retired 
but eventually when in his country he refused to hand over 
the fortresses and imprisoned the men who had come to take 
possession. Sabuktagin who had marched back to Ghazni 
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; out With his army and plundered Jaipal’s territory, 
massacred the inhabitants and carried away the children and 
cattle as booty” (Utbi. p. 39). He made the territory of Lamghan 
entirely stript and bare and destroying the temples built mosques 
in their place. 

When Jaipal witnessed the destruction of his kingdom 
and the consequences of his treacherous infraction of the treaty 
ho found himself powerless to'do anything. He, therefore, 
despatched letters to the various princes of India imploring 
aid “An innumerable army assembled and advanced. The 
xlmir, whose forces were comparatively few, ordered that suc¬ 
cessive attacks by cohorts of his horsemen should be made and 
in this way they forced their onward march and terrified the 
infidels. Then they made one simultaneous charge and made 
some prisoners while the rest fled throwing away their weapons 
and incumbrances”. “The judgment of God is upon those 
who stray away from Him and this judgment cannot be eva¬ 
ded”. “The Hindus did not invade again and this territory 
was entirely annexed to the land of Islam and the inhabitants 
brought beneath the wings of his prosperous care”. “And 
whenever he needed, a thousand horsemen attended his stirrup”. 

Such is the account given by Utbi of the conflicts between 
the A.mir Sabuktagin and Jaipal. They were two in number 
and until the end of his reign Sabuktagin does not appear to 
have had any further conflicts with Jaipal worth mentioning, 
his attention being engaged towards the west in succouring 
his overlord Mansur bin Nub, the Samani king, in increasing 
his influence at his court and in acquiring provinces, so to 
speak, in Jaghir. Mahmud is said to have assisted his father 
in both these conflicts as also in his activities* in the west 
. in the Samani empire. 

Subsequent Mahomodan historians have added to this 
account many more details which may be neglected; but this 
account itself requires to be subjected to the tost of probability 
and historical critic'sin. Utbi has not given the dates of these 
events and Utbi*B dates are often faulty (Elliot II). S&bukta- 
ruled from 977 to 997 A. D. and these events may be taken to 
have happened about 980 to 985 A. D. If the date of Mahmud’s 
birth be taken as Goiober 971, he would be too youug to lake 
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in these wars but if it be taken four years earlier, he would 
be then from 14 -to 17 years of age and a young prince of 
this age in the east is considered fit, and is allowed, to take 
part in actual fighting. But he can not be taken to be able to 
give counsel to his father or to insist on continuing hostilities 
to the bitter end, as later Mahomedan historians represent. 
Then again, the supernatural element in the account has to be 
given up and we may believe that the intense cold and mist 
or snowfall which came to discomfit the Hindus in the first 
battle was a natural phenomenon and was not caused by any 
supernatural agency. The story of the water of the fountain 
in the Hindu camp being defiled may, however, be believed in 
as the Rajputs of those days, at least the reigning kings, 
abstained from wine, as even Arab waiters testify (See Vol. II 
p. 185). Especially Jaipal being a Brahmin must certainly 
have abstained from wine. The spoiling again of the water 
from which the enemy drinks is a measure which is often 
resorted to in war. It is advocated even in the Mahabharata. 
It was practised in ancient western fights and was resorted to 
even in the last European War. Handicapped for want of 
pure water to drink and harassed by the intense cold of the 
inclement adventitious weather to which the soldiers of the 
plains of Northern India were not accustomed, this confederacy 
of Indian princes failed to achieve its object. But it was not 
defeated and the Rajputs were ready to sell their lives dearly 
if necessary. It seems probable that the negotiations -for peace 
at this first battle must have ended in honourable terms of 
peace, viz: the payment of an indemnity and the present of a num¬ 
ber of elephants. And the allies must have returned home. 


This view is further supported by Indian epigraphic 
evidence (as already stated in Vol. II p. 127) which shows 
that the Chandella king Dlianga who appears to have taken 
part in this confederacy of Indian princes is declared to be 
the equal of Hammlra**. This battle was most probably a 
drawn one and the Indian allies returned in consequence of 
inclement weather. The battle may be taken to have been 
fought in 980 A. D. Dhanga began his reign about 950 and 
ruled long till about 1000 A. D. and diod when he was above 
hundred years old. 
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0 n Firishta and other later historians write that kings 
oTOellii, Ajmer, Kanauj and Kalanjar took part in this war, 
they certainly exaggerate and bring kings of later renown 
into the affair. We know and have seen that Delhi was in¬ 
significant in 980 A. D.; it is not even mentioned by Al-Beruni 
in bis geographical chapter on India. And Ajmer had not even 
been founded; and the Chauhan kings of Sambhar were not so 
strong as to send a contingent. Bhoja of Malwa came later 
still, i. e. in 1010 A. D. to the throne. Al-Utbi has not given 
the names of the countries in India whose kings took part in 
this general endeavour. And Indian epigraphic evidence 
speaks of Dhanga only. Kanauj or the imperial Hindu king¬ 
dom of Northern India might have taken part in the confede¬ 
racy. From the Chamba Gazetteer we find that its king Sahila- 
vamian took part in this religious war. 

Utbi’s account of the second battle seems to be of more 
doubtful credibility. In the first place the first defeat of the 
Hindus was only nominal and the delivery of fortresses in 
JaipaTs territory was a condition too exacting. Secondly, if it 
had been agreed upon, Jaipal was not the man treacherously to 
break it as soon as he was safe within his own country. The 
Brahmin kings of Kabul, like in fact the Rajput kings of the 
whole of India at this time, were men of honour. Even Al- 
Beruni praises this high character; Mahomedan though he 
was, he was a truthful observer of the Hindus and their charac¬ 
ter and ho gives a very flattering description of the probity 
and goodness of these kings of Kabul “ In all their grandeur " 
he remarks (Vol. II Saohau p. 10 ) “ they never blackened their 
ardent desire for doing what was good and right; they are 
men of noble sentiment and noble bearing.” Thirdly, it is not 
possible that kings of different countries in India would again 
combine so soon after their first attempt had failed Lastly, if 
the combined army was so vast as to number about one lakh of 
men and included several hundreds of elephants, the tactics of 
Sabuktagin in attacking them incessantly with bodies of 500 
horsemen could not have succeeded and the Hindus could not 
have been so signally defeated. Sir Vincent Smith mentions 
here the fact that Alexander had adopted the same tactics in 
his battle with Porus, But Alexander’s cavalry was disciplined 
and Sabuktagin’s cavalry could not have been a disciplined 
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the sense that Alexander’s cavalry was. The Rajputs 
too were not less known for their cavalry and it is impossible 
to believe that in such a vast force there was no cavalry with 
the Hindus. The Pratiharas of Eanauj were, even according 
to Arab writers, known for their numerous and efficient cavalry. 
And the Eanauj monarch, the foremost king and emperor in 
Middle India contiguous to the kingdom of Jaipal, must have 
been one of the allies assembled to assist Jaipal and he is 
actually mentioned as taking part. The probability is that this 
account of the second battle is an exaggerated one containing a 
repetition of the story of the assembling of allies with a vast force. 
It seems that Sabuktagin must again have invaded the territory 
of Jaipal after some time on one pretext or another or on no 
pretext whatever for reasons stated in the beginning. And 
Jaipal must have opposed him with such force as he could 
muster from his own kingdom and he was signally defeated. 
He lost much of his territory upto the Indus but not the whole 
of Gandhara. He may have lost the southern part of it includ¬ 
ing Bannu, for he still appears to be ruling in Parshawar 
and Wahind as we shall presently see. 

Sabuktagin appears to have thoroughly incorporated the 
conquered territory with his own kingdom, by forcible conver¬ 
sion of the people to Mahomedanism. Elliot thinks that both 
the battles may have been fought in the valley of Lamghan or 
Jalalabad (n. p. 436). And Lamghan south and north of Eabul 
river must have been lost to Jaipal. The story of the conversion 
of the A&pahdad of Eabul, incidently related by Al-Beruni, 
must have belonged to this period and not to the time of 
Alptagin as is supposed by some ( Elliot II p. 420), as it 
appears that Jaipal was long called king of Eabul also. 

After this affair, according to Utbi, Sabuktagin’s attention 
was absorbed by his affairs in the Samani empire, and this was 
feasible as his eastern frontier up to the inoutain range to the 
vest of the Indus was now safe Mansur died about this time 
aid he was succeeded by his son Nuh who called upon his 
services in crushing certain rebellions in his provinces and 
Sabuktagin gladly and loyally gave this assistance and quelled 
the rebellions. He war. rewarded with the governorship of 
Kliorasan and Sabuktagin appointed Mahmud to that post. 
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ud was hero attacked by a rebel, Abu Ali, and in the fierce 
battle fought with him Mahmud distinguished himself by his ; 
personal bravery. In this battle Hindu soldiers and elephants 
were used by Mahmud. As we shall have to explain elsewhere, 
Hindu soldiers had no objection to fight for anyone who paid 
them. But the chief thing to be pointed out here is that Mah¬ 
mud could use elephants with great advantage and the cavalry 
of the enemy could not do any thing against them. “ The war 
elephants seized the horsemen with their trunks and broke their 
backs beneath their feet until innumerable people perished on 
that battle-field (Utbi p. 162). 

Eventually Sabuktagin became so powerful in the Samani 
empire by means of his powerful and disciplined 3rmy that he 
could make and unmake viziers at Bokhara the capital of the 
Samani kings, as Shahaji could make and unmake kings in 
Nizamshahi and even kept the Samani emperor Nuh in 
fear of himself as Shahaji was feared at Bijapur. Sabuktagin 
usually resided at Balkh and not at Ghazni latterly and even¬ 
tually died there He intended to return to Ghazni but that 
was not to be. He left the Ghazni kingdom to his son Ismail 
by will, probably thinking that Mahmud would be satisfied 
with his governorship of Khorasan at the capital of which viz: 
Nishapur he resided. This was again something like what 
happened to Shivaji. Shahaji left his own acquisitions at Ban¬ 
galore to his other son and left Shivaji to remain oontent with 
the Poona Jaghir. Apparently Mahmud and Shivaji, though 
more capable, were less favourite with their fathers than their 
brothers. However in both cases the more capable son asserted 
himself and eventually became the master of the whole 
estate. It is needless to relate at length how Mahmud laid 
claim to Ghazni and the treasure amassed there and being 
opposed advanced on Ghazni, fought a battle with Ismail 
before its walls, defeated him and eventually took him prisoner. 
In this battle “ black masses of elephants fought on the side of 
Ismail but to no avail ”. Elephants were useful within certain 
limits and Sabuktagin like other Mahomedan kings kept 
elephants and used them in fighting. Naturally these were at 
this time in the hands of Ismail whose incapacity, however, pre¬ 
vented him from using them with effect. By this battle Mahmud 
became the master of the Ghaznavide kingdom in 997 A. D. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MAHMUD AND JAIPAL. 

After coming to the throne, Mahmud s attention was for 
a time directed towards the west. From the Samani emperor 
Nuh, he requested investiture with his father s dignities and 
Nuh confirmed him in the government of Balkh, Herat, Bost and 
Sarin adh. As to the governorship of Nishapur (Khorasan ) and 
the generalship of the army the new emperor Mansur, Hub’s 
son, thought they might remain with Bektuzun a loyal and 
capable servant of the state who had meanwhile been entrusted 
with them. But Mahmud would not tolerate this and moved 
with his army against Bektuzun; but when Mansur himself 
advanced against him, he was loyal enough not to attack his 
master and retired to a safe distance. But the Samani kingdom 
was now nearing its end and certain unscrupulous officers 
seized the young emperor Mansur and put out the eyes of that 
young and handsome prince. Mahmud in rage moved against 
these rebellious officers who fled with the new king whom they 
had raised to the throne in place of Mansur. Mahmud refused 
allegiance to this puppet and declared himself independent 
king of Khorasan and Ghazni. The Khalif Kadir Billa of 
Baghdad acknowledged him as sovereign ruler and sent him a 
robe of investiture and conferred upon him the title Yaminud- 
daulat-va-Aminulmillat (right hand of the empire and guardian 
of religion). Mahmud received the messenger with great 
honour and the title assumed by him as independent king was 
not Amir which he and his father used already but Sultan a 
title never used before him by any Mahomedan king. This 
title after him became general and Amir came down to signify 
a. subordinate Sardar. Utbi records that Mahmud ruled justly 
and wisely in Khorasan and secured happiness to the people. 
As to the Samani capital Bokhara, as already stated, it was 
subsequently seized by Ilekkhan the Turkish king of Kashgar 
who imprisoned and eventually probably put to death all the 
representatives of the Sam.mi dynasty which thus came to an 
end in the beginning of the reign of Mahmud This was just 
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like what happened at Bijapur. Shivaji proclaimed himself king 
y his Rajyabhisheka or religious ceremony of coronation at 
the hands of Gagabhatta who gave him the new title of 
Cnhatrapati, as the Mahomedan religious head at Baghdad 
gave the necessary religious sanction to the assumption of 
independence by Mahmud and gave him the new title of Sultan. 
And Shivaji’s overlord, the Bijapur Sultan, was soon over¬ 
thrown after this by Aurangjeb, the Ilekkhan of India, who 
removed the last claimant of Bijapur to Delhi and annexed the 
remaining territory of Bijapur to the Mogul empire. The 
actions of destiny working through human nature which is the 
same every where must necessarily be usually similar. 


The^e events happened between 997 and 1000 A. D. (the 
Samani kingdom ending five years later in 1005 A. D.) and 
Mahmud became the master of a large portion of the Samani 
kingdom including Khorasan. He was engaged in conquering 
Sistan, another province of the Samani kingdom when news 
reached him that Jaipal was arming himself; probably Mahmud’s 
generals had attacked Jaipal’s dominions and he was preparing 
for a conflict. With the suddenness of resolve and celerity 
of movement which distinguished this great vanquisher as also 
Shivaji, Mahmud moved from the west and entered the terri¬ 
tory of Jaipal at the head of 15,000 cavalry. For such sudden 
movements, cavalry is best suited and we find both Mahmud 
and Shivaji using cavalry on such occasions. M Pershawar 
(Peshawar) was in the midst of the land of Hindustan ~ 
( l 1 Jri p. 280 ) which means that Jaipal was still master of this 
part west of the Indus, with his capital at Wahind. It appears 
that Jaipal’s preparations were not complete. He delayed 
the commencement of the battle in order that those men 
of his army who were coming up should arrive ( Utbi : 81). 
But the Sultan saw his opportunity and at once attacked 
Jaipal. The battle was bloody and by mid-day 5000 of the 
infidels were cut in half by the sword. And Jaipal with 
all his family and children and several officers was taken 
prisoner. 4 ‘ The booty in ornaments was incalculable. So 
toany necklaces were found on the necks of the princely 
prisoners and of the wounded and the slain, wet with rubies 
and pearls and diamonds, that the army of Islam obtained 
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unlimited riches The rage of Hindu kings and nobles for 
ornaments has been marked even by Arab travellers (See 
Vol. II, p. 187); but it is strange that Jaipal and his Sardars 
and even soldiers should have gone to the battle-field, bedecked 
as if for a marriage procession. It seems probable that they 
were not prepared for battle and were attacked when encamped. 
“Thousands of children and young people and girls were 
obtained from that country and all those provinces of India 
which were on the side of Khorasan (i. e. on the west of the 
Indus) submitted to the Sultan.” This victory took place on 
the 8th of Mohorrum in the year 392 H. (1001 A. D.) and “the 
news of it spread to the most distant horizon.” (Utbi p. 283). 

Such was the memorable battle fought on the plains of 
Peshawar in 1001 A. D. which put an end to the dominion of 
the Hindus to the west of the Indus and even their future 
i existence there. For the Sultan finished his victory by push¬ 
ing on to Wahind the capital of Jaipal and conquered and 
captured that place. This place could not be Bhatinda as is 
supposed by some as the latter would be too distant from Pesha¬ 
war, being on the south of the Sutlej. Mahmud could not have 
traversed the whole of the Pan jab with his limited force as 
stated already and as pointed out long ago by Elliot (Up. 438). 
The whole country to the west of the Indus, or on the side of 
Khorasan in the words of Utbi, was annexed and not only 
brought under Mahomedan rule but entirely “purii-od from 
filthy ungodliness” by the forcible conversion of the peoplo. 
! “The soldiers of India in the hills and castles of these frontiers 
| who stirred up violence and wickedness were made the food 
I of swords and the subject of justice”. The frontier tribes 
gave trouble to Mahmud as they do now and he punished them 
severely. Their conversion and the conversion of the people 
to the we.. 1 of the Indus generally belongs to this period. Mahmud 
thus not only knew how to annex provinces but also knew 
how to cement his annexations by forcible conversion, a subject 
on which we shall h*ve to speak at length later on. 

With regard to Jaipal and his family, Mahmud is said to 
have ordered their detention in a fortress in Khorasan. Whe¬ 
ther Jaipal was taken to such a distant place or not, it appears 
that Mahmud soon released him, taking from him 50 elephants 
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<^ aa . ja As6m and his son as hostage and dismissed him to his 
kingdom which now lay to the east of the Indus. Instead of 
returning to it, Jaipal, feeling deeply the ignominy of his cap¬ 
ture and imprisonment and being perhaps very old, thought 
himself unfit to rule and burnt himself on a pyre as many 
Hindus, even kings, in those days did. IJtbi says that a letter 
was received by his son who was a hostage with Mahmud 
announcing this self-immolation and this son who was Ananda- 
pala himself, the successor of Jaipal, Mahmud set at liberty and 
allowed peacefully to go and rule his kingdom. The tragic 
end of Jaipal and his long life, unfortunate throughout its 
length, cannot but raise our pity and admiration for his 
dignified death. 


Mahmud after this event consolidated his power in the 
west by entering into a formal alliance with Iiekkhan the Turk 
who had taken Bokhara by this time. Mahmud obtained the 
southern provinces of the Samani kingdom, Khorasan and 
others, while Iiekkhan retained Mawarun-nahar the province 
to the north of the Oxus, with Bokhara the principal city of 
the Samani kingdom. Mahmud appears to have strengthened 
this peace with Iiekkhan by marrying his daughter to his son. 
Thus secure in the west of his kingdom, Mahmud was free to 
devote his attention to Hindustan the riches and idols of 
which tempted his desire and offended his religious zeal. It 
need not be supposed, however, that India was the sole or 
chief subject of thought with Mahmud henceforward. For 
his activities and his energies required, and found scope in, 
watching the west as well as the east and are described witli 
equal detail by Utbi. YVe will, however, properly enough con¬ 
fine our attention now to Mahmud’s doings in reference to 
India. It is sometimes represented that Mahmud made a vow 
to make every year a religious expedition to India. This is, 
however, not only not correct in fact but is also an afterthought 
of Mahmud’s later chroniclers and Utbi mentions no such vow. 
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CHAPTER VI 
EXPEDITION TO BHATIA. 

Later Mahomedan historians have counted these expedi¬ 
tions as twelve and this number has become traditional even 
with European historians. That they were more than twelve 
cannot be doubted and Elliot enumerates seventeen expeditions 
in a detailed note in an appendix to his second volume. It is 
not necessary to discuss here the question of the number of 
these expeditions which is more academic than important and 
we will describe these expeditions in detail without numbering 
them. The next expedition which Mahmud undertook was 
against Bhatia. Unfortunately the exact position of Bhatia 
cannot yet be fixed as historians differ most materially on this 
subject and as we find no arguments strong enough to decide 
in favour of any particular place. We will first give the de¬ 
scription of this expedition as per Utbi (p.322-24). “When 
the Sultan concluded the settlement of the affairs of Sistan, ho 
determined on executing his design for the conquest of Bahatia. 
He passed over the Sihun (Indus ) and the province of Multan 
and encamped before Bahatia. The city had walls which could 
be reached only by eagles and the watchman on it, if he liked, 
might give kisses on the lips of the planet Venus (!! I). It had 
a moat like the girdling sea with a deep and wide abyss. < .‘The 
king relying on his migthy heroes came out of the city and gave 
engagement. For three days the Sultan fought and on the 
fourth when the sun arrived in the middle of the ocean of the 
sky, the cry of * God is great * rose to the heavens and the 
Moslems made a charge which wiped out the blackness of those 
infidels. Most of the enemy fled into the fortress, but the 
champions of religion seized upon the passage to the fort. 
Young men of the army filled up the moat and widened the 
passage, Bijairai escaped by a rope from the fortress into a 
fissure of the mountain and sought refuge in a wood, where he 
w?:i pursued; but ho drew his khanjar and killed himself with 
it. As for his army the greater part passed through the sword, 
A hundred and sixty elephants were captured* The Sultan 
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place a station in order that the country might be 
cleansed from the odiousness of idolatry. And he drew the 
people under the bond of Islam, arranged the construction of 
mosques and appointed Imams. During his return many 
misfortunes befell the army, men and baggage were destroyed, 
many suffered from disgrace and fear; but the precious life of 
the Sultan was saved. Abul-Fath Bosti, Mahmud’s confidante, 
gave him excellent counsel and refused his consent to such 
aims and enterprizes but the Sultan did not accept his advice”. 


We have given this long description from the pen of Utbi 
both to show his poetical manner of description and the diffi¬ 
culties which consequently arise. Utbi was not an eye-witness 
of these events and he, a secretary of Mahmud, wrote from 
information. It is first difficult to understand why this ex¬ 
pedition to such a distant place was resolved upon. Utbi 
assigns no reason. Subsequent historians have stated that 
Bijairai was a subordinate of Jaipal and did not pay his quota 
of the tribute to be paid to Mahmud. But that was no reason tor 
Mahmud to attack Bijairai. Moreover it does not appear that 
any tribute was promised to be paid by Jaipal when he was 
released by Mahmud, Nor was Anandapala allowed to depart 
on condition of payment of tribute. In fact Mahmud had 
despoiled a large portion of Jaipal’s territory and that was 
sufficient compensation. The cause of this war was, therefore, 
some thing else than this and Utbi gives no clue. The Bhatia 
king was perhaps a powerful independent king to the south¬ 
west of Multan who laid claim to territory on the western 
side of the Indus and incited the people there. The Bhattis 
were originally masters of Zabulistan as we have already seen. 
The surmise that Jaipal, Anandapala and others were not 
Brahmins but were Bhattis is not correct aocording to our 
view. Though the name-ending changed here from deva to 
pal a in the Brahmin Shahi line, it does not indicate a change 
of dynasty for deva is as much taken by Kshatriya kings as 
p&la and the Shahi kings though Brahmins were praotioaliy 
Kshatriyas, marrying Kshatriya princesses and giving daugh¬ 
ters to Kshatriya princes. In fine, it doe6 not appear that 
Mahmud determined to march against Bhatia because the 
king of the place was an offending relation of Jaipal, 
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Whatever the reason which induced Mahmud to undertake 
this difficult and distant expedition, he executed it with his 
usual vigour and completeness. Bijairai (Vijayaraja) also ap¬ 
pears to have fought bravely and refused to become a prisoner 
and killed himself before the same disgrace as befell Jaipal 
could overtake him. The fighting inhabitants of Bhatia pro¬ 
bably mostly died on the battle-field and the others accepted 
Islam. No mention is made of persons taken into captivity, 
or of any plunder. This expedition, therefore, does not appear 
to have been undertaken for the sake of plunder or th« destruc¬ 
tion of any famous idol. The place and the people were in 
dangerous proximity to the territory of Ghazni on the west 
bank of the Indus and hence ‘probably its complete subjugation 
and conversion. 


Where was this place ? That it was an important place 
there is no doubt; for Al-Beruni mentions Bhatia in his geo¬ 
graphy as a place further than Multan which was to the west of 
Bazan. Now Multan itself is not to the west of Bazan exactly, 
but a little to the north-west and Bhatia may be to the south¬ 
west of Multan and not to the north-west of it. Thus it cannot 
be Bahawalpur which has further no mountain near it. But it 
may be mentioned that the description of the fort or city of 
Bhatia shows that it was not in the immediate vicinity of a 
mountain. For a mountain fort cannot have a deep moat round 
it, though it may have a wail reaching the heavens. Plainly 
Utbi writes poetically and without personal knowledge, Mah¬ 
mud is said to have passed the territory of Multan and therefore 
he must have come to the south-west of Multan. He is described 
as crossing the Indus only "and not any other river; so that 
this town may havo been to the south-west of Multan between 
the Indus and the Sutlej which agrees with its situation given 
by Al-Beruni. Firishta, when stating that Bijairai took shelter 
in the wood on the bank of the Indus, may be right, if we take 
tuis Bhatia as situated between the Sutlej and the Indus. 

Elliot, however, is for correcting the reading aud instead 
of Bahatia would read Bhera and- place it in the north-wr t (?) 
of Multan, somewhere under the Salt Range on the left bank of 
the Jhelum (p. 440). He would look upon the Palas of Wahind, 
Jaipal and Anandap&la as Bhattis and relations of Bijairai 
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is guess is not correct as stated above and is also not 
necessary. Elliot, no doubt, rightly observes that for this ex¬ 
pedition Mahmud came via Bannu through Kurram valley, 
crossed the Indus and came to Bhatia by the border of Multan 
without entering it. As we shall presently see, Mahmud did 
not like to create difficulties by entering foreign and also 
hostile territory viz. that of Anandapala or of Multan and he 
took the most circuitous road. But this does not fix the posi¬ 
tion rf Bhatia to the north-west of Multan, for in that case 
Mahmud would not have had to even go along the border of 
Multan territory. The difficulty created by Utbi’s statement 
that Bijairai took refuge in a mountain-v ood would be remov¬ 
ed by looking upon it as an hyperbolical description and by 
holding that there wore only hills in the neighbourhood of 
Bhatia. In any case no modern town can be fixed upon as 
representing this Bhatia and we must leave it unidentified, 
simply stating that it was a town well-known in the days 
of Al-Beruni south-west of Multan and between the Indus 
and the Sutlej. 


NOTE.—BHAT1A. 




(1) Tho Bahawalpur Gazetteer looks upon Bhatinda as Bhatia (p. 32) 
and states “In 1004 A. D. Mahmud was engaged in the reduction of 
Bhatinda whose governor Baja Bijai Rai had revolted against the suzerain 
AnandapSla and had molested Mahmud’s deputies," “In the next campaign 
Mahmud advanced on Multan by way of Bhatinda.” Both those state¬ 
ments do not seem to be probable from what Utbi has stated about the 
march of Mahmud. (2) The Imperial Gazetteer under Bhatnair (Hanu- 
mangarh) Bikaner states states that it is believed that that was the place 
Mahmud attacked in 1004 A. D. but adds that this is doubtful. (3) The 
Bikaner Gazetteer makes the same remark and adds that the fort was 
taken by Timur from a Bhati chief named Raja Dulchand and was de¬ 
scribed as an extremely strong and fortified place “renowned throughout 
Hindustan ” (p. 397). (4) The Jaisalmer Gazettear gives the ancient tradi¬ 
tion of the Bhatis as follows“ They were descended from Jadu and 
after the dispersion of the Yadavas from Mathura they went beyond the 
Indun and a king named Gaj founded the city of Gazni. They were sub¬ 
sequently defeated by a Khorasan chief and they reorossed the Indus 
and settled in the Pan jab. They regained Ghazni but in the time of 
Baland, they were driven out of Ghazni. Baland’a son Bhati conquered 
many of the neighbouring chiefs. He was succeeded by his son 
Mangalrao, whose fortune was not equal to that of his father; and 
who on being attacked by the king of Ghazni abandoned his kingdom and 
fled across the Sutlej and found refuge in the Indian desert which has 
been ever since the home of his descendants.” This tradition supports to 
some extent the existence of a town of Bhatis somewhero between 
the Indus and the Sutlej which was destroyed by the Turks and the Bhatia 
then crossed the Sutlej and entering the desert settled in Jaisalmere. 


CHAPTER VII. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST MULTAN. 


ti i , Kn °y inf; Mahmud was engaged in a distant war, 
Ilekkhan s army invaded Mahmud's territory in the west and he 
lmself taking the aid of Kadir Khan of Chin crossed the Jihun 
v xus;. Mahmud getting information returned like light¬ 
ning to Ghazni and proceeded to Balkh. A terrible battle was 
fought with Ilekkhan who was signally defeated and he fled 
beyond the Oxus. In this battle, Utbl records, Mahmud’s 
army was composed of Turks. Kkiljis, Afghans and Hindus and 
there were five hundred elephants which Mahmud posted in 
fche centre and Mahmud himself rode a furious elephant, attack- 
ed the personal guard of Ilekkhan of five hundred select Turks 
one killed many of them by his own elephant. This shows 
that materials which, with incapable leaders, wore of little 
avail could be used with effect by a capable commander. The 
same Imdu soldiers and elephants who could not secure vio- 
tory to Jaipal were used by Mahmud with conspicuous effici¬ 
ency against his own Turks. 


^ a ^ m bd returning to Ghazni resolved upon capturing 
Multan and driving away the heretic Mahomedan governor 
there. Multan was at this time an independent state, Maho- 
medan Sind being divided into two kingdoms, Multan in the 
north and Mansura in the south. The king of Multan was a 
Mahomedan but he belonged to the Karmatian ,:ect. This sect 
was founded by one Abdulla bin Maimun, a Persian. Pie 
preached that the seventh Imam was the last Imam. He denied 
resurrection and believed in incarnation. This sect was 
riven out of Persia and coming to India found many adhe¬ 
rents here. (Indeed these two doctrines wen? perhaps taken 
f om Hindu philosophy). There were esoteric doctrine:- also 
such as the sacredness of the numbers 7 and 12, stages of initia¬ 
tion, mystical interpretations and so on which are always 
catching with religious simple minds, especially in ]ndin. The 
governor and many people in Multan wore Karmatians and 
Mahmud who was a staunch Mahomedan properly resolved 
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out this heresy from India. Indeed it appears that the 
father of the governor of Multan had been driven out of 
Khorasan by Sabuktagin. 


Mahmud knew the difficulties and dangers of the direct 
route to Multan. While returning from Bhatia, as stated 
before, his army was harassed, his baggage was lost and even 
his life was in danger, how and where the discreet Utbi does 
not even mention much less describe. He was a^ court his¬ 
torian; he poetically describes at length Mahmud’s victories 
but is very succinct in describing his reverses Possibly i e 
people in the country of Bhatia, exasperated at the tragic fate 
of their king and their capital, rose against Mahmud and 
harassed him as he returned. More probably still, the trouble¬ 
some tribesmen who inhabited the valleys and mountain gorges 
on the frontier of the present N. W. Frontier Province, attack¬ 
ed Mahmud. Whatever the exact nature of the difficulties, 
Mahmud this time preferred a less troublesome though_ circui¬ 
tous route to Multan and requested permission from Ananda¬ 
pala the king of the Panjab to pass through bis territory. This 
proves that Anandapala was king in the Panjab at least and 
was an independent king. But he refused permission a3 the 
governor of Multan was his ally. It is said that the governor 
had even assisted Jaipal in his great battle with Sabuktagin. 
Mahmud, however, would not have a refusal and resolved first 
to attack AnandapSla and then Multan. Anandapala was 
defeated and pursued till he fled into Kashmir. The place 
where this battle was fought is described as situate in the pro¬ 
vince of Peshawar by Elliot but Peshawar was already in the 
possession of Mahmud. It must have been some place in the 
Panjab on the east of the Indus. Utbi does not give the place 
at aii. He simply says ‘‘So the king commanded his army to 
plunder and destroy and burn the villages and cities . And 
they cast Anandapala from J»ne strait into another until they 
expelled him Jnto the province of Kashmir”. t t ‘' When Abdul 
Futah saw the fate of Anandapala he packed up his treasures 
and sent them on backs of camels to Serendib (Ceylon) and flcd.*^ 
Mahmud entered Multan and finding the citizens involved 
in heresy fined them a heavy sum. “The account of this 
stand for religion passed to all cities and even went to Egypt 
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main source of infidelity and heresy in these parts was 
(Utbi p. 328-329). It appears that along with Kar¬ 
in atian heresy, there was also the schism about the Khilafat. 
While some followed the Khalifa of Baghdad as the true Kha¬ 
lifa, others followed the Khalifa of Egypt whose name was 
read in the Khutba. Mahmud was of course the champion of 
cue Khalifas of Baghdad and had even declined to accept a 
robe of honour sent by the Khalifa of Egypt. 


By what route Mahmud went and returned from Multan 
is not clearly stated by Utbi. But it seems possible that he 
did not go via Bhatinda as stated by some later historians; 
and Elliot properly holds that he must have gone by the road 
of Bhera t. e. from the north (Elliot II p. 432). In what year 
this expedition was undertaken is also not clear. Some his¬ 
torians place it after the defeat of Uekkhan while others place 
it before that event, Elliot inclines to the latter view, follow¬ 
ing Utbi, But Utbi’s dates are not always consecutive and 
he does not give the year of this event. We have, however* 
given it before this expedition to Multan in order to fit 
in the very important account of Anandapala’s letter given 
by Al-Beruni (Vol, II p. 10), already quoted in Vol, I of 
our history (p. 199.) “ I learn the Turks have rebelled against 
you. If you wish, I shall come myself or send my son with a 
force of 500 horse, 1000 soldiers and 100 elephants. I have been 
conquered by you and wish that another man should not con¬ 
quer you. This chivalrous offer could not have been made by 
Anandapala after he had been causelessly attacked and 
defeated by Mahmud when the latter proceeded through 
his country to attack Multan. Internationally speaking, 
AnandapSla s refusal to allow Mahmud to pass through his 
territory to attack a friendly state like Multan or even a neu¬ 
tral one was proper and just, as indeed his conduct had gener¬ 
ally been even according to Al-Beruni. But strong powers 
disregard such obstacles; as Germany did when Belgium refused 
her permission in the recent European War to pass through 
her territory to attack France and drew the attack of Germany 
on herself first And Mahmud acted like Germany and first 
oealt with and punished Anandapala. After this plainly un- 
a * r conduct of Mahmud, AnandapSla could not have written 
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above letter. He, in /act, became a stern enemy of Mah¬ 
mud as Al-Beruni himself tells us ; but the cause he assigns 
is different. The same prince Anandapala cherished opposite 
feelings when his son was made a prisoner; but this Trilocha- 
napala was the opposite of his father”, i. e. was on friendly 
terms with the Mahomedans and had love and respect for 
them. When Triiochanapala was made a prisoner cannot be 
determined. He might have fallen into Mahmud’s hands 
even in this expedition against Multan; and subsequently 
released with honour which may have made him of a different 
frame of mind. No doubt Al-Beruni, when giving the above 
substance of Anandapala’s letter, adds the remark ‘that their 
relations were strained* when the letter was written. But 
this expression can not cover an actual attack by Mahmud on 
Anandapala and his pursuit from place to place till he fled 
into Kashmir, and may refer to previous ordinary relations 
which were never friendly. 


Mahmud while returning from Multan does not appear to have 
seized any territory of Anandapala though, as stated before, he 
had plundered and devastated it. When Mahmud retired 
beyond the Indus, Anandapala must have returned to his terri¬ 
tory leeling his defeat bitterly and, as we shall presently 
relate, resolved to make a desperate effort to crush the power 
of the Gkaznavide ruler. 





CHAPTER VIII 

(A) FINAL FIGHT OF THE COMBINED HINDUS. 

Anandapala called to his aid the several kings of India 
and Firishta gives a very exaggerated account of this final 
effort of combined Hindus to crush the growing danger to 
their religion and independence. But Utbi does not give 
any such general aspect to this effort. As usual, the truth 
lies between the two. Marathi Bakhars, wo know well, exag¬ 
gerate incidents as time roils on, each later Bakhar adding to 
the marvellous. Indeed this is also true of even the ancient 
history of India, each later edition of the Ramayana or the 
Maliabharata adding to the marvellous element in the story, 
Mahomedan historians are not an exception and cannot resist 
the natural temptation to add to the marvellous. Thus Firi- 
shta states ( Elliot II p. 446):— 

“In the year 399 H (1008 A.D.), Mahmud having collected 
his forces determined to invade '-Hindustan and punish 
Anandapala who had shown much insolence during the late 
invasion of Multan. Anandapala invited the aid of other 
Hindu kings who now considered the expulsion of the Maho- 
medans from India as a sacred duty. Accordingly, Rajas of 
Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalanjar, Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer entorod 
into a confederacy and collected an array greater than ever had 
marched against Sabuktagin, Anandapala himself took com¬ 
mand and advanced against Mahmud. The two armies met 
on the plains of Peshawar and encamped facing each other. 
They remained so for 40 days, neither side showing any eager¬ 
ness to come to action. The troops of the idolators daily in¬ 
creased. The infidel Gakkhars also joined them in great . 
strength. The Hindu females sold their jewels and sent the 
proceeds from distant parts to supply their husbands with 
necessaries. Those who were poor contributed from their earn¬ 
ings by spinning cotton, and other labour *\ 

This is certainly an exaggerated account when we com-* 
pare it with what the contemporary Utbi states about this 
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fight. “When the Sultan arrived on the bank of the Wamand 
Wabail-bin-Abdbal came to confront him with a numerous 
army. And from morning to evening the fire of battle burnt. 
And it had nearly happened that the army of the Sultan was 
worsted and the infidels had obtained the high hand. How¬ 
ever, the promise respecting victory to the word of Islam was 
fulfilled and the Sultan with his own guards made a charge 
under whioh the feet of the rebels were unable to stand 
(Utbi p. 340—41). 


The statement of Firishta that ladies contributed to the 
expenses of the soldiers by selling their ornaments and by 
receipts from spinning and other labour is simply an exaggera¬ 
tion. The kings of India were rich enough to support their 
soldiers and contributions from merchants and from rich tem¬ 
ples could have been taken if necessary. The coming together 
again of contingents from several Hindu kingdoms may be 
believed Id, though not mentioned by Utbi, as the force 
gathered was evidently so large as to make the result of the 
fight tremble in the balance for a time. Moreover, Indian 
epigtaphio evidence is in support of some kings coming to 
assist Anandapala. But, as before, the names of the states 
given by "irishta are mentioned from imagination working on 
the basis of later history. Ujjain does not appear to have taken 
I part though Bhoja was then ruling Malwa and was strong enough 
to send a contingent. As will be stated in Paramara history, 
' Bhoja said in an inscription to have fought with the Turks 
but is said to have conquered them. Kalanjar certainly took 
part in this conflict, the king being Ganda, following the ex¬ 
ample of his father Dhanga who had taken part in the previous 
combined effort against Sabuktagin. Kanauj of course must 
have sent a contingent as it was the Imperial power of Nor¬ 
thern India. Gwalior was subordinate to Kalanjar and there 
was a feudatory powerful king belonging to the Kachhapa- 
gh&ia (modern Kachhwaha) clan and a contingent from 
Gwalior might have taken part though inscriptions yet found 
do not mention the fact Delhi and Ajmer were either not yet 
founded or were not able to take any part in the conflict 
Many Panjab chiefs, however, subordinate to AnandapSla may 
have joined him. Firishta does not mention Kashmir and the 
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^ angiril also does not allude to any contingent being sent 
>sist Anandapala on this occasion. However, it seems 
un oubted that a formidable force was collected by Ananda- 
paia for this heroic effort to protect Hindustan from the new 
powt^r at Ghazni which threatened to destroy its independence 
and its religion. 
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Firishta places this decisive battle in the plain of Pasha- jj 
war, but Elliot does not think this probable. Utbi has not i 
mentioned the site of the engagement But as Wahind and 
the territory to the west of the Indus was already under Mah¬ 
mud, he might have taken steps to meet the enemy in his own 
land, like a consummate commander. Utbi mentions the bank 
of the Waraand (p. 340) but what river it is cannot be deter¬ 
mined. He also does not mention whether the river was crossed 
and if so by whom. The Gazetteer of the Attock district 
places this battle in the plain of Chhachh lying in that district 
between Attock and Hazro, and the Rawalpindi Gazetteer 
reiterates the statement. Both opine that the battle was fought 
between Mahmud and Anandapala Shahi Kabul king who was 

f 1 wTfE ofPan ^b. The king’s name as read in Utbi 
is Wabal-bin-Abdbal, but this is certainly a misreading • the 
last name is no doubt Anandapala; Wabal may have been 
the name of one of his sons. 


Ihe manner and course of the fight described by Firishta 
so completely resembles the course of the fight between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans in 1761 at the battle of Panipat 
that one might have been tempted to suggest that the descrip¬ 
tion of Firishta was copied from the description of the fight 
between Sadashiv Bhau and Ahmadshah Abdali. But Firishta 
wrote more than two hundred years before the latter battle was 
fought. We are, therefore, simply reminded here of the maxim 
history repeats itself. On the plain of Chhachh, in 1008 A. D., 
the Hindu and Moslem armies lay in front of each other 
in entrenched camps for forty days, using equally balanced, 
each watching for an opportunity to gain advantage over the 
other, like two powerful wrestlers in touch with eaoh other 
yet motionless for a time. The Gakkhare whose number 30,000 
Keemt) to be exaggerated, wild, bareheaded, half-civilized men 
"h° had come to the assistance of the Hindus, however began 
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fight by rushing the entrenched Ghazni camp and slaying 
a few thousand Mahomedan soldiers in a fev/ minutes. The 
two armies now became grappled in conflict and until midday 
the advantage was with the Hindus as even Utbi admits. 

| The tide, however, turned, by what accident Utbi does not 
; relate, but Firishta states “ that the Sultan seeing the fury of 
* the Gakkhars* withdrew himself from the thick of the fight 
: that he might stop the battle for that day. But it so happened 
that the elephant which Anandapala rode became unruly 
from the effects of naptha-balls and arrows hurled at him, 
turned and fled. And the Hindus believing that this was a 
signal for flight on the part of their general all gave way and 
fled. Abdulla Tai pursued them and 8000 Hindus were cut to 
pieces”. This account is not given by Utbi but he states 
another fact which is more important viz. that the Sultan with 
his own guards made a charge “under which the feet of the 
infidels could not stand”. All this was exactly like what 
happened in the battle of Panipat between the Marathas 
and the Afghans. Till noon the tide was in favour of the 
Marathas, under the execution of the guns of the battalions 
of Ibrahimkhan and the charge of the Huzurat horse. Sud¬ 
denly a ball struck Yishvasrao dead on his elephant and the 
news spreading that the general was dead, the army gave 
way. At this advantageous moment, Ahmadshah Abdali 
like Mahmud made a furious attack with a force of Afghans 
which he had kept in reserve and the Maratha army broke 
and fled. Probably Anandapala like the brave but unfort¬ 
unate Bhaoosaheb rushed into the thick p f the fight on foot 
and embraced death on the battle-field. For wo do not know 
wha^ ; .ecame of both after the battle nor do we hear that they 
were found dead or alive. Such was the momentous battle 
fought in 1008 A D. between the Hindus and the Mahome- 
dans, a precursor of the struggle seven and a half centuries 
later,// The Hindus after this battle no doubt continued in 
strength in the Panjab for a time as after Panipat, but the. 


The Gakkhars are now Maboniednns' and inhabit chlcfir Iho i: >walpjndl ristricl 
i<*ja Jabandad Khan n Gakkhar chief stales that Firishta wrongly gives the name of 
Gakkhars for Khokkars who ready attacked Mafaojetd. Khokkars arc a different wild 
tribe wb f ch is also Mahomedan now. 
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_„ severe Indeed both battles put an end to the dream 

of the Hindus to drive the Mahomedans out of India. 
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We must pause here a little before proceeding with our 
narrative and consider the causes of the defeat of the Hindus. 
As at Panipat, so at Chhachh they were not handicapped for want 
of sufficient numbers. If at all, they had the advantage of 
number on their side. They were again not less brave than 
the Moslems. Here as at Panipat the Hindus fought bravely 
and even desperately. Thirdly there was no superiority of 
arms on the side of the Mahomedans in either battle. At 
Panipat both had artillery and if at all the artillery on the 
side of the Hindus was more efficient. In the battle near 
Hazro neither side had any fire-arms. They were not known 
then. Both used the same weapons viz. swords and lances. 
And Hindu swords and lances were as sharp and strong, if not 
sharper and stronger, as those of the Mahomedans. For one 
thing it may be said fate favoured the Mahomedans at Hazro 
as at Panipat. Those who deny fate as one of the factors 
leading to success properly maintain that fate is the cause 
overspreading every event in this human world. But when 
fate is said to be favourable or unfavourable, the word is usu¬ 
ally used in the sense that certain accidents which are outside 
the control of man occur to help the winning side and to dis¬ 
comfit the losing one. In the previous fight of the Hindus 
beyond the Indus with Sabuktagin, we saw that a sudden snow¬ 
storm arose to harass the Hindus who being residents of the 
plains of India were unaccustomed to such cold weather. 
At this battle the elephant of Anandapala under arrows and 
naptha-balls became unruly and turned and fled. But we 
must Temember that war elephants were always trained to 
encounter such missiles. Arrows and naptha-balls w r ere not 
new or strange weapons, for the first time used in this battle. 
This acoident was exactly like the accident which happened 
at Panipat by which Vishvasrao was killed. At this distance 
of time we, not at all conversant with the inodes of elephant 
fighting, are tempted to observe that it is indeed strange that 
in such fights commanders* especially when kings in person 
assume the command, should Tide elephants and become easy 
targets for naptha-balls, arrows and especially gun bullets. 
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' nut when we find that Mahmud himself rode an elephant 
when he fought with Ilekkhan near Balkh, we cannot suppose 
that Anandapala committed a blunder in riding an elephant, 
though we may hold that Vishvasrao’s riding an elephant and 
exposing himself to bullets was a serious blunder at Panipat. 
There were no guns in the days of Anandapala and the only 
missiles that could be thrown against him were arrows and 
naptha-balls against which his armour and that of the elephant 
were a sufficient protection. 

But the historian cannot but observe that Hindus have 
always failed to exhibit that grip, that resourcefulness which 
brave and strong men are expected to exhibit when an adverse 
accident befalls them. We have already noted this defect in 
Vol. II (p. 246) and have tried to explain the strange beha- 
viour of Indian armies which, often unbeaten, fly when an 
accident happens to the commanding king, by the fact that 
Indian soldiers in consequence of the absence of all feeling 
of nationality have no sense of patriotic self-interest in the 
success of the fighting. All the same, we may note this defect 
in Indian character ( Hindu and perhaps even Mahomedan) 
viz. that Indians do not possess that doggedness of fight under 
adverse circumstances which distinguishes the western and 
notably the British soldier. There is no doubt that Mahmud 
possessed this quality so necessary in a commander. Like 
Shivaji he never was despondent when fortune seemed un¬ 
favourable and fought on stubbornly. Moreover, Mahmud 
clearly was a great general. Like Ahmadshah Abdali he had 
a reserve force of resolute and brave body-guards which the 
Ghaznavide kings and Mahmud particularly, maintained at 
a high level of efficiency 'and at great cost. Mahmud himself 
with this guard led the final attack at the proper moment like 
Ahmadshah Abdali and gained eventual success in this memo¬ 
rable battle which praoticaliy sealed the fate of the Panjab, if 
not of the whole of India, 
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NOTE:—THE SITE OF THE CONFEDERATE BATTLE. 

As stated above, Firishta places this battle near Peshawar and soma 
native writers even state that it was fought between Peshawar and Jamrud 
v ere is a plain cx; ©naive enough for a fight between armies numbering 
at least a lakh on either s de. The Attock and Rawalpindi Gazetteers, 
io\/Qvor, place it in thn plain of Chhaohh on the east side of the Indus near 
Hazro. Indeed the geography printer for Attok District now taught, in 
Vernacular schools therein states distinctly that the battle was fought 
near Hazro. We personally saw this plain and the town of Hazro and we 
think that this surmise of the Gazetteers may be accepted. On wbafc 
authority this statement io based cannot bo ascertained. TJtbi mentions 
a river Wamand at which the Sultan arrived. As there is no rivor of this 
name in Peshawar district, we may read hero river (Indus) near Wahind. 
The similarity between this battle and the battle of Panipat in 1761 A. P. 
which has beon already noticed suggests that Mahmud crossed the river Indus 
himself as Abdali did the Jumna lower down wbilo Bhausaheb was think¬ 
ing of orossing the Jumna higher up and meeting Abdali in Antarbod. 
Probably AnandpSla advanced from the south as far as Hazro and wished 
to cross the Indus himself at Wahind. The sketoh map, givon here, of the 



position will explain the movements of the armies. Mahmud entrenched 
himself seeing the superior force or position of the enemy. Why Aaanda- 
P<j.!u did not oppose Mahmud’s crossing the river may be explained on t* . ■ 
^ up position that AnandapSli did not think that Mahmud would oro^s the 
Indus; or that he wished to fight with him on the oast of the Indus; or that 
»e id not get information in time. As Chaohais known to have opposed 
aBim when the latter crossed the Indus in Sind, we have no mention oi 
^nandapaln opposing Mahmud when he crossed the Indus. Perhaps Mah 
aau< was already to tho east of the Indus when AnandapSla advanced agaius t 
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md met him. In this case Hazro must have been in the possession of Mah* 
mud. The plain to the south of Hazro is -wide enough for such a big battle 
and there is plenty of water to be found at a depth of 10 to 15 ft, in this 
plain and there are no holes or drops in the ground so that the plain is like 
the plain of Panipat suitable for movements of cavalry. Even now it seems 
thdt the plain is used for military manseuvres by the British ermy. 


The plain is flanked by the hills of Kashmir and Anandapala is said by 
some writers to have fled into Kashmir after his defeat. The Gakkhars in¬ 
habit these valleys and we oan ree easily how Gakkhars in great number 
joined AnandapSla’s army in this fight. The shock of tho defeat must have 
been felt throughout the Parjab, as the shook of the defeat at Panipat was 
felt so far south as the Nerbudda and it waa thus easy for Mahmud to march 
on to Kot Kangra and plunder that plaoe. 

It may be added that if we suppose that the battle was fought near 
Peshawar in Mahmud’s territory at it then was, with the Indus before the 
fugitives, it would have been diffoult for AnandapSla or much of his force 
to pass beyond the Indus. It is recorded by Utbi and others that only a 
small number of persons (8000) was slain in the pursuit. The number would 
have been far greater had the Indus confronted the fugitives. 


(B) THE RAID ON NAGARKOT. 

Having routed the Hindu confederate army and put it to 
flight, Mahmud took advantage of this favourable moment to 
make a sudden raid on Nagarkot which was famed then for 
its great idol as well as for its immense riches. This was the 
first expedition undertaken by Mahmud with the set purpose 
of obtaining immense plunder. Whether Mahmud can be 
blamed for attacking Hindu temples and cities for mere plun¬ 
der we will discuss later on. Here it will suffice to remark 
that like Shivaji, Mahmud must have maintained an efficient 
intelligence department and obtained accurate information as 
to where plunder might be obtained, through emissaries who 
travelled openly or incognito in the Hindu kingdoms of 
Horthem India. Nagarkot was a stronghold in the kingdom 
of Kangra. There was a famous idol there of what Hindu 
deity is not stated anywhere; for the JvalamukhI temple which 
is sometimes confounded with this temple was different; 
(JvSl&mukhi is fifteen mile 3 distant from Nagarkot and there 
some jets of gas issue from the top of a hill which priests ignite 
when worshippers come). People from distant parts came to 
worship the Nagarkot idol as well as JvalamukhI and made 
jrich presents. There being a strong fort there, the kings of 
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nbliti deity. It seems probable that as at Benares or at Ujjain 
bsksla) the Mahomedans even under Mahomedan rule allowed the 
Hindus to have a temple of the same god in the vicinity of the old temple 
thrown down, so in Kaugra the fort remaining in the possession 
of Mahomedans, the Hindus wsre allowed to have a temple of the 
same deity in Bhavan. Samsaraohandra the first erected the Vajre&varl 
temple in 1440, and the iconoclastic Shershah again threw it down a 
hundred years later. The tolerant Akbar allowed the temple to be rebuilt 
by king Dharamchand. 


This interesting history, however, shows the strong Hindu spirit of 
tho Katooh Rajas of Kangpa and the temple of Dharamchand built about 
1600 was standing till it was destroyed by the earthquake of 1905. StroDg 
Hindu sentiment has again caused the temple to be built, the dome of whioh 
is being now adorned with gold. 

It is necessary, however, to add that the AmbikS temple in the fort 
is still the place where Katocli Rajputs go to worship. In facfcwe were 
told that every Katoch sends his hair cut in the godana ceremony to be 
placed before the AmbikSdevI in the fort. This fact along with the legend 
of tho discovery of the Vajresvari idol, leads us to believe that the famous 
temple in KangrB which was thrown down by Mahmud was the AmbikB 
temple in the fort * or it may have been the original Vajresvari temple 
in the fort. The idol in the present ArabikS temple is also an 
unfashioned one or swayambhu. In all suoh cases there are movable idola 
in the temples also and Utbi actually states that the people of India made 
the temple a treasury for their groat idols. 


When Utbi relates that “ he (Mahmud) came to the fort of Babim 
Bagra “ a castle in the midst of water high as a mountain and an inaccos 
sible pit’ (p.341) he refers to this very fort at the confluence of the 
two rivers. Of course Bahim Bagra has to be read as Bhim Nagar and 
it is believed that Bhimashah of Kabul founded the town Bhavan. Ths 
further description by Utbi oannot apply to Bhavan and Bhimnagar must be 
taken to mean the whole place inoluding Nagarkot, Bhavan and Kot Kangpa. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SUBJUGATION OF THE PANJAB. 

The Sultan’s attention, as stated before, was constantly 
divided between the east and the west and his far Teaching and 
unceasing activities extended in both directions with equal 
vigilance. Having settled some disputes and troubles in 
Kirman and Kohistan in the west and the north, Mahmud 
again directed his attention to the settlement of the question 
of the Panjab. He had humbled the king of the Panjab and 
taken one of the strongholds of that kingdom, Kangrakot. He 
determined to capture Hardin another strong place on which 
probably the king relied. And he arrived in the provinces of 
India, and “ began to devastate the land, to punish the infidels, 
to overturn the idols and to make an example of high and low. 
And as to the prince of those accursed ones, he sent him 
prostrate to hell. And when the king of Hind saw these 
wounds in the nearest and distant parts of his kingdom, 
he sent his kindred to offer submission ” (Utbi p. 361). Such 
is the succinct account which Utbi gives of this expedition. 
Although he mentions Hardin as stormed in the heading of 
this chapter, he does not describe it. From later historians- 
Elliot thinks that there were two expeditions and not one, a. 
some suggest, and that by Nardin Utbi means to refer to Hahar- 
wala the capital of Gujarat. The second expedition was 
against the fort of Nandan, as will be stated in the next 
chapter, and is described by Firishta and others. It 
indeed appears plain, even according to Utbi, that there were 
two expeditions and the second he describes later on. It is, 
however, difficult to identify Nardin with Naharwala as 
Mahmud could not have gone so far south, leaving the Pan jab 
yot. unsubjugated. We, therefore, take it that Nardin was 
gome place in the Panjab itself and that Mahmud carried a 
devastating campaign which compelled the king of India to 
proffer submission. Who this king was is not mentioned; no 
doubt one chief is said to have been killed, and it is probable 
that AnandapSla himself was killed in one of these combats* 
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Trilochanapala must have offered submission. We 
have already seen that Al-Beruni has recorded that Ananda- 
pala had latterly become a deadly enemy of Mahmud but that 
lTiloohanap&la his son was better disposed. We, therefore, 
take it that Anandapala, instead of being killed in the battle of 
the confederate Hindus, was killed at this time (1009 or 1010) 
and Trilochanapala offered terms of submission. Mahmud 
granted the terms and by these Panjab practically became a 
subordinate province of the Ghaznavide empire. The terms 
were as follows: “The king bound himself to tribute and fide¬ 
lity and appointed sixty yokes (?) of elephants and a payment 
to be mutually fixed and sent by the nobles of the province 
and the people to the treasury. And by way of acting as vice¬ 
roy the king was to keep two thousand men at his court and 
acknowledge fealty every day and month and year, and the 
succeeding rulers were to! obey and follow the same law. 
The Sultan was content with these conditions ! 11 and this 
secured tax became a fixed source of revenue in the book of 
the finance court of the Empire. Thus the road for caravans 
and merchants between the districts of Khorasan and Hind 
became open ”. ( p. 362). 


Such is the normal course of the successive steps in the 
fall of kingdoms. We are here reminded of the fall of 
the Maratha kingdom eight centuries later. There was 
a stubborn struggle in the beginning by the combined Maratlias 
against the English in 1803. The Maratha confederacy was 
defeated in the battle of Assaye by the greatest general of the 
English, Wellesley, much as the great Hindu confederacy was 
defeated by the masterly tactics of Mahmud in 1008 near Hazro. 
Bajirao, like Trilochanapala, submitted and consented to main¬ 
tain a subsidiary force at Poona, of British regiments. This 
was the opposite of what was stipulated by Anandapala's son. 
He, as the usual fashion then was with subordinate kings, 
promised to maintain at Ghazni a force of two thousand 
soldiers for the service of the Ghazni empire at his cost. The 
British method of compelling subordinate kingdoms to maintain 
a British force at their capital was more effective and efficient 
for accomplishing extinction and was tantamount to the imposi¬ 
tion of a heavy tribute for the time being. That final extinc? 
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tion overtook Trilochanapala soon enough (after about 4 years) 
as we shall presently see; but in the parallel case of Bajirao, 
it overtook him after the lapse of 15 years. 

This subjugation of the Panjab was necessary in order that 
Mahmud should securely direct his attention towards the 
troubles which often arose in the west. And one of these we 
will specially mention as it has an interest for the Indian 
reader. Tn the immediate vicinity of Ghazni towards the west 
was the small province of Ghor, a mountainous valley inhabited 
by an unruly tribe which constantly gave trouble to caravans 
and merchants under the very nose of Mahmud.' “The infide¬ 
lity and the insolance of these inhabitants of Ghor who levied 
heavy imposts on caravans and travellers on the strength ot 
their appalling cliffs required to be corrected. And the Sultan 
ordered his army to attack them in their fastness and himself went 
with his body-guard and cutting his way through the passes, 
arrived before the stronghold-nest of the king of Ghor. After 
stubborn fighting, the Sultan ordered his men to turn their 
backs and to show as if they were yielding. These doomed 
ones were deluded and the Hindu no longer remained firm but 
fascinated by the desire to plunder came into the open plain. 
Upon this the Sultan wheeled round and laid them all on the 
couch of sweet sleep. He took the son of the chief as prisoner 
and carried away as booty, wealth and arms which chief after 
chief and infidel after infidel had accumulated” (Utbi p. 364-05). 
The inhabitants of the valley of Ghor were originally infidels 
and even Hindus. They were forcibly converted by Mahmud 
and in the course of about two hundred years, themselves becom¬ 
ing zealous Mahomedans they conquered the Hindus of India./ 
Secondly, we find here Mahmud employing the same tactics in 
fighting as were employed by Shivaji and the Marathas (called 
in Marathi Bakhars the ganimi kdrn or enemy deception). 
Thirdly, like a great ruler Mahmud always bestowed attention 
upon the safety of roads for the encouragement of commerce. 
He wished to see that caravans between Khorasan and Hind 
should safely travel. Mountain tribes in those days as in later 
times levied heavy imposts on them whenever the central 
government was weak. And Mahmud exhibited the same 
vigilance and power as is exhibited by the British Empire at 
the present day in this respect. 
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BATTLE OF NAZIN AND THE ANNEXATION 
OF THE PANJAB. 

F° r four years Panjab remained unmolested. Probably 
± rilochanapala quietly paid the stipulated tribute without 
demur, and Mahmud also appears to have been engaged in the 
west. A terrible famine is described by Utbi as raging in 
Khorasan and its capital Nishapur. He also mentions troubles 
with Ilekkhan the Turk who must have taken advantage of 
these difficulties. Utbi also describes the conquest of Garjistan 
(Georgia) which had belonged to the Samani empire and the 
Shar of which (“the king of Georgia was called Shar, as the 
king among Hindus was called Rai, among Turks Khan and 
among Greeks Caesar”—Utbi p 377) defied Mahmud, and 
Mahmud with his usual swiftness and completeness reduced 
him to subjection. Mahmud then found time to turn his atten¬ 
tion to Hindustan. Human feelings would tempt Mahmud to 
finally annex the Panjab which had been only subjugated and 
the same would impel even Trilochanapala to rebel and throw 
off the yoke imposed upon him. It is, therefore, probable that 
some pretext must have been found by one party or the ether to 
begin the conflict again, as in the parallel case noted beforo viz* 
the Maratha war of 1818 wherein after the defeat of Bapu 
Gokhale Bajirao II finally lost his kingdom. 

Utbi describes this conflict thus ( p. 389-392)" The Sul¬ 
tan having in 400 H. (1009) reduced Hindustan and built 
mosques &c. wished to take possession of the remainder of the 
land of the infidels. Therefore, he summoned his victorious 
armies and covered them with great honour. When he ar. Ived 
at those territories, much snow had fallen and henoe he returned 
to Ghazni but returned again in spring. The king of India sat 
down under the protection of the mountain and took refuge in 
a pass and posted elephants in its narrowness. He summe: . ■ 
the cayalry and infantry of bis kingdom. And a great army 
of infidels from Hindustan, Sind and all quarters rage^ hke 
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in heat and heads were cast upon the battle-field like 
balls. And wherever the elephants came into the engagement, 
the Moslem army with swords and spears cut their throats and 
trunks. When the Sultan saw him (his lieutenant Abdulla 
1 ai) in distress, he sent some stars from his special guard and 
the flame of battle blazed in this way until it was quenched by 
the water of victory. And at one blast of the good fortune of 
Mahmud all their affairs were scattered like dust. And they 
made prizes of their property and elephants. Thus this terri¬ 
tory became exalted amongst the extent of Islam and this vic¬ 
tory was entered in the register of expeditions ”. 

From this description it may be inferred that Trilochana- 
pala made a third attempt to collect the forces of many Hindu 
states for his final fight with Mahmud; and a stubborn and 
terrible battle was fought which was gained by the Mahomedans 
through Mahmud's good fortune and the bravery of his body¬ 
guard. This battle was fought in 404 H. or 1014 according to 
Elliot who quotes Utbi himself for this date though, as above 
stated, in some copies the year 400 H is given, and other his¬ 
torians aiso give the same date. The place where this battle 
was fought is also in dispute. Utbi mentions, in the heading 
of his chapter, Nardin; others call the place Ninduna. It is 
suggested by some that the battle was fought near the moun¬ 
tains of Jud and the hill of Balnath overhanging the Jhelum. 
Elliot, however, thinks that the pass referred to by Utbi is the 
Margalla pass ( Elliot II p. 451). Elliot gives the following 
further account of the battle from a fuller description of it by 
Nizamuddin Ahmad : — 

" In 404 H. the Sultan marched his army against the fort 
of Ninduna, situated in the mountain of Balnath. Puru-Jai- 
pal lefi. veteran troops for its protection while he himself passed 
into one of the valleys of Kashmir. Having taken the fort by 
mining and other operations, the Sultan went against Puru- 
• -.pa; but he fled further. The Sultan obtained great spoil 
anr many slaves. Having converted many infidels and spread 
.slam, the Sultan returned to Ghazni”.* Elliot thinks that the 
chief who fought at Ninduna was Bhima son of Jaipal. In 
ac 1( ' r °fe r ® Utbi for this name given as Nidar Bhim. We 
” not find that name in fcno translation we have used of Utbi. 
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ossibly there are variations in the available copies of Utbi 
But strangely enough Elliot does not go on to explain who 
Puru Jaipal was. We plainly see here a misreading of the 
name Trilochanapala who was the king at this time and that 
name may easily^be read in Persian or Arabic as Puru Jaipal. 
Jaipal and even Anandapala were already dead and Trilochana¬ 
pala was on the throne of the Shahis in the Panjab. His son 
was Bhima and it is probable that Trilochanapala retired into 
Kashmir leaving his fearless son ( Nidar Bhim ) to fight this 
battle. The battle was lost and the further account of Utbi 
may be construed as showing that the Panjab or at least its 
largest part was annexed to the kingdom of Ghazni. As Al- 
Beruni has stated that Trilochanapala died after this date, 
having lived upto 1021, the other account may also be accepted 
and it may be believed that he and even Bhima escaped into 
Kashmir and for about seven years more reigned in the hilly 
submontane districts of the Panjab at the base of the 
Himalayas. 


But Stein the editor of the Eajataranginl thinks that the 
important battle fought between Trilochanapala and Mahmud 
ontheTausi river which falls into the Jhelum from the west 
in the Hazara District which is conterminous with Kashmir 
and so vividly described by Kalhana in that history of Kashmir 
was fought at this time (404 H. or 1013). In this battle Trilo¬ 
chanapala was assisted by a strong contingent from Kashmir 
under lunga, Trilochanapala advised him to fight a cautious 
battle with the wily Turks by taking the support of the hills. 
But Mahmud used his usual stratagem, and sent a contingent 
beyond the Tausi river which being attacked and defeated by 
x unga fled bad across the river. Tunga was emboldened and 
came into the open and joined battle wich Mahmud* (Kaj. 
VII 4? ). The battle was hotly contested, many Kashmir 
officers fell in battle and Trilochanapala himself perform od 
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deeds of valour. The cause of the Hindus was, however, des¬ 
tined to be lost and Mahmud was victorious. Trilochanapala 
escaped into Kashmir never to return. And Kalhapa utters a 
painful lamentation here over the final destruction of the Shahi 
kingdom of Kabul which we have already quoted in our first 
volume. If we reconcile this account with the statement of 
Al-Beruni that Trilochanapala ruled till 1021 and Bhima ruled 
for five years after him, we have either to postpone this battle 
to 1021 A. D. or to believe that Trilochanapala lived and ruled 
till 1021 some other insignifitant portion of the hilly submon¬ 
tane part of the Panjab or went ioKanauj and there again fought 
w'ith Mahmud. 

Lastly, it would be interesting to note that the Jhelum 
Gazetteer identifies Ninduna with Nandana a hill fort in the 
Salt Range where there are some remains of ancient buildings 
belonging to Kashmir rule. At page 62 it states that the dis¬ 
trict was on.e in the possession of Kashmir and then went 
under the Shahis of Kabul, “ Anandapala and Jaipal described 
by Mahomcdan historians as kings of Lahore being really Shahi 
kings of Kabul**. But when the Gazetteer quotes Firishta as 
placing the capture of Nandana in 1008, it may be noted that 
this is very probably a mistake, the year 400 being a misprint 
for 404 H. The conversion of the Rajputs of the Salt Range 
dates according to the Gazetteer from the days of Shihabuddin 
Ghori. “Though it may be that Rajputs and Jats and others 
were forcibly converted by Mahmud, yet they must have re¬ 
turned to Hinduism as soon as his back was turned." But we 
have to remember that this district remained in the possession 
of Mahmud and his successors at Ghazni ever since this con¬ 
quest. The Mahomedan Rajputs of the Salt Range, the Janjuas, 
are believed to be the most ancient inhabitants of the Panjab 
being descended from Anu the fifth son of Yayati and it is even 
thought that Jaipal of Lahore was himself a Janjua (Jhelum 
Gazetteer). 

Utbi relates that a stone was brought out of the temple 
the writing on which declared that the building was forty 
thousand years old “What a folly '* the Sultan observed 
'* when the learned of the world have agx^ed that the world is 
itself not more than seven thousand years old ! I! ** To us in 
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wentieth century, both the statement on the stone and its 
criticism appear equally absurd. Probably this was a very 
ancient inscription dating from the time of Asoka and the 
people in the neighbourhood not knowing its exact date 
assigned it a fabulous age. Nandana in the Salt Range is 
undoubtedly an ancient place as its remains indicate. 


NOTE 1—THE PORT OF NANDANA. 

The Jhelum Gazetteer thus describes this fort (pp. d6-47) “ Fourteen 
miles due east of Choa Saidan Shah, between the villages of Baganwala 
below and Ara above, the outer Salt Range makes a ramarkablo dip. 
There is a steep rooky hill which has absolute command of the route across 
the range. There are extensive remains bore of a temple, a fort and a 
large village. The temple is in ruins. It is like other temples in the range 
in the Kashmirian styio ; but the platform on which it stands is of very 
great ago and older than the temple. In later times a mosque was added 
close to the temple and is also now in a ruinous state. In its court-yard 
is a fragment of an inscription of the same period which is now too far 
gone to be legible. This fort was attacked by Mahmud of Ghazni, a fact 
which has strangely enough hitherto escaped notioo.” 

It may be added that Bhera which is about twelve miles distant from 
Nandaua might have served as a third oapital to AnandapSla when Wahind 
was lost The present town of Bhera is on the east bank of the Jhelum, 
but we know* that the old town was on the west bank where mounds 
still show the ancient site and where ancient coins are still found. Bhera 
even now is, like Poona, a centre of learning, trade and art and the elite of 
the Panjab lawyers, engineers &o. oome from Bhera. They are usually 
Kshatriyas by oaste who have taken to civil professions. Bhera was also 
a centre of learned Brahmins as also of skilled urtizaDs in wood, metrijj 
and cotton. In short Bhera exhibits all the marks of being a capital city* 
and lying as it does, midway between Lahore :md Wahind may have served 
as a third capital to the Shahi kings. 


' The Imperial Gazetteer under Bh*ra 1 tes that the old town was on the west 
k of the Jhelmn m.a was plundered t M: hmud as al»o later by an irrar of Jan«hJ> 
The new town was found <: fa 1C41 A T>. round a tnos* ua which still enlats and it now 
» terminal Railway Station. 
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NOTE 2—THE SHAHI KINGS WITH REVISED 
DATES AND THEIR COINS. 


JaipSl 960-980 
AnandapSla 980-1000 
TrilookanapSla 1000-1021, 


esca 
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We gave the probable dates of Shahi kings in Vol. I. (p. 201) and 
Vol. II ( p. 157) estimated on the usual average of 20 years per reigD, going 
back from 1021 A. D. given by Al-Beruni as the last date of Trilo- 
chanapSla’s reign, as given here in the margin. It is Decessary to reivse 
these dates from the detailed information 
available now in the writings of Utbi and 
other choriniders. It is certain that Jaipal 
ruled till 1001 A. D. He may be taken to have 
ruled from 960 i. e. for forty years. We know 
that he burnt himself on a pyre both on account of his dishonour as^of extreme 
old age. Wahind was taken possession of by Mahmud ; and AnandapSla 
must have resided at Bhera the next city in the kingdom which was on 
the trade route from Wahind viz. Hazro and the Margalla pass and caravans 
took the fruit of Kabul to Peshawar and Lahore and Multan via Bhera 
and took back Indian goods, cotton &c., to Kabul. AnandapSla was killed 
in tho battle of Nardin in 1009 or 1010 A. D. and TrilochanapSla made his 
submission and accepted terms and ruled without molestation till 1014 A.D. 
In that year Mahmud again invaded India and was confronted by Trilocha- 
napSla in the Margalla pass. He was defeated and he escaped into Kash¬ 
mir. HIb son Nidar Bhim defended Nandana fort and the access to Bhora. 
He too fled and retired into Kashmir. Bhera was taken by Mahmud and 
plundered. Triloch anapSla ruled in some hilly part of tho Panjab near 
Kashmir till 1021. On he was immediately pursued in 3014 and was defeated 
in the battle of tho TausT fought in that year or in 1021. He then again 
escaped into Kashmir and thence to Kanauj. As stated in a subsequent 
Lap ter we, however, do not believe that TrilochanapSla went to Kanauj, his 
,ti 0 n there by later historians being a misreading for RSjyapSla. He 
as stated by Al-Beruni in 1021 probably in the battle on the Tausi and 
Bhima died five years later. Perhaps he went 
to Kanauj and died in the battle of the Rahlb 
described in a subsequent ohapter. The 
amended dates with the name of Bhima in 
addition would be as given in the margin. 
One prince of the family is spoken of as taking 
refuge with Bhoja of Malwa ( Saohau). 


JaipSl 960-1001. 
Anandapala 1001-1009. 
Trilochanai-Sla 1009-1021. 
BhimapSla last king of 
the ShahiB 1G21-102G. 


That thene kingB ruled from Kabul to Lahore is oonceded by almost 
all historians. Saohau the translator of Al-Beruni writes in bis preface 
to the lattop’s India “When Al-Beruni wrote, tho PSla dynasty which 
ruled Kabulistau and the Panjab had disappeared from the theatre of his¬ 
tory and their dominions were in the firm grasp of Mahmud and his amve 
officers”. This is incontestably proved by the fact vhat coins oftb ® se ^ mgB 
arc found all over the Pan jab. Thus in the Gazetteer of the Ludhiana 
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-^np^njab are found in the mound of the dilapidated town of Sunet; no 
coins o Delhi kings or of Mahomedan kings are found, though coins of 
cient xin^s, Kushan and others, are also found which shows that Sunet 
was destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni'*. 

, _? f tho Shahi kin « 9 • Samanta was a groat king whose accession is placed 

by Thomas in 935 (but this is not certain, Elliot II p. 425) and he appears to 
nave conquered the Panjab as his coins are plentifully found there. Coins 
ot Bhima are also fouud though rarely in the Panjab, but they are plen- 
tifuily found in Kabulistan. Wo have seen that he founded Bhimanagar 
below Kot Kangra. He was grandfather of Didda the notorious quean oppres¬ 
sor of Kashmir. No coins of Jaipal have been, strangely enough, yet 
found; but coins of Anandapala are found in plenty in the Panjab and 
even in the northern parts of tho Gangotio Duab : (ditto). No coins have 
been found of Trilochanapala or BhTmapala who probably did not rule 
over any part of the Panjab, 


Those rulers appear to have beon Saivitea from their ooins which 
contain a figure of Nandi (Siva’s bull) but Bhima I seems to have be:n 
o Veishpava as he is said in the Taranginf to have built a temple of 
Keshava in Kashmir as already noticed in Vol. I (p. 194). Vaishpavism 
appears to have been provelont at this time in tho Panjab as also in 
Kabulistan. 


Elliot mention, that tho last king Bhima wrote a letter to Chandrarai 
(of Bundolkhand) advising him not to fight with Mahmud; and quotes 
Utbi as his authority (p. 43?) extraot from whoso work is giver, at page 
48 (Elliot II). As already stated, different copies of the Yamini read 
differently at certain places especially in giving names. Tho translation 
which we have used of the Yamini does not contain this name • and we 
have taken the advtoe given to Chandrarai to retire as oomiug from R^iya- 
pala of Kanauj which Is more probable as Bhima could not have come so 
far south. But if he did, as his father Ttiloehanapala is also represent 
to have done, he must have then been an ally of Mahmud whose au l>or ur , 
nate he had become. The mention of bis undo being converted to Maho- 
medanism which we have in one oopy also, seems to refer to one Sevakapila 
(nabira nnptra-Jaipal 1. e. a daughter’s son of Jaipal) who had accepted 
Islam and who had been appointed by Mahmud governor ofPoshavar. 
Subsequently he revolted and Mahmud attaokod him and bo was 
eventually killed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 




THE EXPEDITION TO THANESAR. 

We may pause here a little and see how the small kingdom 
of Ghazni had become an extensive empire by this time. ' It is 
sometimes urged that Mahmud merely undertook plundering 
expeditions without the object of annexing territories and 
solidifying a powerful state. This appears to be wrong from 
what we have seen of the expansion of Mahmud’s kingdom upto 
this time. He achieved a conscious expansion of his territory 
and solidified his state by forcible conversion. In this he was 
actuated by religious zeal as well as by a correct appreciation 
of the essentials of a strong state. He first secured Khorasan 
and other provinces immediately to the west of his kingdom 
over which even in the days of Samani supremacy Sabuktagin 
had ruled. He next turned his attention to the east. The pro¬ 
vinces of Jalalabad and Kabul (Lamghanat) were already annex¬ 
ed and forcibly converted to Mahomedanism. Mahmud first 
secured the Bannu district of the present N. W. Frontier pro¬ 
vince which was an ancient tract of the Hindus and was 
clearly in possession of the Shahis of Kabul. There aTe exten¬ 
sive mounds near Bannu which show that this district said to 
be settled first by Bharata, brother of Rama (vide Ramayana 
^TJttarakanda), was in the possession of the Kabul Shahis “In 
''these mounds coins are found plentifully not only of Azij and 
Vasudeva of Indo-Bactrian period but also of the last Brahmin 
kingly line of Kabul”; but they contain no coins of any Mahome- 
dan kings showing that the city was destroyed by Mahmud. 
The old road to Hindustan from Ghazni was via modern Bannu 
and the Kurrum and it fell into disuse when the Khyber 
pass was opened (Bannu Gazetteer). This district was, it 
seems, seized by Mahmud first and the people forcibly conver¬ 
ted in order to enable him to pass over to India easily. Mah¬ 
mud annexed the Peshawar District next, capturing Wahind 
after the signal defeat of Jaipal in the plain of Peshawar. 
V* ahind was the capital of the Kabul kingdom and was also 
on the then second route to India, being a little above the 
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junction of the Kabul river with the Indus. The basins of the 
two rivers Kramu and Kubha (Kurrum and Kabul) well-known 
even in the Jftigveda and situate in the first home of the Vedic 
Aryans, were thus in the hands of Mahmud and were now 
Mahomedan lands. Mahmud hereafter extended his kingdom 
westward by reducing the more distant provinces of the Samani 
empire and also eastward by first acquiring Multan which was 
already a Mahomedan state as also by annexing the kingdom 
of Bhatia which, as shown before, lay to the southwest of 
Multan and between the Indus and the Jhelum. Finally he 
annexed the Panjab the remaining province of the Kabul Shahis. 
He did not, for reasons which we will explain later on, apply to 
this province the process of forcible conversion though probably 
even here he appears to have converted many people. Thus 
the extension of the empire upto this point was by the gradual 
absorption of neighbouring provinces just in the same manner 
as the British empire gradually extended from Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras by the gradual absorption of neighbouring 
provinces. We see Bengal first acquired by the British, then 
Bihar, then the U. P. and finally the Panjab by defeating the 
Sikhs. The process was here as with Mahmud the same, viz. 
first subjection with retention of previous powers as payers of 
tribute and then total absorption. Having thus extended his 
rule over the Panjab, Mahmud next turned his attention to the 
conquest and the plundering of the provinces further east. 
And the first kingdom which naturally he would attack wa 
the kingdom of Thanesar which was immediately to the south¬ 
east of the Pan jab. 

That there was a kingdom at Thanesar is probable, as Al- 
Beruni mentions Thanesar in his geographical chapter. (Strange¬ 
ly enough he mentions Thanesar once between the Jumna 
nd the Ganges and again in the place where it should properly 
come; probably the first name has to be corrected). There wa.s 
also a famous deity at Thanesar and there is one even now. 
Mahomedan later writers name it Jagsom, a word which can¬ 
not be reduced to its Sanskrit equivalent. Here was the ancient 
kingdom of Pratapavardhana, father of Rarsha the last T>ad- 
dhist emperor of Northern India. Mahmud is said to have 
undertaken this expedition against Thanesar to take possession 
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_celebrated elephants which Utbi calls by the name of 

Silman, while later writers call them Moslem, as they bent 
down, in prayer as it were, like Mahomedans, in genuflexion. 
Probably all the motives for Mahmud’s expeditions were pre¬ 
sent viz: desire of obtaining plunder, of breaking a famous idol 
and of subjugating an adjacent kingdom. Utbi describes this 
expedition as follows (p. 394-5): “ Accordingly the Sultan 

marched towards Thanesar with an army educated in the 
chamber of the sacred war and passed a desert so dreadful that 
a bird would not fly over its atmosphere. But providence 
granted aid and they came to that place. Before them they 
found a running stream full of water, lofty mountains and 
ground full of impracticable stones. The enemy retired into 
the mountains. The Sultan crossed the river by two fords and 
attacked the enemy and (by evening) scattered them among 
the rocks. And as for the stamping elephants which consti¬ 
tuted their confidence they left them on the spot. The Sultanas 
elephants went after them and brought them to the Sultan s 
halting place. The army shed so much blood that the water of 
the river became undrinkable. ** 

The above account is simple and indicates that there was 
a stubborn fight with some chief not mentioned and that the 
elephants for which Mahmud principally came were secured* 
There is no mention of an idol being broken, but Utbi in the 
beginning mentions idol-breaking as one of the objects of Mah¬ 
mud. The identification of Thanesar becomes doubtful owing 
to the difficulty of arriving at a stream after marching through 
a desert which does not fit in with the actual position of .Thane- 
sar (Elliot Vol. II 452). But we must remember that Utbi 
dees not write from personal knowledge and is always hyper¬ 
bolical in his descriptions There is the river Sarasvatl near 
Thanesar and the Karnal District Gazetteer, in describing its 
physical aspects, states that there are hilly tracts to the north 
of Thanesar from which torrential rivers come such as the 
Sarasvatl (p. 1 ). The battle may not have been fougbt in the 
immediate vicinity of Thanesar but at some distance. The 
battle is rightly placed in 1014 A. D., as the Gazetteer also does, 
a year after the annexation of the Panjab and Mahmud may 
have come upon Thanesar suddenly through the desert via 
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J&Itan. The whole of the Panjab was now under him and he 
could take any route he liked. He had visited Multan ere this 
a second time and punished the Mahomedans there for again 
relapsing into the Karmatian heresy. 

The account given by Firishta of this expedition is, we 
think, wholly imaginary. Firishta places this event in 402 H. 

(1011 A. D.) and relates that Anandapala on learning Mah¬ 
mud’s intention to attack Thanesar and desecrate the famous 
idol there named Jagsom, although he was subordinate to 
Mahmud, submitted a respectful protest. But Mahmud re¬ 
fused saying that the followers of the religion of Mahomet 
exerted themselves in the subversion of idolatry to obtain 
reward in heaven. The Raja of Delhi thereupon called upon 
the Hindus of the whole of India to come together to defend 
the idol of Thanesar. But Mahmud attacked Thanesar before 
the Hindus could assemble. After capturing Thanesar, Mah¬ 
mud wished to march on Delhi; his nobles told him that he 
could not safely do it till he had conquered and annexed the 
Panjab behind him. All this is pure imagination as Delhi was 
not then in such a leading position as to appeal to the Hindus 
of the whole of India. It was, if it had come into existence, an 
insignificant subordinate kingdom. The expedition again 
according to TJtbi took place after the reduction of the Panjab 
to the position of an annexed province at the battle of Nazin 
(Nandana) aDd when Anandapala was already dead. Firishta 
by ante-dating this event has given this imaginary glowing 
account. Even Elliot rightly says here, though he restricts 
his remark to Delhi only, “ There is nothing in the Yamini to 
warrant the reference to Delhi; the existence of which is no¬ 
where alluded to by contemporary writers. ” ( Al-Beruni, as 
already stated, does not even mention Delhi in his geographical 
chapter). “The frequent mention by Firishta of Delhi and its 
Raja in connection with the Ghazni kings does not rest on 
solid foundation. ” (p. 454 ). The fact is that writers coming 
four or five centuries later cannot divest themselves of their 
surroundings and must bring in Delhi which was so famous 
in their days. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE SACK OF MATHURA. 




The last; expedition convinced Mahmud that it was possi¬ 
ble to extend his raids into Mid-India where the city of Ma¬ 
thura famed for its temples and their riches was situate. He 
had also a cause of quarrel with the Pratihara Emperor oj. 
Northern India, Rajyapala, as he had twice assisted the kings 
of the Panjab in their fights with him. But he took time be¬ 
fore he undertook this distant expedition and made due prepara¬ 
tions. He wished to secure his rear and there were troubles 
in his western provinces. Utbi has related them in his history 
with fullness. He mentions also a change of viziers at Ghazni* 
The government at Ghazni was an ordered one and Mahmud 
exercised strict control over the governors of provinces. Kho- 
rasan was the centre of learning in those days and learned men 
from there were appointed to high offices. Tne language oi ic 
learned was Persian, but the new vizier who was himself a poet 
and a man of learning ordered all documents to be drawn up 
in Arabic. Ilekkhan king of Turks died about this time and 
he was succeeded by his brother. While Mahmud was attac 
ing and subduing idolators in Hindustan, the idolators of Cbm 
and Mongolia came down upon the Mahomedan Turks of 
Kashgar with a force of one hundred thousand men. Pus was 
a precursor of those dreadful inroads of the Moguls under Chan- 
giskhan which devastated Asia two centuries later, fogankhan, 
brother of Ilekkhan, sent for succour from all Mahomedan 
states to oppose this formidable invasion and probably Mahmud 
sent a contigent. A fierce battle was fought and the idolators 
of Chin like the idolatos of Hind were defeated and almost 
annihilated. Mahmud continued his previous friendly relations 
with the Turks under Togankhan and cemented them further 
by marrying a daughter of Ilekkhan to his son Masa ud, whom 
he appointed governor of Balkh. 

Utbi also describes how Mahmud by his zeal for religion 
had become renowned and “by his intelligence had even come 
to be considered a guide in expounding the law " and “ watebsd 
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* ordained statutes should be kept pure from the dust of 
Ration . The Sultan commissioned spies to discover 
heretics and their places of meetings. They were brought 
from different places and cities to the court and impaled on 
trees or stoned. And the venerable Abu Bakar, a religious 
nobleman, coincided in opinion with the Sultan. Utbi further 
relates how a certain Tahirti who claimed to be a Sayyad and 
an emissary from the king and Khalifa of Egypt with letters 
and robes was proceeding to Ghazni but was stopped by order 
of Mahmud at Herat and conveyed back to Nishapur, capital 
of Khorasan and there tried for heresy and finally executed 
with the consent of Kadir Billah the Khalifa of Baghdad. 
Mahmud sternly suppressed heresy as well as the schism of 
Khilafat throughout his extensive dominions and thus acquired 
fame throughout the Mahomodan world (p. 444). It is no 
wonder that zealous soldiers collected at Ghazni to take part 
in his religious wars against infidels which by the destruction 
of idols and the acquisition of plunder secured advantage in the 
next as well as in this world. 
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Having conquered Khwarism which had meantime rebelled 
and having annexed that land to his other kingdoms, “ the Sul¬ 
tan thought he would undertake a third sacred conquest and he 
arrived at Bost and examined the accounts of collectors. The 
conquests of Hindu territories so as to become the territory of 
Islam were overflowing and "the veil of infidelity remained 
nowhere except in Kashmir". “ Nearly twenty thousand men 
had come from the plains of Mawarannahar (beyond the Oxus) 
through zeal for Islam. They excited the purpose of the Sul can 
and he desired to proceed with those troops to Kanauj. This 
was a country quite unknown to foreign kingdoms." 

Utbi thus describes the march to Kanauj and the fight 
near Mathura. “From the rivers Jihun(Sind) and Jhelum 
and Chand he went sraight to Tibet. And wherever be came, 
envoys came to meet him, offering submission and allegiance. 
And when he arrived near Kashmir, Habali son of Shasin, 
general of the army of Kashmir, joined his service. As he was 
told that there was no room for any one who had not accepted 
Islam, he took his position with robbers (skirmishers) and went 
before the troops. The army passed valley after valley and every 
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night before the crowing of the cook, the sound of fife and drum 
arose (vide description of the maroh of Harsha by Bana Vol. I 
p. 143). On the 29th of Bajab in 409 H. (1018) they left the 
Jumna behind and came to the castle of Barm (Baran) in the 
country of Harun; the king was the greatest of the sovereigns of 
India but when he saw the army sea, he came down with about 
10,000 men and accepted Islam. From hence they came to the 
fortress of Kaljand who had immense riohes, strong cavalry and 
grand army. He arranged his army, his cavalry and his ele¬ 
phants and waited for the approach of the Sultan in a wood 
into whose intricacies a ray of the sun could not penetrate and 
from whose loaves and branches a needle would not reach the 
ground. The Sultan commanded his advanced guard to force 
themselves into the midst of the forest. They found a road 
from the upper castle and when the green sea struck out Allah 
Akbar” they stood firm for a time and made charges from their 
position. At length it became known that all events are in the 
grasp of destiny and the well-formed scimitar, though its force 
may bo extreme and its edge sharp, is but a vassal to the decree 
of fate, if it penetrate to the Moslem blood. The despicable 
ones threw themselves into the river in order that the current 
might be the means of their preservation, but some came to 
the sword and some were drowned. Five thousand perished 
and Kaljand drew his dagger, killed his wife and ripping him¬ 
self up went to hell. Of their wealth 185 heads of elephants 
and other plunder came to the Sultan. In the city there was a 
place of worship of the Indian people, and when he came to 
that place he saw a city of wonderful fabric and ^conception, 
so that one might say this is a building of paradise . 


4. From this poetical but concise account of the secretary 
of Mahmud who was probably in Ghazni, we can determine the 
course of the expedition by the help of other information. Mah¬ 
mud maTched with an army of about one lakh of men of whom 
20,000 were irregular amateur Turkish soldier;' from beyond the 
Oxus But he kept strict discipline on the maroh, as a great 
commander does, rising in the early morning and marching 
throughout the day. For he had to surprize the enemy by the 
celerity of his movement. He marched along the foot of the 
Himalayas in order probably to avoid crossing big rivers lower 
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ing them. They devastated all that oity and the Sultan 
passed therefrom towards Kanauj, leaving the greater part 
of his army there.” 


Such is the account, painful to a Hindu, of the sack of 
Mathura by Mahmud in the declining days of the Imperial 
Pratihara kings of Kanauj. W ealth always has passed from the 
weak to the strong and one is reminded-here of the sack of 
Rome by Alaric in the declining days of the Roman Empire so 
graphically described by Gibbon ** Eleven hundred and sixty 
years after the foundation of the Imperial city which had 
subdued and civilized a considerable part of mankind, it was 
delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and 
Scythia. The recently converted Goth spared the Vatican 
and many Christians found asylum there ; but a oruel slaughter 
was made of the Romans; gold and jewels were removed and 
the palaces of Rome were stripped of their splendid furniture. 
Many a statue was melted for its precious material and many 
a vase was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle-axe. 
It is not easy to compute the multitude who from a honourable 
position and prosperous fortune were suddenly reduced to the 
miserable position of captives. Fugitives from Rome filled 
the povinces and this awful catastrophe of Rome fillod the 
astonished empire with grief and tenor.” 
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THE FALL OF KANAUJ. 

Grief and terror must have seized the Emperor of Northern 
India and R&jyap&la, like Honorarius the emperor of Rome, 
fled and was neither in Mathura nor in Kanauj but was already 
in Bari beyond the Ganges, a place not yet identified. Mahmud 
must have heard all this through his informers. He, however, 
took care to take an augury on the Koran and pursued 
Rajyapala beyond the Ganges with a small force that he may 
be tempted to come to a fight. Utbi rightly describes him as 
the chief of the kings of India and says that all kings bent 
their necks to him and acknowledged his power and dignity. 
The name of this king, we now know, was Rajyap&la a word 
which might be read in Persian as’Raja Jaipal or Haipal and 
Elliot in the absence of the epigraphic evidence we now 
possess, it is Ino wonder, identified him with Jaipal, king of 
Lahore who was already deadj and who perhaps, he thought, 
was acknowledged king even in Mid-India. Later Mahomedan 
historians call him by various other names which are all 
absurd guesses and some have called him Kunvarp&la i. e. heir 
apparent of Jaipal. On the 8th of Shaban (January 1019, Elliot 
II p. 457) “ Mahmud reached Kanauj where a mountain rose 
before him and his army passed the Ganges to pursue the 
fugitive emperor. As the Sultan did not probably come at 
him, he (returned and) reduced the seven fortresses of Kanauj 
placed on the margin of the water of the Ganges ” (Utbi p. 457). 

.Nearly 10,000 temples were built in these castles and the 
lying idolators declared that the fabrics were two or three 
hundred thousand years old ”. Kanauj is an ancient town 
supposed to be ruled by the Vedic king Kusika father of 
Visv&mitra and its sacredness was as great as that of Mathu¬ 
ra. It was a flourishing city at this time and its grandeur had 
begun in the days of Harsha four , hundred years before. It 
v as already a vast city in his days as recorded by Hiuen 
Tsang whose description of it we have quoted in Vol. I (p. 28). 
The greater number of the people had left the place and the 
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Cj took the forts in one clay and plundered them. Kanau j 

appears, however, to have been not as grand as Mathura. The 
glowing description given by Mahmud is sometimes wrongly 
transferred to Kanauj but from Utbi it is clear that it belongs in 
reality to Mathura. Mahmud is not clearly stated to have 
destroyed the temples here as at Mathura. 


“ The Sultan thence turned to Manj a fortified place of 
the Brahmins ” and they for a time resisted him but finding 
resistance unavailable “ they threw themselves down from the 
oastle while some killed themselves with darts and the edge of 
swords ”. What place this was has again not been ascertained. 
It must have been a place lower down on the Ganges and said 
to be in the present Etawa District. From hence the Sultan 
came to the fortress of ‘ Aster * held by Jandbal the Violent. 
“ This fortress was situated in the midst of a forest upon an 
eminence and deep moats were drawn around it This place 
is identified with Asni now a village on the western bank of 
the Ganges in the Fatehpui* district where there is even now a 
strong fort on the Ganges. Its chief was probably subordinate 
to Kanauj and likely to give trouble. Having subdued this 
chief, Mahmud directed his course towards Chandrar&i who 
was the owner of a very strong fortress. ” This was of course 
the Chandel king, the owner of the almost impregnable fort of 
Kaianjar, who was an independent king, as even Utbi relates 
that “ he had never owned submission to any one and knew 
nothing but boasting and pride ”. (p. 450.) 

Utbi mentions here a quarrel between Jandbal the Violent 
(perhaps a chief belonging to the ancient Gautama clan which 
even now inhabits the Fatehpur Distriot-Fatehpur Gazetteer- -or 
a Song&r chief whose descendants are now on the south of the 
Jumna and known as the Maharajas of Jagmanpur in the 
Jalaun District) and Chandrarai, which cannot be well under¬ 
stood and in the midst of this quarrel Mahmud came upon 
Chandrarai who “depending upon the repelling pow?r of his 
forts and his numerous army determined to oppose the Sultan. 
But Hai'oal advised him not to fight and he retired with his 
army and treasures into a mountain. M Utbi attributes this 
advice of Haibal to the treacherous motive of taking possession of 
the fort (probably Kalpi) of Chandrarai himself when the Sultan 
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draduefeated him ; but “ the Sultan without stopping to reduce 
the fort pursued Chandrarai into his place of retirement for three 
successive days and killed many men and seized their arms 
and accoutrements. They took some elephants by force and 
others came willingly whom they gave the name of Khudadad 
or God-given. They obtained from the treasure of Chandrarai 
three thousand packets of gold, silver and jewels and saphires 
and so great an abundance of slaves that the price of each did 
not exceed ten dirhams. The Sultan returned to Ghazni and the 
renown of his prosperity extended from the east to the west ” 

This certainly was the most extended, the most fruitful 
and the most energetic expedition undertaken by Mahmud in 
which he came as far south as modern Cawnpore and Kalpi. 
Later Mahomedan historians and Firishta especially have made 
many incongruous statements and additions in consequence of 
their ignorance of the real history of the period and even of 
the geography of Antarbed. And European historians have been 
at pains to explain the movements of Mahmud by relying 
chiefly on Firishta. But as Elliot has pointed out all this 
arose from following Firishta too implicitly without referring 
to more original and authentic sources (p. 408). That principal 
source is the Yamini of Utbi and we have given the above 
account from it. The real probable course of Mahniud after 
entering the Antarbed appears to be this: —he moved via 
Meerut and Baran south as far as Mah&ban, then crossed the 
Jumna and plundered Mathura. He then repassed the Jumna, 
arrived at Kanauj, crossed the Ganges to frighten R&jyap&la and 
returning took Kanauj. Going south through Antarbed he 
defeated a powerful chief and crossing the Jumna again at 
Kalpi pursued Chandrarai into the mountains but not as far as 
Kalanjar. He racrossed the Jumna at Kalpi and returned as he 
had cornu through the Antarbed. The same course is described 
in the history of Nizamuddin Ahmad, an extract from which is 
given by Uliot (Vol. II p. 460-1) in which Nizamuddin makes 
only a fe^' alterations in what Utbi has stated. 

The real difficulty is in determining the names and actions 
of Hindu chiefs and we have already stated on the basis of 
epigraphic evidence new available which was not before Elliot 
that the king of KWiuj was the Pratihara emperor Rajyapale 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

EXPEDITION AGAINST KALANJAR. 

From here onwards we lose the guidance of the account 
written by Utbi, a contemporary and secretary of Mahmud and 
have to rely on later historians or Bakharkars who wrote two 
or three hundred years later. Why Utbi finishes his account 
hero is inexplicable. There is not the smallest doubt that he 
lived upto the year 420 H and later for he mentions that in that 
year Kadhi Abdulla Said went on pilgrimage to Mecca and he 
also relates the controversies which raged between him and 
Abu Baker on his return. The translator of Utbi remarks in a 
foot-note here that if this year be correct Utbi must be taken 
to have lived longer than he is supposed to do (p. 474 ). Again 
Utbi states that Mahmud passed a long life and the translator 
again remarks in a foot-note that this expression would imply 
that Utbi lived during a greater part of Mahmud’s life than is 
usually supposed ( p. 483 ). It is, therefore, a puzzle why Utbi 
does not carry on his narrative down to the year 420 H or 1029 
A. D. Probably he finishes his account with the climax attained 
at this time ( 1020 A. D.) by Mahmud’s good fortune. His 
empire at this*moment was so extensive that it reached on the 
north-west to the Caspian sea, including as it did Khwarlsm anu 
even Georgia, while on the south-east, it touched the Parsuti 
including the Punjab and Thanesar. He had further humbled 
and subjected to a yearly tribute the emperor of Northern India, 
at the battle on the Rahib and perhaps he had defeated and 
entered into friendly relations with the king of the Turks beyond 
the Oxus. He had finally obtained incalculable wealth from 
the raid on Mathura and Kananj and human nature impelled 
him to expend it on a magnifioent mosque at Ghazni, being 
incited thereto, perhaps, by the sight of the magnificent temple 
at Mathura “ which the best architects ” ho said “ could not 
have built in two hundred years. ” He, therefore, at this time 
designed and reared a splendid mosque at Ghazni, the old 
mosque there being built for a smaller number of people and at 
a time when Ghazni had but a small territory. Utbi describes 
11 
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ie building of the grand Juma Masjid of Ghazni on which 
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“slaves from Hind and Khorasan worked day and night and 
superintendents richly paid supervised from morning to evening. 
Trees were brought from Hind and Sind and used on the said 
works; mighty stones of marble, square and hexagonal, were 
brought from distant places. And they drew out the domed 
porticoes so perfectly spherical that the arch of the sky was but 
a myth in comparison.'’ They spared not the purest gold in 
their paintings and gilding, and crushed the bodylike idols and 
fastened them in the doors and walls. The Sultan commanded 
a closet to be constructed for his own use. “ He commanded 
the fabric to be square with expanding porches and interlacing 
curvatures.” The pavement was made of white marble and on 
the sides of every court they delineated golden paintings shaded 
with lapis-lazuli. “ Every one who saw this fabric took the 
linger of wonder into his mouth and said ‘Oh thou who hast 
beheld the mosque of Damascus and are maddened thereby 
and profess that no building like that is possible ’ come and see 
the mosque of Ghazni.’ ” “ In front there was an immense nave 
i0r K^at festivals and congregations in which sir thousand 
servants might fulfil their duties.” “And he built near the 
precincts a college and supplied it with valuable books and 
nr- volumes of theology and to these pure walls of instruction 
professors and Imams and students directed their course; and 
rom the endowments of the college they received daily 
maintenance and necessaries and a salary monthly or yearly 
was paid to them. And during the reign of the Sultan the 
extent of Ghazni exceeded all cities in spacious buildings and 
solid edifices. And amongst other fabrics there were a thnncnnri 



uesuripnon or tne Sultans just rule 
and the rule of his younger brother in Khorasan where he was 
appointed by Mahmud hut tinWnr.nm- u __ 
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bib as the thirteenth expedition and enumerates four more 
„ , « tlo ns ‘hereafter on the authority of Nizamuddin and 
Fuishta. These do not mention their own authorities, yet it is 
probable that they had some reliable sources of information for 
their narrative, though we find that owing to distance of time 
and ignorance of localities they make many wrong statements. 
LTtbi mentions state documents suoh as a register of expeditions 
and even memoirs written by Mahmud himself and it 
is probable that other contemporary writers suoh as Baihaki 
whose works are not available to us, supplied them with 
information. It is not, therefore, possible that these later writer* 
give us imaginary stories though wo must accept their aocounts 
with caution and try to tally them with Information available 
from Indian epigraphio evidence. Thus the statement of 
Nizamuddin that the Raja of Kanauj was killed by a Raja 
named Nanda for having submitted to the Sultan ( Elliot II 
p. 63), a statement made by him from some contemporary 
Mnhomedan writer, is-borne out and supported by Chandella and 
EachhapaghSta inscriptions. As will be related in Chandella 
history later on, a Chandella inscription states that Vidyadhara 
son of Ganda destroyed the king of Kanyakubja ( E. I In 222) 
and that in this he was assisted by Bhoja and the Kalaohur 
king This combined force was led by a Kachhapaghata king of 
Gwalior who was a feudatory of the Chandella king and another 
kachhapaghata chieftain of Dubhkund (in GwalStorritoryl by 
name Arjuna is said in an inscription to have actually when 
engaged in the service of king Vidyadhara, by his arrows in 
a great battle cut through the neck of Rajyapala. This so* - ? - 
volumes of the spirit of the Rajput kings of this time who did 
not like the action of Rajyapala in submitting to a foreign king, 
ihe breaker of the idols of Mathura, and a combined army of 
Chandella, ParamSra, Kalachuri and Kaobhapaghata kings 
attacked Rajyapala in Kanauj and killed him. Probably they 
returned without doing more and Triloehanapala son of Rajya- 
paia succeeded him in due course at Kanauj. 


Though thus the account of Rajyapala being killed is true, 
it seems to us that Nizamuddin is wrong in placing this event 
before the expedition of Mahmud against Rai Jaipal (Rajyapala) 
$nd the battle the Rahib described above and in misstating 
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the eight men who crossed the deep stream of the Rahib 
crossed the Jumna where further Puru Jaipal opposed Mahmud. 
Again, Nizamuddin states that the eight men advanced on 
Bari which is mentioned by no other writer (Elliot II p. 464). 
The advance and capture of Bari must be correct as we know 
from Al-Beruni that Rajyapala had made it his residence. It 
must have been after the battle on the Rahib that Rajyapala 
must have submitted and consented to the payment of a 
tribute. It was after this that Rajyapala must have been 
attacked by the Hindu confederacy led by the Chandella king 
and Mahmud on hearing of this must have thought it necessary 
to chastise both the Chandella and the Gwalior kings. Lastly 
Nizamuddin twice leads Mahmud against the Chandella king 
once after the capture of Bari and again in what Elliot calls 
the fifteenth expedition viz. that against Gwalior and Kalanjar 
on the authority of the same author Utbi does not mention 
that Mahmud went against Chandrarai after the battle of the 
Rahib, for at that time Rajyapala Lad not yet been killed. 
It seems probable that Chandrarai was only once attacked 
and not twice. 

Mahmud led in 1022 an expedition against Kirat, Nu^ 
Lohkot and Lahore (reckoned as fourteenth by Elliot); the 
tirst ovvo are identified with Swat and Bajaur where Hinduism 
sti 1 lingered and the people were worshippers of the lion which 
toinks means Sakya Sinha or Buddha. But though this 
distr.ct was a staunch Buddhist district in the days of Hiuen 
.sang vet, we think, Buddhism was dead in the tenth and 
e eventh centuries throughout these territories. The lion refers 
to the man-lion Avatara of Vishnu and we have shown in 
Volume I, that the worship of Narasinha was prevalent in the 
Panjab, Multan being known as Prahlsdapura or the city of 
Prahlada devotee of Narasinha. Mahmud conquered this ter¬ 
ritory and converted the people to Mahomedanism. He then 
" , A 0 toe impregnable fortress of Kashmir and 

« urned without effecting an entrance into that inaccessible 
emn ry, a tci paying a visit to Lahore* which was now the 
capi a o one of his Indian provinces. He must have learnt 


*««»* Lahore Qaretteci that Mahmud 

L i ° uo - v{s,t at which seems incredible. 
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the 'events at Kanauj and determined to lead an expedi¬ 
tion against Gwalior and Kalanjar next autumn. 

In 404 H (1023 A. D.) he led this expedition and he must 
not have crossed the Jumna at all as he had first to chastise 
the king of Gwalior. This king submitted without fighting and 
as he was merely a feudatory of Kalanjar, Mahmud did not 
wait here long but proceeded against Ganda, called Nanda 
wrongly by Mahomedan writers. Some European writers 
doubt the truth of this expedition and Elliot could not explain 
the inclusion of Gwalior in it (Elliot II p. 467) ; but when we 
know from inscriptions that both Gwalior and Kalanjar had 
together attacked R&jyapala, we may not only grant the neces¬ 
sity and truth of this expedition but see why Gwalior was first 
attacked and humbled. Nizamuddin detailing this expedition 
says that Mahmud again attacked Kalanjar which as we have 
seen is a repetition. In reality this was the first expedition 
against Chandrarai of Kalanjar (perhaps the second if we take 
into account the first invasion of Kalpi after Kanauj and 
Mathura were taken in 1018 A. D.). Ganda at this time retired 
to Kalanjar which Mahmud invested. Nizamuddin writes 
that “ this fort was unparallelled in the whole of Hindustan for 
strength. Nanda presented three hundred elephants and sued 
for peace.’" “He also sent a few Hindi verses in praise of the 
Sultan which were shown to learned men of the country and 
court-poets who bestowed high praise upon them ; the Sultan 
was pleased and sending some presents bestowed upon Nanda 
fifteen fortresses.” It seems that Mahmud was prudent enough 
not to waste his power upon the reduction of such fortresses as 
Kalanjar and Gwalior, and contented himself with accepting 
their submission, and their non-interference with the king of 
Kanauj paying him a tribute. It is natural that Trilochanapala 
who had succeeded RSjyapala must have consented to pay 
a yearly tribute as covenanted by his father. 


NOTEIt seems to us that Sir Vincent Smith implicitly following 
Nizamuddin has given a different and probably mL taken aocomn of these 
events in his article on the Chandoilas in Indian Antiquary XXXVII 
(p. 142). He observes “In the oonrso of the 12th expedition in Jan. 1013 
RajyspSla submitted and promised an indemnity of one million dirhems 
and 30 elephants. F.m this submission BSjyapSia was killed by Ganda ’a 
eon in May 1019. Mahmud invaded am.in and an ally of Ganda who. 
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tity is obscured by ibe imperfection of the Persian alphabet but who 
was almost certainly Trilochanapala son ofRajyapala opposed Mahmud’s 
passage of the Jumna but failed. Mahmud crossed the river and capturod 
and sacked the town of Bari and then marched southwards to chastise 
Ganda in his own territory. He collected a force in accordance with the 
usual Hindu custom comprising 36,000 horse, 115000 foot and 640 elephants. 
The Sultan felt uneasy and reconnitred the army from an eminence In 
the night Ganda fled. The Sultan carefully attacked the deserted camp 
lest there might be a ruse and got immense booty. The cowardice and the 
immense plunder again induced the Sultan to invade his territory via 
Gwalior in 1023 A. D. Mahmud invested Kalanjar. Gandi gave him 
300 elephants and immense presents and accepted back Kalanjar and 15 
forts from Mahmud. Notwithstanding the success gained so easily by 
Mahmud, the Chandel kingdom was not again attacked by Mahomedans 
until 180 years had elapsed and Ganda's successors were left free to manage 
their own affairs This account is full of apparent inoogruities 
owing to Smith’s following Nizamuddin implicitly as stated above, 
luzamuddin gives two expeditions against Kalanjar instead of one and 
places both 3fter the defeat and death of RSjyapSla at the hands of 
the Chand 1las. In'this case the seoond expedition becomes an unneces¬ 
sary expedition as undertaken merely for plunder and via Gwalior 
tor no roason. Secondly, Ganda’s running away at night when he had 
? 'toh au overwhelming force is on the face of it unbelievable. Utbi never 
describes such scenes; but later Mahomedan writers are tempted 
to imagine auoh encounters wherein overwhelming forces are assigned 
to h^ Hind ’ king and lie ia shown to have run away without fighting, 
hvea Utbi has described Ganda as an independent king full of pride 
and courage. This is a plainly imaginary scene invented by Nizam- 
uddin. »for even on his own showing, if this expedition had been undertaken 
rj Mahmud to punish Kalanjar for killing RajyapSla, there was no neces- 
fc ° croaa the ;* urnna aud go against Kanauj. It does not seem likely 
t rrilocharjaphla would oppose Mahmud to whom his father had submit¬ 
ted. Lastly Utbi does not relate that Mahmud went against Nandn after 
the battle of the Rahib where the eight men crossed the turbulent river in 
f,ce of opposition as state.1 by Nizamuddin himself. The proper exulana 
7" ***' Nlz ™ ud '«“ is wrong in describing the march gainst Nanda 
at this time and also placing the event of the Raja of Kanau’ brine 
cd and killed by Nanda before the battle of the ^ ® , 

c.i-oue. according to our view was this, in the l°th ' oonrs f of 

did Dot E ' ,bmH bnt -itzPuiSSi 

q 'ering him In the battle o" aod Bari aud 

10?2 w'C Ir rt I * GWaUor Wh ‘ oh Mahmud loarnt at Lahore in 

an r andtaetc '11 in «« ■**» Gwalior and Kai- 

dri, 1? S !’ bal ' 88,on from both in Jan. 1023. lathis view Gan . 1 , 

does not appear to b, craven hearted as he is made 
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CHAPTER XV. 
EXPEDITION TO SOMNATH. 




We now come to the crowning event in the idol-breaking 
and plundering career of Mahmud, the expedition to Somnath. 
Somnath was famous then as a great Siva shrine described 
in detail in the Skanda Purana of the 9th century A. D. and 
also mentioned by Al-Beruni both as a sacred place and a 
resort of pirates. Mahmud certainly would think of attacking 
Somnath and plundering it of its fabulous riches. Unfortunate¬ 
ly we have no mention of this expedition, the highest achieve¬ 
ment of Mahmud, in the work of Utbi though he lived up to 420 PI 
(1029 A. D.) as stated before, i. e. four years after this event. 
Nor does Rashiduddin who wrote more than two centuries later 
mention the Somnath expedition, or Hamidulla Mustafi who 
followed him twenty years later (E. II p. 430-431). The first 
description is found in Ibn Asir and later writers have only 
embellished his account (ditto p. 468). And there is no men¬ 
tion whatever of this great calamity which overtook Gujarat 
in the palmy days of the Solankhi rulers whose account is 
fully given by many Gujarat Jain and Hindu chroniclers from 
the time of the founder Mfilaraja who came to the throne of. 
Anhilwad, as will be shown later on, in 961, sixteen years before 
Sabuktagin. We do not also find the slightest hint about this 
calamity in any inscription found upto this time. Under these 
circumstances one is disposed to doubt whether this expedition 
was actually undertaken by Mahmud in distant Gujarat where 
he must have arrived after traversing a wide desert. Yet 
considering that Hindu writers would be loth to mention this 
disaster to one of their greatest gods and kings and that writers 
though wnting centuries after the event had certain Moslem 
accounts before them and are not likely to invent a wholly 
imaginary story, we give the account given by lbn Asir from 
the extract from his work given in Elliot II (p. 469). 

We may at the outset state that this account, exaggerated 
as it must be, •■'■HI >-iorp increased in th° marvellous element 
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in later writers who added imaginary stories to it, chiefly 
from a desire to heighten the religious greatness of Mahmud. 
The story, for instancea story told by even Gibbon—that 
immense treasure was concealed within the idol of Somnath, 
that Brahmins offered as ransom several crores of rupees to 
Mahmud which his generals advised him to accept and that 
Mahmud refused saying that he would like'to be known on the 
judgment day as an idol-breaker and not as an idol-seller is a 
fabrication of some one, if not of Firisbta himself. Wilson, as 
quoted by Elliot (II p. 476) commenting on this embellishment 
of the story of Somnath, observed “The earlier Mahomedan 
writers say nothing of the mutilation of the features of the idol, 
for in fact it had none ; nor of treasures it contained, which, as 
it was solid, could not have been within it. Firishta invents the 
hidden treasure of rubies and pearls with quite as little war¬ 
rant ” This story is plainly absurd, as the linga of Somnath 
must have been a solid block of stone. Similarly the story 
that Mahmud was led into a waterless desert by a treacherous 
Hindu guide and that Mahmud eventually by prayer was able 
■° water, as also the story that Mahmud wished to remain 
m Gujarat as it was a fertile country possessing gold mines 
In a was induced to give up this idea on the representation of 
ministers that Khorasan was the country inherited from his 
father and the best for him to live in, are incredible. The 
story of Dabshilim, a recluse and a relative of the fugitive 
°i ng entrusted with the government of the country 
w ten Muhmua retired from it is strange and unbelievable, 
though it has been suggested that he was an uncle of Bhlma the 
rcegnmg monarch of Gujarat at this time, who had indeed 
d aLd who hved on tb0 ba “k of tie Sarasvatl as a recluse 
Elliot has given extorts from may historians relating to 
l ' Mpedlt,on th * curious reader may refer to if 

necessary, but we do rot think it no..,. , 1 TaI0r t0 * 1 

accounts^ tw „ , D80e ssary to summarise their 

n 4 V- meie embe,li ® b ments of the story first 

however eivethi ^ “ *** an ««*8W»ted account. Wc, 
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i with 10,000 villages ( ? ). Water from the distant 
Ganges was daily brought with which the idol was washed. 
One thousand Brahmins performed the worship of the idol and 
introduced the visitors. Three hundred persons were engaged in 
shaving the heads and beards of the pilgrims. Three hundred 
women sang and danced at the gate of the temple. (Female 
singers and dancers, in ancient times, danced before Siva idols 
as described by Kalidasa in Meghadflta, a custom still prevail¬ 
ing in Siva temples in the south, such as the Mangesa temple 
in Goa territory). It was believed that Somnath was displeased 
with the idols of Hind for not opposing Mahmud who, when 
he heard this, resolved upon breaking the Somnath idol and 
proving to the Hindus that their gods were false and that 
they might embrace the true faith. 

So be left Ghazni with 30,000 horse, on the 10th of Shaban 
414 H (1023), besides volunteers and reached Multan in the 
middle of ftamjan. Taking water and corn on 30,000 camels 
he started for Anhilwad through the desert. The chief of 
that town Bhlma fled for safety to a fort (named Kandana by 
later writers and probably Kanthad in Cutch). Mahmud 
passed on to Somnath (it is not described anywhere that 
Anhilwad was captured and plundered) through a desert. He 
came to Dabalwarh, a place ten days journey from Somnath. 

10 P 0O Pic stayed there believing that Somnath would destroy 
; But Mahmud took the place, plundered it and slay¬ 

ing the people marched on to Somnath. 


He arrived at Somnath on a Thursday in the middle of 
^ilkad, and beheld a strong fortress on the sea-shore washed by 
the waves. The people of the fort were on the walls laughing 
at the Moslems and tolling them that their deity would destroy 
them all. On Friday the Moslems advanced to the assault and 
the Hindus fled. The Moslems scaling the walls with ladders 
entered and a fearful slaughter ensued. A body of Hindus 
entered the temple, cast themselves on the ground before the 
idol and implored him to grant them victory. 

Next morning the battle was renewed and the Maho- 
tnedans drove the Hindus to the temple. A dreadful slaughter 
took place at the gate of the temple. Bands of Hindus would 
©hter the temple and weeping and din-ping their hands vroujn 
1 % 
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entreat the idol 3 then issuing forth would fight until they were 
slain. Some took to the sea in boats but they were attacked 
there and were either killed or drowned. 


The temple of Somnath was built upon fifty-six pillars of 
wood covered with lead. The idol itself was in a chamber and 
was five cubits in height and three in girth and must have 
been two cubits hidden in the basement. It had no appearance 
> of liav ing been sculptured. Mahmud seized the idol, part of it 
he burnt and part sent to Ghazni, where it was made a step at 
’ the entrance of the Jami Masjid. The shrine of the idol was 
dark but it was lighted by most exquisitely jewelled chandeliers. 
Near the idol was a chain of gold to which bells were attached 
which were rung every watch hour to rouse Brahmins to 
worship. The treasury was near and in it were many idols of 
gold and silver, and veils set with jewels of immense value. 
The worth of the whole plunder exceeded two million dinars 
and the number of the slain exceeded fifty thousand ” (E. II 
p. 469-471). 


This is an account simple and credible enough. The 
Brahmins or perhaps Rajputs made a frantic resistance at the 
t - iple i; ; If only to be slain. But the ruler of Gujarat Bhlma 
coaid have made a stubborn resistance before Somnath. He 

could have brought into the field a greater army even, consis- 

ing oi cavalry, than that of Mahmud if he had been but true 
° ll,s narae and the Rajput character. But it must be 
renumbered that Mahmud’s prestige by this time as a conquer- 
f.V T, , by e hls conBta nt success, risen to its highest pitch 
1,ke ‘ h , Bt ot ^“Poleon who himself was latterly looked upon as 
equal to one lakh of men. But even Napoleon was sh-bL 1 

ir k - "■ 

rr.** ^ 

f ^ ® 0mr,ath ’ Mahraild is said to have attacked him there 

is it r r ded by - the water ° f the Runn ° f ° uteh 

pas .mgjt was dangerous tn consequence of the possible rise 

coming'fled ' * "fT’ w)ien 116 saw the conqueror 

via Sind ft' CV8n • fCm ttlere ' Mahmud returned to Ghazni 
vb ind through the desert by a more westerly course where 
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water was not available and where he could not have 
been deceived by treacherous Hindu guides. He was troubled 
extremely by the pirates of the Indus who are supposed to have 
belonged to the Jud country*. By a subsequent expedition 
against these Jats, Mahmud gave them condign punishment. 

Mahmud is said to have come to Somnath via Multan 
through the desert by an easterly course taking Ajmer and 
Anhilwad on the way and returned via Cutch, Sind and Multan 
conquering Mansura on the way, as he leaTed that PaTamara 
deva of Malwa (Blioja) who was preparing to attack him would 
intercept him as he returned.’ Probably he vva^ aj M 0 osn ^ 
the great plunder he had obtained, in a possible conflict wit 

the Hindus. 

NOTE—SOMNATH. 


Sonins th Patan or town of a ° mn ‘*wlf visaed in 
Kathiawar and is at present under u S * TOI m « Iho 0 \& tern- 
1843 by a traveller and described in J .• ’ b Ahilytba | n6 ar the site of 

pie is in ruins and a new ^yAJuly is visible oven in 

the old. But the extreme gnm! ccording to our view was 

the ruins now cemaimng . t P Kumarapala and tho temple 

^^SedTthe one built by Bhoja 

Par .msra of Malwa as stated in one of their inscriptions to bo noted in 

Paramara historv. Tho building of Bhoja was probably oi wood as statod 
by Mahomedan historians. This building must probably have been elected 
before 1026 A. D. Tho building of a new stone temple was un. f. aken y 
Jayasinha of Anhilwad ond completed by Kumdrapa a. »■> > s ® v - ® D 
only from Gujarat oronielers but from an inscription in a temple in - 
natii Patan which will be noticed in the histoty of Anhilwad. This Ebadra- 
kSli temple Prasasti dated 1169 A. D. is very interesting and begins wih 
the description of a Brahmin from Benares who appeal s to avo “ 

the rehabilitation of temples (probably destroyed by Ma.imu ) 

ruin and he travelled on this meritorious mission t rou©nou n i 
came to Somnath after visiting Bjjain. This mention of the sage Brah- 
min’s efforts oorroborates in our view to some extent the story o y 
Mahomodun writers about M ■ hr. ; i’a .ixpedi t.,n to boinnata 
description of the temple by them, i * is expro->sly stated th 0 tompn. * 
now built of stones. This temple was destroy ad by the Ma emc a *>i * j* 
of Gujarat in the fourteenth century. Tho story that i o muc !G ' \ , 

candle gatos of the temple of Somnath to Ghasni ha> not .'oen o 1 ^ 


• Mahmud in t ri 2* while reluming; » Somaath is >- 
Jats ;£ the Salt raaiie but these Juts mut b&’' 
Ga-sitm pt|« 8$), 


d to bave 
Kd to thf 


d by the 

t Uheium 
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the gates which were brought by the EDglish in 1843 
their conquest, of Afghanistan are lying unnotioed in the fort at 
Agra (Sardesai). 


We may mention that there is a reference to Somnath in the Bostan 

of Sadi and ho relates a queer story which is probably a concoction of his 

own. iinhia/ ensile travels came to Sonmath and saw there an 
very; oi surraoum d with precious jewels beautifully arranged, aeated on 
a golden chair set on a throne of, teskwood. The Bhahmin pujari had a 
contrivance by which the idol would raise its hand. Sadi discovered the 
contrivance by accident when the Brahmin fled pursued by the deceived 
indignant Sadi who even killed him. Sadi fearing vengeance of the Brah¬ 
mins fled the country. This story is clearly an invention, for Sadi would 
not have been allowed evon to approach the idol, much less to go behind it. 
Moreover it is not probably allowed that idols should be made of ivory. To 
the historian, however this reference by Sadi to Somnath is remarkable as 
it makes no mention of Mahmud's invasion of Somnath and the breaking 
ot the famous idol of Siva there. One would naturally expect some allusion 
to that event. This omission strengthens the doubt which is enter.ained 
sometimes about the truth of Mahmud’s expedition to Somnath. Sadi who 
was born in 1175 A. D. must have visited India when about 40 years old 
about 1215, and he wrote his Bostan when 80 years of age i. e. about 
™ A \ D *. Delhi was already on both dates under the Mahomedans, 
t ough Gujarat was not. And the first writer to describe the expedition to 
Somnath is Ibn A sir who wrote about 1270 A. D. at the earliest. But after 
. ’ ° m ‘ £8ioa to mention a fact unless that mention is unavoidable or 
^ Vel> DeceSsary [a doubtful evidence and we cannot rely upon it 
c tt0, d that Mahmud’s expedition to SomaDath is imaginary. 
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IDOLATRY OF THE HINDUS. 

We may pause here a little and reflect upon the supersti¬ 
tious debasement of idolatry into which the Hindus had drifted 
at this time. It indeed seems to us that the iconoclastic 
inroads of Mahmud had come upon the Hindus as an eye-opener 
and as a chastisement. Unfortunately the Hindus did not 
then take the lesson which these disasters taught them nor 
have they learnt it oven now. This is not a place to enter into 
the question whether idol-worship is countenanced by the 
Vedas or whether it is reasonable. There is not the smallest 
doubt, however, that idol-worship is accepted by Hinduism 
and perhaps properly accepted as leading to concentration of 
the mind on the deity. But idol-worship almost always leads 
the human mind into some suporstitous beliefs, especially to 
the belief that the idol itself possesses the powers of the deity 
it repiese-nts. Belief in the miraculous power- of idols 
ju-evailed in ancient times throughout all countries and 
prevails to this day wherever idol-worship is practised. 
Buddhism began with almost the denial of the Deity and 
drifted later into rampant idolatry viz: the worship of the 
Buddha himself and however learned and philosophic Hiuen 
Tsang may be, he believed in the miraculous powers of Buddha's 
relics and Buddha’s idols as described in Volume I (p. 103). 
Hindus too amongst whom idolatry was already prevalent to a 
certain extent and who became still more idolatrous through 
the example of Buddhism which they supplanted believed to 
such an extent in the miraculous powers and sanctity of 
certain idols that the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj, though 
powerful enough to capture Multan, were always held bach by 
the threat of the Mahomedan possessors of Multan that if the 
Hindus advanced they would break the famous cun-idol oi 
Multan (see Vol, II p. 166). Even in the west tho Romans and 
the Greeks who were in advance of other peoples in philosophy 
believed in the miraculous powers of certain idols. And 
Christianity n the beginning preached the formless God and 
°fton progressed among the pagans by actually proving to the 
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that no such miraculous powers existed. The frantic but 
unavailing prayers of the worshippers of Somnath to destroy 
the sacrilegious conqueror remind us of a similar spectacle at 
Alexandria about six hundred years before at the demolishing 
of the idol of Serapis by the order of the emperor Theodosius 
(389 A. D.), so graphically described by Gibbon. “ Alexandria 
which claimed his peculiar protection gloried in the name of 
the city of Serapis. His temple which rivalled the pride and 
magnificence of the capitol was erected on the spacious 
summit of an artificial mound raised one hundred feet above 
the level of the city. The sacrifices of the pagans prohibited 
by Theodosius were still tolerated in the city and temple of 
Serapis owing to the superstitious terrors of the Christians 
themselves as they feared to abolish these rites which alone 
could secure the inundation of the Nile, the harvests of Egypt 
and the subsistence of Constantinople. But at length an ex¬ 
plicit order from Theodosius arrived to demolish the temple 
and the idol. A great number of plates of different metals 
artificially joined together composed the majestic figure of the 
deity which touched on either side the walls of the sanctuary. 
He held in the right hand an emblematic monster the head 
and body of a serpent branching into three tails terminated by 
the heads of a dog, a lion and a wolf. It was confidently 
affirmed that if an impious hand should move to offend the 
may,sty of the god, the heavens and the earth would instantly 
return to their original chaos. An intrepid soldier armed with 
a battlo-axe ascended a ladder and even the Christian multi¬ 
tude expected with anxiety the result of the combat. He aimed 
a. vigorous blow against the cheek of Serapis and the cheek fell to 
the ground; but the heavens and the earth continued to preserve 
fc. eir accustomed order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier 
iepeated his blows and the limbs of Serapis broken into pieces 
were ignominiously dragged through the streets of Alexandria, 
ihe Nile, though late, with its usual flood fertilized the plains 
of Egypt and falsified the prediction of false prophets. Many 
attributed r heir conversion to this impotence of the tutelary 
deity of Alexandria *\ 

Gibbon Moralises here upon the inadvisibility of staking 
the truth of a religion <m the miraculous powers of idols 
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are but pieces of stone, metal or wood. And yet 
Christianity itself, like Buddhism, later drifted into the same 
superstitious idolatry which it had exposed, in the worship of 
idols of Jesus and Mary and Mahomedanism arose almost as a 
natural consequence to correct this error. The iconoclastic expe¬ 
ditions of Mahmud were similarly an eye-opener to the Hindus 
to correct their erroneous belief in the miraculous power of 
idols. But they also came to correct another error viz. the 
natural but absurd impulse to dedicate riches to temples and 
to decorate idols with gold and jewels. This added to the 
religious zeal of idol-breaking Mahomedans the further motive 
of greed for the gold and the jewels. Wherein is the merit 
of making idols of entire gold or of decorating them with 
priceless jewels ? Does an idol of live cubits height of pure gold 
contribute more powerfully to the concentration of the mind on 
the deity than a stone idol ? The old teachers of the Hindu 
religion prescribed small unworked stones in their natural 
shape as the proper PrcitikUs or idols of the four gods Siva, 
Vishnu, Ganesa and the Sun while Vedic Rishis were content 
with concentrating their mind on the sun itself and the wind. 
But the human mind cannot but descend into the superstitious 
desire first of having finished idols and then of having idols 
of gold and silver or of decorating them with precious jewels. 
Siva worship indeed in selecting the linga as an idol selected 
natural blocks of stone. And yet prosperous kings who were 
worshippers of these Swayambhu or natural lingas adorned 
them with crowns of gold covered with diamonds and rubies, 
thus tempting robbers and even avaricious kings or conquerors 
and even priests and thereby themselves causing the de¬ 
secration of temples and the sacrilege of idols. Indian history 
is full of the mention of the building of new temples or of new 
rich endowments of temples by prosperous kings in every 
kingly line and specially holy places such as Mathura, Kot- 
Kangra, Somnath or Ujjain were overflowing with rich dona¬ 
tions of hundreds of pious kings and thousands of rich 
merchants. All these riches might have been differently 
employed, the historian and politician will observe, in the 
maintenance of strong armies by kings and the amelioration 
of the people by rich merchants. Both were apparently ueg- 
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lectod and temples were enriched and idols sumptuously 
decorated doubly accelerating the fall of the country by 
whetting the appetite, and strengthening the resources, of the 
foreign conqueror on the one side and weakening the power of 
resistance of our own kings and people on the other. But the 
Hindus did not learn these obvious lessons from these icono¬ 
clastic and plundering expeditions of Mahmud and they 
continued to build temples and accumulate riches in them. It 
may finally be observed that Hindus are not still alive to the 
two errors into which idol-worship when it degenerates into 
superstition descends viz. the belief in the miraculous powers 
of particular idols and the belief in the merit of donating riches 
to temples and idols leading to the demoralization of Mahants 
and pujaris. 

It is curious to observe that human nature usually leads 
men to the same actions. Mahmud;the breaker of idols and the 
plunderer of temples expended his acquisitions on the Juma 
mosque of Ghazni and used the gold, the rubies and the diamonds 
obtained from Hindu idols, in decorating its walls, by the 
samo impulse of the human mind as had actuated the Hindus. 
He thus created the temptation which had impelled him, for 
others coming after him and history records that this mosque 
was Y.robably plundered of its rich decorations by the idolators 
of Chin. Changiskhan whose desecration of the Jami Masjid 
of Bokhara, is described at length in Jahan Kusha of Juwaini 
(Elliot VI p. .388) and whose doings at Bokhara were described 
a tug:in.'e in one pithy sentence in Persian “The Moguls 
came, dug, burnt, slaughtered, plundered and departed ”, came 
to Ghazni on his return from the pursuit of Jelalluddin in 
61o H (122b A. JJ.) t ordered all the inhabitants to be brought out 
of tut? ( ty and counted, and after selecting artizans from 
among them, directed all the rest to be slain. He also de¬ 
stroyed the city and Ogtai returned towards Herat after burying 
the slain ” (Elliot II p. 390). Another extract states that Ogtai 
took Ghazni by assault after a siege of four months; it was 
burnt and destroyed to the very foundations, after about two 
hundred thousand persons had been inhumanly massacred 
(Elliot II p. §69). 
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CHAPTER XVII 

DEATH OF MAHMUD AND HIS CHARACTER 

After the crowning exploit of his career viz. the plundering 
and destroying of Somnath, Mahmud did not undertake any 
rcportant expedition; perhaps there were no more worlds to 
conquer. The fame of his last exploit reached Baghdad 
“ which listened to the edifying tale of the destruction of 
Somnath with wonder and the Khalifa conferred upon him one 
more title ‘guardian of the fortune and faith of Mahomet' 
(Gibbon) i. e. Kahaf-ud-daulat-wal-Islam (Elliot II p. 474). 
The Khalifa also conferred titles upon his sons Mas’aud, 
Muhammad, and Yusuf. Thus honoured by the head of the 
Mahomedan faith and in the fullness of glory and without any 
reverse, Mahmud died about three years after his greatest 
exploit i. e. in 420 H. (A. D. 1029) at the advanced age of 61, 
leaving behind him grown-up sons and experienced ministers 
and generals. 

Historians have recorded highly appreciative notices of 
the character of Mahmud, beginning with Gibbon. “Turning 
from accounts of bloodshed of which unfortunately liistury is 
too full “ observes Gibbon “ it is a pleasant task to stop for a 
while to appreciate the good qualities of Mahmud, undoubtedly 
one of the greatest kings of the world **. “ His name is still 
venerated in the East. His subjects enjoyed tho blessings of 
prosperity and peace ; and examples are recorded of his justice 
and magnanimity. Avarice was the only defect that tarnished 
the illustrious character of Mahmud and never has that passion 
been more richly satisfied **. “ In his last moment he viewed 

with tears in his eyes his whole wealth displayed before him, 
so laboriously won, so dangerously held, so inevitably lost ", 
and he reviewed his army “ which consisted of one hundred 
thousand foot, fifty-five thousand horse and thirteen hundred 
war elephants 

M&hmuds greatness as a general and commander has 
been acknowledged by all. Lane-Pooio describe, r - him as a 
13 
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soldier and a man of infinite courage and indefatigable energy 
of mind and body.” Lane-Poole also extols his good govern¬ 
ment and justice and quotes the opinion of the great Vizier of 
Seljuk that “ Mahmud was a just sovereign, a lover of learning, 
cf generous nature and of pure faith ” (p. 35). That he was 
a patron of learned men is proved by the fact that great 
luminaries like Al-Beruni the astronomer, Al-Faribi the 
philosopher, Al*Utbi the chronicler, Al-Baihaki the gossipper, 
(Arabic writers) and Ansuri, Farukhi and Asjudi (Persian poets) 
and above all Firdusi the Homer of Persian literature resided at 
his court and obtained support from him. While thus duly 
appreciating the greatness of Mahmud, Lane-Poole thinks that 
‘‘Mahmud was not a statesman; no new institutions or 
methods of government were initiated by him, and he did not 
attempt to organise and consolidate what he had acquired ; for 
as soon as he passed, his ill-knitted dominions fell asunder. 


Before we proceed to discuss the adverse remarks of 
Gibbon and Lane-Poole, we will add our meed of praise of 
Mahmud as a great soldier, a consumate commander and a 
j'-st ruler and administrator. We indeed think that Mahmud 
was one of those great men whom nature produces at intervals, 
mui o exceptional qualities and unparallelled capacities, men 
who like Akbar or Shivaji, Napoleau or Peter the Great create 
new epochs m the history of the world and change tho desti- 
mes o nations. As a man Mahmud was a person of strict 
discipline and stern conduct. In all his expeditions we do not 
ioad along with the plunder of towns and temples and «vcn 
slaughter and enslavement of fighters, the slaying or ravishing 
ot women And he loved justice and hated 
thoroughly that he was ready to destroy his own «nr» if ~ v*. 

in the act of adultery. He was a good ruler and administrate 
and laboured to promote the well-being of his poopk h‘ ever 7 
way, protected commerce by the suppression of robbery and kept 
e oommun,cations between distant provinces free of dange 
so that caravans passed freely between Zhorasan and Lahore’’ 
( tbi). He appointed good governors to the province-’ a-id 
exercised strict supervision over them so that they d Td not 
oppress the people. Utbi describes in detail how hi brother 
ftasir, appointed governor of Zhorasan in Nishapur, was also 
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r his excellent administration and “ was so kind that 
e never uttered a harsh word or offered wrong or violence to 
any one (L ubi p. 4 86). Utbi is not a flatterer when he praises 
Mahmud as “ the glorious lord of the poor, who displayed 
the face of level equity between the widow and the wealthy 
so that the door of boasting and oppression was closed ” “ And 
he charged an examiner of weights and measures to go among 
the market people, and guard the standard of weights and 
measures. He made each street a clear road for asses, camels, 
and stalls. Formerly the streets of the bazars were not covered* 
and the market people were vexed by dust and rain and he 
ordered the roofs of the bazars to be connected and in two 
months the city was entirely covered with roofs, with light- 
affording devices interwoven, so that all may be gladdened 
by the penetrating of the rays of the sun ” (p. 486). “.He 
expended (yearly) nearly one hundred thousand dinars in 
promoting justice and gladness for the people and in honour¬ 
able and pious liberalities ” (ditto). This amply shows that 
Mahmud was fully alive to the duty of a sovereign to secure 
the happiness and promote the welfare of the common people 
in the cities and the provinces of his territory. 

. , Mahmud was a zealous Mahomedan and had implicit faith 
in his own religion. He always prayed before he began his 
battles and often in the hour of trial he would place reliance 
on God s promise in the Koran to aid and give victory to the 
faithful. In this respect as in many others, he resembled 
Shivaji who also had firm faith in his own religion and his own 
in,ssion and often in his hour of trial he too would appeal to 
his favourite deity for help and guidance. Such appeals were 
probably made from conviction, though in both cases they 
might have been made for the purpose of raising the spirits, 
and inspiring confidence into the heart?, of his followers. Mah~ 
mud s taking augury from tho Koran at critical moments was 
like ShivajiV praying to Bhav§nl and in a trance giving utter¬ 
ance to her words of encouragement and guidance. In both 
cases we believe these acts were not pretences but arose from 
an intent religious turn of mind and implioit faith in God. 

Jt may also be added that Mahmud did not revel in 
cruelty as some conquerors did in history. He did not perpe- 
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llrcgte those inhuman massacres of innocent and helpless 
human beings which Changis and Timur two and three centu¬ 
ries after him or even some Mahomedan kings of the Deccan 
later still, perpetrated in Asia and India. In inflicting punish¬ 
ment of death on heretics again, Mahmud always acted not on 
mere suspicion but after due examination and ascertainment 
of views of the learned orthodox Kadhis. The descriptions of 
such religious assemblies or synods presided over by Mahmud 
himself, given by Utbi aTe interesting (p. 481) though they were 
in the nature of inquisition. And Mahmud’s presence and 
power exercised a temperate influence on their proceedings. 
Even in his religious bigotry, therefore, we think that Mahmud 
was not inhuman or tyrannical. 


NOTETAHAKAT-I-NASIRI ON MAHMUD. 


‘‘This monarch by his manliness, his bravery and intrepidity, his 
wisdom and foresight, his prudent counsels and wise measures considerably 
ext ended the Mahomedan conquests in the east and greatly extended the 
domiraion of Islam in that quarter. The whole of Khorasan and Khwarism 
Taburistan, Irak, the territory of Nimroj and Fars, the mountain district of 
Chor, Tukbaristan came under the control of his officers. The Maliks of 
Furkestan acknowledged his superiority. He threw a brigde over the 
Jihun (Oxub) and marched into Turan and the Khakans of Turkestan came 
and tendered him their allegiance. At their request the son of Seljuk was 
permitted to cross over the Jihun with all his kindred and dependents into 
Khorafi^n. The most sagacious men of the time considered this permission 
a grave error as they perceived the danger to his sons and descendants 
(p. 86 Raverty’a tras.) 


Turning now to the consideration of the blemishes in 
Mahmud’s character, Mahmud’s avarice, we think, has been 
greatly exaggerated. The very fact that he amassed riche, as 
no tim> in history did, impels people to believe that, he we. 
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_ e( ^» a testimony more reliable than that of later writers. 

He spent every year vast sums on the encouragement of letters 
and had founded a well endowed college with salaried profes¬ 
sors where students were fed at state expense near the Jami 
Masjid he had built, as already stated (Utbi p. 466). The story 
told about Firdusi that he was promised one thousand ndd 
dirhams for every one thousand verses and offered silver 
dirhams when the work (Shahnama) was completed with 60000 
verses, has probably confirmed, if it has not actually originated 
this imputation of avarice to Mahmud. This story is also, 
we think, a later invention as “much of the traditional life 
of Firdusi is rejected by modem scholars (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica). Indeed the current story would, in our view', 
rather prove the avarice and anger of Firdusi than the avarice 
and anger of Mahmud. In any case that same story shows 
the great encouragement which Mahmud gave to literature 
and tho preservation of the ancient history of Persia. The fact 
that Firdusi, though a Shia and perhaps a heretic, was entrusted 
with this work of immortalising the history of fire-worshippina 
Persian kings brings out Mahmud’s unalloyed love of 
'‘Mahmud himself a Sunni and a fanatical Moslem st i 
extended patronage to Persian literature and learning and 
devdoped it even at the expense of Arabic institutions”, 
(ditto) In this love of learning and knowledge for their own 
sake, Mahmud may be said to have even surpassed Akbar who 
encouraged the study of Sanskrit; for Akbar was not a rigid 
M ahomedan. M ahmud already had directed the completion of 
Persian legendary history commenced by the Samanides them¬ 
selves but finally entrusted the work to Firdusi, a native of 
i us in Khorasan, the home of Persian poets, seeing that ho 
was best fitted for it by his wonderful poetioal talents and his 
intimate knowledge of the folklore of the ancient Persians. 
And Mahmud’s patronage of Al-Beruni shows that he did not 
object even to the study of Sanskrit literature, philosophy and 
science. At any rate the galaxy of learned men, poets, an a 
Philosophers of unique ability, like Firdusi and Al-Boruui 
' oh illumined the court of Mahmud should make him as 
renowned as Akbar of modern and Vikram&ditya of anoieut 
fame, For these reasons we are disposed to attach not much 
value to the general imputation of avarice to Mahmud. 
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Nor do we think that Lane-Poole’s remark that Mahmud 
was not a statesman can be justified. The reason why his 
empire fell as soon as he passed away was entirely different. 
In the first place we do not know for certain that Mahmud did 
not initiate any new methods of government or that he made no 
attempt to organise and consolidate his acquisitions. There 
are no records either to prove or disprove this statement. We 
have no author like Abul Fazal who wrote the Ain-i-Akhari 
and gave us full details about Akbar’s administration, to tell 
us how Mahmud administered his empire. But that it was 
a well-organised and well-conducted government we cannot 
doubt. We are told by Utbi that full records were kept at 
Ghazni even of his expeditions and that Mahmud himself, like 
Babar, wrote memoirs in the midst of his wars and sent them 
home. An extract is given by Utbi from his memoir written 
from Mathura in the very bustle and turmoil of fighting and 
plundering, admiring the beauties of the temples of Mathura. 
There were registers of the provinces and of their revenues 
and expenditures and provincial governors wore strictly super¬ 
vised by the minister who regularly attended the Diwan or 
office. The working of an ordered administration clearly 
appea / s from tho gossipping tales of Baihaki also. Although, 
ere ore, we do not know the exact nature of the system of 
■«•-! s administration, there is no doubt that it was a well- 
ordered system. Whether it was new or whether it was copied 

from the system of administration of the Samanide empire of 
, ° h G l iazni wa * orally a subordinate member, wo do not 
know. But even if Mahmud followed carefully and strictly 
an old system it wouid itself prove his statesmanship. Even 

SnT™- Pt °”' t ° ) a fl large extent * the 0ld R y stem of administra- 
t n at Bljapur - whlle introducing many changes which were 
necessary for hisSwarai and the new spirit ofl Hindu king 

W? v no doubt new and original 

but he had to rule an extensive empire inhabited bv aliens in 

race and religion and comprising provinces differing in every 

detail such as land, climate, and people. 

How Mahmud organised his army we have also no infor¬ 
mation as’we have as to how Akbar or Shivaji organised their 
arm eg. But Mahmud s organisation must have been sound 
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since we know that he had a perfect striking machine which 
was successful everywhere and he made marches to such 
distant lands as Kanauj or Somnath over broad rivers, high 
mountains and long deserts. The institution of his bodyguard 
was peculiar to himself and this bodyguard of 5000 men, the 
pick and flower of the Turkish soldiers, was always used by 
Mahmud with effect at the opportune moment in the fight. 


We have, therefore, no materials to say that Mahmud did 
not introduce or initiate new institutions of government or did 
not attempt the organisation of his provinces. On the contrary, 
we have every reason to believe that Mahmud’s civil and 
military administration was well-ordered and strong. The 
reason why his empire fell as soon as he passed away was, 
according to our view, the fact that Mahmud’s successors 
were incapable both as soldiers and administrators. This is 
the principal defect of all despotic systems of government. It 
is only rarely that we meet with a line of successive kings 
possessing vigour of body and mind like the Mogul line 
wherein from Babar to Aurangzeb we have six successive 
emperors of remarkable ability and even power. Shivaji like 
Mahmud again was unfortunate in his successors and if the 
Maratha kingdom prospered in the eighteenth century, it was 
due to the vigour of the Peishwas whose four generations 
were men of great power as statesmen and generals. Even 
the British empire was and is strong not because of its 
good system of administration but because of its peculiar 
home constitution. The government in England is not 
despotic and is a government consisting of King, Lords and 
Commons which makes it impossible for voluptuous or des¬ 
potic kings to come to the throne or incapable or ambitious 
governors or generals to come to India and its provinces. 
Laws may be imperfect or even bad. It is the strict observance 
of law’s, good or bad as they may be, which ensures strength and 
prosperity to a kingdom. The system of government in Eng¬ 
land ensures the observance of laws and therefore the conti- 
fcuous succession of efficient administrators and commanders* 
l 1 nder despotic government,kings who enjoy absolute power 
b> mere birth and not by fitness often turn out voluptuaries 
and becoming incapable are unable to restrain iho ambition 
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of generals of armies or governors of provinces and thus pro¬ 
vinces fall away and even the ruling dynasty is eventually 
destroyed. Then again under a limited monarchy and under 
republics the people develop a feeling of nationality which 
further guarantees the strength of the kingdom or the empire. 
For even if there appear ambitious governors or generals now 
and then, a strong national sentiment prevents soldiers or peo¬ 
ples from assisting rebels and traitors, thus making them 
powerless to do mischief. In fine, it is not true that the empire 
of Mahmud fell to pieces after him because of its imperfect 
system of administration, but it fell because of the despotic 
nature of its government which could not secure a continuity 
of capable rulers and of able and loyal governors ; and because 
of the absence of the feeling of nationality in the people making 
it impossible for traitorous governors to assume independence. 


To sum up, we think that Gibbon is right when he says 
that Mahmud was one of the greatest kings of the world. He 
was an intrepid soldier and a consummate commander, a lover 
of justice and a patron of learned men, a sovereign who laboured 
for the peace and prosperity of his people and strove to extend 
education and commerce. As a man, Mahmud was a person 
of strict discipline and was not by nature cruel or avaricious ; 
but was temperate and generous. He was also highly religious 
and of pure rigid faith. The great and perhaps solitary blemish 
in hi.-? character was, according to our view, his bigotted into¬ 
lerance. By this defect he was not only led to plunder temples 
and rifle idols but even to destroy them and forcibly convert 
people in the conquered territories. Firm faith in, and zeal 
for, one’s own religion is not inconsistent with respect for the 
religious beliefs and 'acred edifices of other peoples. For this 

reason Mahmud, in our view, ranks lower than Akbar in : the 

list cf great kings and can certainly not compare with Shivaji 
who was as zealous as Mahmud in his own faith yet was 
tolerant enough to spare the sacred structures of Islam and to 
honour its holy men. This spot on Mahmud’s character is 
ndoed so great, that it does not disappear in the multitude of 
is good qualities like the spot on the moon in her rays (Kali¬ 
dasa) but like poverty mars his many merits ( unnamed poet), 
ihe plundering of towns and temples may be excusable from the 
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ioxnt of international ethics, and may be forgotten 
nit tlie forcible conversion of people can not be justified or 
excused from the higher view-point of humanity and can never 
be forgotten. The reasonable interpretation of the Koran does 
not countenance the forcible conversion of people, as even the 
learned in the Koran have lately declared. And Abu Bakr had 
declared that conquered people should be permitted to retain 
their religion on payment of a capital tax. Yet religious 
fanaticism impelled Mahmud not only to destroy temples 
and idols, but to forcibly convert hundreds and thousands of 
Hindus in the conquered territories. It can not be denied thai 
man has the most sacred and inviolable right to worship 
God in the manner he chooses and from this higher stand-point 
of humanity one can not too strongly condemn the forcible 
conversion of conquered people. In the present progress of 
civilization, one may even condemn peaceful but active pro¬ 
paganda for the spread of religion and time will soon arrive when 
nations will realise the utility and even the necessity of stop¬ 
ping all missionary or other efforts for the conversion of people 
by force, fraud or favour. But force especially, at all times, 
must be condemned as infringing the most precious Tight of 
man and we are constrained to look upon the bigotted intoler¬ 
ance of Mahmud which led him to forcibly convert thousands 
of Hindus as a great blemish on the otherwise high character 
of this groat Mahomedan king. 


U 
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NOTE.—WAS MAHMUD OR SHIVAJtjfA BANDIT? 

The greatest condemnation of Mahmud is contained in the Oxford 
History of India by Sir Vincent Smith which states (p. 194). “So far as 
India was concerned, Mahmud was simply a bandit, operating on a large 
scale. He did not attempt to effect any permanent conquest except in tho 
Punjab and his raids had no lasting results beyond the destruction of 
property and priceless monuments”. Mahmud’s plundering expeditions 
into India were so many and so successful like those of Shivaji, that one’s 
attention is fixed on these plunders and one is led to look at Mahmud 
as at Shivaji as a great plunderer, a successful bandit. Many historians 
have written in the same strain and said in derogation of him that ho 
mt-rely plundered and did not annex, suggesting therein that annexation 
ir> -css heinous than plundering. But is it really so? Is it not practically 
plundering other people of their immovable property, especially of their 
land which is the most valuable of all properties ? And even if annexation 
mean stable government, it does always mean bettor government. Indeed 
Mahomtdan government'was not and could not have been better govern¬ 
ment than IL»miu government. For that matter any foreign government is 
worse than native government, for it always leads to heavy taxation which 
is equivalent to continuous, systematic and legalised plundering of the 
l c jj) e. I hat Mahmud did not annex but merely plundered Indian territo- 
hV'j-pTro 11 ^ ® rti ther praiseworthy than otherwise. As a matter of fact* 
r» . us statement itself is not correct ?is we proceed to show. 

Uk0 a consummate diplomat or statesman. Mahmud 

Br * fr0m Gh!,zni b >' «"*»» onnexati^, ast bo 

“0 <*««■• Mahmud 

.«aiu formerly Utongrt 7“* Gh “ a ‘ wbioh 

ou behalf of the Son ani emperor ° f Kho ' 

owing to the attacks of the Turkish hordes L “j 

Khorasun and allowed Ilek-kW, T„rt * X «’ ho annexed 

of tho 8am£n! kingdom beyond the Oxus, orMaw^ * be ** orthern Portion 
two po.voiful kings acoommodated eaoh other. FromiMmr*'. Tho * thos « 
extended his ooiainion eastward and from Kho sbul 'stan, Mahmud 
t ,uao». absorption of the adjoin, k Dgdo “ ZTZ ™ tWard by th « 
a. once. Mahmud or hts father first acquired K«h v tb " Was not dono aU 
the lower part of the present N W From; -> U l,tan > fben he annexed 

tbo adimmng territory and subworcnUv tf T™* Bannu a » d 

war and Wahind. These three proving h®, por! ‘ ion Pe*ba- 
J ff • th “ ^rnin Shahi kin E of Kabtl who ' “ ’* hw * 96aa ' 
•h'oe of the Fanjob. We see how adroit y Mahmtd 7°- ‘ h ° ° f th * 
Wovm„. ; . one b, one without driving himl! ^ "'"" Jal ‘ al <* Mi 

— 
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ruler of the Deccan. AnandapSla, like Bajirao, was for a time 
tuo possession of the Panjab after the loss of his provinces to the 
WGS 0 1 0 n us ’ 8ub j°°t *o a tribute. But the final oollision came as it 
W f? , 0Un ^ ^ - rao and both AnandapSla and Bajirao lost their kingdoms 
w lc were finally annexed by the conquering power. When Sir Vincent 
mi ma -e3 an exception of the Panjab. the largest part of Mahmud’s 
aommions m the east, he practically admits that Mahmud as a result of 
is various raids up to the twelfth expedition did annex vast territories 
and effected permanent occupation. Nay more, Mahmud attempted to 
consolidate his dominions by the forcible conversion to Islam of the people 
of the annexed provinces. He probably realised the necessity of unity of 
religious belief in tho people as au important factor, in the consolidation 
of kingdoms ; and systematically carried out the forcible conversion of the 
people ; for example of Ghor on the west and 8*at and Bajaur in the north¬ 
eastern corner of Afghanistan on the west side of the Indus. On the east 
aide, that is in the Panjab, it appears that the rigour of the policy of con¬ 
version was not continued though even in the Panjab he converted forcibly 
many peoples especially in the weston part contiguous to fcLo river 
Indus. Mahmud’s statesmanship as a Mahomedan king in forcibly 
converting the people of the annexed territories immediately in the vicinity 
of his kingdom cannot be denied and Mahmua thus not only annexed but 
consolidated territories. 

But it may bo objected that Mahmud’s later expeditions to Mathura 
and Kanauj and to Somnath were mere plundering expeditions undertaken 
with no desire of annexation or permanent occupation. Even this is not 
correct. Distant provinces like Antarbed or Oudh or Gujarat could not be 
at once occupied. It was necessary to gradually absorb them by the usual 
method of absorption viz. first exaction of tribute and then final over¬ 
throw, when the intervening territory was fully absorbed. Thus tho Bri¬ 
tish first absorbed Bengal, then Bihar, then Oudh, and then the Fanjek 
It must be remembered that when RSjyapSla first merely escaped, Mah¬ 
mud reinvaded Oudh, conquered Effri and finally subjected him to a tribute. 
It api ears that this tribute was long paid by the Kanauj kingdom to 
Ghazni, for we have epigraphio evidenoe which shows that the charge of 
this tribute was distributed over the whole kingdom of Kanauj as a perma¬ 
nent tax in excess of the usual land tax. It is strange that scholar# have 
not understood the real nature of the tax called ‘*Turushk.adeod;' ” men¬ 
tioned in the grants of this period coming from the territory of E anauj 
only. Tho Jhusi grant of iriloohanapala dated 1026 A. D. does not men¬ 
tion this furusLikadanda; but all later grants, even those of tho GShada- 
vSlns, mention it, who though independent ef Ghazni continued tp exact 
this tax, as despotic kings rarely give up an impost which ha# become 
UBu-1 and of long standing, though the necessity of it no longer exists. In 
^his Turushkadand.i* we are reminded of the chauth of the Marathas, for 
the realisation of which they regularly m aintained officers iu the provinces 
of the Mogul empire. It is likely that. Turkish soldiers and officers also 
remained iu the country of Kanauj to collect this tribute and it is these 
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whom Bhoja or Karpa drove away as we shall relate in their 
history. Wo have actually ascertained the fact that Tucushkadanda ie 
mentioned only in grants found in the Kanauj kingdom and not in any 
grants found in the Chedi or Bengal territory and certainly not in 
ParamSra or Solankhi territory viz. Malwa and Gujarat. We are, 
therefore, assured that M ahmud did subject Kanauj to a permanent 
tribute* which would naturally have led, in future years, to the annexation 
of that kingdom had the succeeding kings at Ghazni possessed his vigour 
and continued his policy in the manner in which British policy consistently 
worked throughout the nineteenth century. With regard to the raid on 
Somnatb, oven therein Mahmud had apparently an intention of permanent 
occupation in the distant future. Suc h raids, even if for plunder only, under¬ 
mine the power of the plundered kingdom and make way for future annexa¬ 
tion. We, therefore, think that it is unhistorioal to look upon Mahmud as 
a mere plunderer without any design of permanent occupation. It is not 
only against human nature, but also against history, when we see that he 
annexed and permanently occupied the whole of the extensive territory of 
the Shahis from Kabul to Lahore in the east and extensive provinces of the 
Samanis iD the west. 




But granting that Mahmud led merely plundering expeditions into 
India w thout any intention of permanent conquest, would It be proper to 
describe him as a bandit as many historians have done ? Such wrong 
descriptions have actually led to wrong theories and to baneful results as 
well-known and historians should use such terms with care and depict 
parsons in their propor light. Two persons in history have suffered much 
!i , 1Svay ; Mahmud and Shivaji have usually beon called bandits and 
lion 'f COi ' B6guc ' noe °*» the number of their plundering expedi- 

- . 0 uniform success resulting in fabulous accumulation 

JL. ri0 .. es ’ W ° forgefc oorreotly speaking neither Mahmud nor 
amv^ can be called a bandit or a robber and if we do use the terms, 
o so wit cut attributing to them the moral degradation connoted 
“ nat alwa y 0 be remembered that murder or dacoity is not 
robh! 1 y . but m0r8lIy r8ptehensible - I ha story of Alexander and the 

robbtr^h 7 n “ T* T'* " bu ‘ 14 inculoate a wrong theory. A 
b h , ben he rob f a feUow dtIzen set. against the taoit agreement 
th t u T /” 10 iD acknowlod * i "S allegiance to a government 

courseoflworf u 8 P T f e “ U]l0W ° m ‘ D of hi8 property except in due 
h “, 1,fe OTC(,pt in self-defence exercised within legal 
aer I ^ “f natlona or people, are subject to no sueh tacit 

from th« < D **, lEtci,nilt ' orla l l aw or oustom has always recognized, 
from the most ancient t.me. down to the present, the right of the stronger 


* Jurnalikadtnda is explained by some as a tax on Turkish settlers but it was not 

a tax on Turks bui on all cultivators in the village, as appears clear from .the grant,; 
jr-Inara vin^ea of the time in Kanaufterrltory. 
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> attaok the weaker and deprive it even of its independence. The 
Taw cf the brute, to speak plainly, or of the fish as it is actually oalled in 
an inscription of Pala kings of Bengal, has always been followed by nations. 
The Digvijayas in anoiont Indian history oan only be justified on this 
admitted right of the strong to humble the weak. There are no doubt 
instances in history, of noble sovereigns who refused to benefit by this 
law and who rose superior to the temptations of power, a Marie. Theressa 
who refused to attack Poland because it was weak or an A^oka who 
after slaughtering a lakh of people in conquering Kalinga was so seized 
by the feeliDg of remorse that ho gavo up war for all time to com©. But 
these rare instances only prove the rule. It is only after the last Euro¬ 
pean War that nations have become alive to the necessity and the pro¬ 
priety of conceding the right of the weak to live undisturbed. But through¬ 
out past history, we seo that nations and kings have generally followed 
the law of brute force by which the strong can at any time and for any 
reason pounce upon the weak and deprive him of his land, property and 
even independence. While, therefore, the robber is legally or morally 
reprehensible, Alexander and many of his compeer conquerors cannot be 
considered morally depraved, when they deprived other nations of their 
liberty or property. And when Shivaji or Mahmud are described in his¬ 
torical writings as bandits or pluuderers, it must always be understood 
that these terms do not convey the ordinary sense of condemnation con¬ 
noted by them. 

It must further be remembered that Shivaji never committed murder * 
even in his high mission of establi.hing Swaraj. And he plundered HM, 
eitiea In the Mogul or Bijapur territory only when ho was at war with 
them and only after setting himself up as a de facto independent sovereign 
The right of belligerents to plunder the enemy has been recognised even 
in the west Indeed plundering wakens the weaker nation^ power of 
defence and increases the stronger’, power of offence. England herseit 
ha. plundered enemies many a time. Drake and Hawkins plundered the 
.hips of Spam carrying gold from America to Spain when England waa 
at war with the latter country. Drake even plundered the cities of Chili 
and Peru without the excuse of war and he has uot been described by 
English historians as a bandit. The British :bave plundered the French 
at Pondichery in Indian history and have massacred and plundered the 
townspeople of Jhansi when that oity fought and stood a eioge i , the 
mutiny of 18a 1. And yet these aots cannot, legally and even morallv, be 
described or denounced a. murders or daeoities. Mahmud or Shivaji 
never plundered their own .ubjeots, and they both punished robbers in 


Shk.M Al * l *‘ khans death .how, th»t Shivaji Wiled him In self defence, 

inci Tl \ C th . e 1 ■' Jcr of Ch3nur “ rao More as be Is believed by ..-any 

that theVh. T * S ° S ” C d00t ‘ A Ws,crlcaI docameot recently 'amid shew* 
ai that ilm *^1™° Mort SUPPOB ' d ,0 ha " been murdered was an adopted minor 
mavr. ?' “ Ci "? d te Saitl whra ,lw * u attacked. For (urthev details w« 

av refer the curious reader to our Marathi pacer on Chendrarao More and Shiva}! 
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heir territories severely. Shivaji so far recognised his duty as a king that 
he recompensed his subjects whenever his own soldiers or even the soldiers 
of an enemy plundered them. 


It is, in fine, wrong both historically and philosophically to describe 
Mahmud or Shivaji as a bandit in the ordinary sense of the term. Their 
acts were committed as sovereigns and when there was an actual state of 
war and they, therefore, do not come under the code of ordinary law or 
morality. The law of nations as understood hitherto in the east and even 
in the west has always conceded the right of the strong to attack the weak 
for any ostensible reason and the victor has always exercised the right 
to plunder the vanquished. The destruction of Hindu temples and idols 
may no doubt be condemned from the higher stand-point of humanity as 
aofcs of bigotted intolerance. But the plundering of cities and temples being 
an act of war oommitted by one sovereign against another cannot be 
described or denounced as dacoity even though it led to * the destruction 
of priceless monuments ’ and we are constrained to reoord our view that 
even Mahmud, much more Shivaji oannot be properly described as a bandit. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 




DOWNFALL OF THE PAN JAB AND KABUL 
-APPARENT CAUSES. 

Sind fell before the Arabs under Muhammad Kasim in 712 ; 
the Pan jab fell before the Turks under Mahmud in 1009, and 
Northern India fell before the Afghans under Ghori from i 193 
to 1200 A. D. The causes of the downfall in each of these 
three oases were not the same; were in fact extremely different. 
We have discussed the causes of the downfall of Sind in Volume 
I and shown that Sind fell chiefly owing to the treachery of 
some feudatories of Chach and the pusillanimity of the 
Buddhists. Sind was tl*en ruled by a Brahmin and Panjab 
also was ruled by a Brahmin king; but both D&har and 
Anandap&la fought with the bravery of Rajputs. These ruling 
Brahmin dynasties were practically Kshatriyas. And from the 
most ancient times when Drona fought in the Mahabh&rafca 
war down to the time of the Peshwas, Brahmin kings and 
chiefs fought as bravely as the Kshatriyas. Indeed Brahmin 
soldiers also such as the Pandes of Northern India in the days 
of the mutiny fought as valiantly as other soldiers in the 
British army. Curiously enough the same accident befell 
DSliar as befell Anandapala in their final hard contested battles 
and the elephant of Dahar left the battlefield as that of the 
latter did and would not stop until it had thrown itself into a lake 
and alloyed its fever. But accidents befall eveiy man in his life 
and are not the real causes of downfalls; as stated before fate 
is an over-riding and common factor in all the concerns of 
this world and in a historical survey of causes it may be 
excluded from consideration. Though these two facts in the 
case of Sind aud the Pan jab are almost identical yet the real 
causes of the fall of the Pan jab are different from the causes 
of the fall of Sind. In the case of the former we read of 
treachery or defection of no Indian king or feudatory. 
Perhaps the Mahomed an historian Utbi, the Secretary of 
Mahmud, who must have known ail secrets omitted purposely 
the mention of suuh oases. But as in e’ an Mahemedau 
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^ hi gfcnes of Sind we have such a mention, we may safely say 
that in the case of the Panjab treachery was not one of the 
causes of its downfall. Nor was there any great difference of 
religion in the Panjab causing pusillanimity of the people. As 
explained in the last chapter of Volume II, India at this time 
was under one and the same religion viz. Hinduism, without 
the feuds between 4 Vaishnavism ’ and 4 Saivism * which later 
distracted that religion. As stated therein, India at this time 
was in the happiest condition of having one religion, Buddhism 
being dead and Mahomedanism being yet far off. India was 
also blessed in other respects in the tenth century A. D. and was 
at the height of its strength and prosperity from which as from 
a summit there was bound to be a descent by the laws of nature. 
The historian has to find how this descent came on. 




Various causes are assigned by historians or are usually 
imagined by people in this connection; but most of these in 
our view were non-existent or are not the real causess. Thus 
Lane-Poole remarks 44 To the contrast of union and disunion* 
north and south, race and climate was added the zeal of the 
Iduslem and the greed of the robber ” Sachau thinks that the 
princes of Northern India were too narrow mindod to see the 
danger and to unite (preface to Al-Beruni). Sardesai states that 
ahmud 1 new that there were small kingdoms in India which 
were constantly fighting with one another and that he had a 
targe army whioh he had to feed and employ somehow. How 
uese various views are, in our opinion, not well-founded, wo 
proceed to diaousa nt length. 


1 hat the Hindu kingdoms in India were not alive to the 

danger and did not unite in not a fact, as we actually 8eo in 
the history reoorded by Mahomedans themselves. A new and 
dangerous religion had come to the frontiers of India long 
ago viz. in Sind in 712 and the Hindus then, under the iiZ 

, ^ and 8ambhar - « shown in Vol. II 

91, 0ffer8d a m08 ‘ stubborn resistance to the Arabs and 

!m! fh T r °, QWard ; UaTOh f0r ever ' Th ™ hundred years later 
.. h] . h v Tu ^ S fired Wlth the fanaticism of new proselytes and 
establishing themselves at Ghazni began to harass the Hindus 

ofihli 7 , tempU * Nay the Hlnd ’ 18 had an 6 *P®rience 

Of what was ooming on, 60 years before, when Zabulistan wail 
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v! grBfo fifc*fcen by Yakub-i-Lais and bis governor destroyed a 
famous Hindu temple at Sakh&wand and Rai Kamlu of Kabul 
was staggered at the sacrilege (E. II. p. 172). The Hindu kings 
were, therefore, alive to the danger from long experience and 
did thrice combine, brought large armies larger than those 
which Mahmud could oppose to them, yet failed. The idea, 
therefore, that the Hindu kings were oblivious of the peril and 
did not unite is entirely against the facts. 


Nor was there any real need for this union. The idea 
that Hindu kingdoms of this time were small is not correct. 
The Shahi kingdom of Kabul and the Fanjab was far more 

extensive than the small kingdom of Ghazni which was ruled 

by Sabuktagin or in his early days by Mahmud himself. That 
kingdom should alone have been able to destroy Ghazni it it 
had been well prepared. The kingdom of Kanauj was more 
extensive and mote powerful still. Indeed that kingdom, as 
Arab travellers relate, kept four armies constantly in the field 
which were so powerful that they could have taken even 
Multan and driven the Arabs out of Sind. The kingdom of the 
Chandel king Dhanga was not insignificant and though 
Rajyapala of Kanauj had fallen from the example of hh great 
ancestor Bhoja, Dhanga the king of Kalangar and Gwalior 
was powerful enough to be able himself alone to destroy 
Mahmud. It is generally not known that Mahmud’s kingdom 
at this time was small and his army also was comparatively 
inconsidorabio. It was also not drawn from one nation, the 
soldiers being Turks, Afghans, Kurds and Persians who wore 
often at war with one another. Mahmud indeed did not come 
With an overpowering force of barbarians like Zangis or 
Timur who with Mogul horsemen of one race numbering 
seven or four lakhs swept like tornedoes over Asia from the 
Caspian to the Indus and wrought destruction in five yeans whic h 
five hundred years were unable to repair (Gibbon). Mahmud s 
army was undoubtedly small compared with the army of 
Jaipal, as even Mahomedan historians relate, in the first u 
battle and even in the second with AnadapSla. Nor was it 
more united than the Hindu anny s as to oppose union to 
disunion. The contrast of north and south also did not exist for 
Q'baanai was opposed to Kabul; and the soldiers of Jaipal of Kabul 

is 
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unquestionably Afghans yet unconverted and unconverted 
Afghans could not have been less valiant than Moslem Afghans, 
liven a difference of race Turk and Aryan did not, in our 
view, make any difference in the fighting qualities of the two 
armies. It is indeed a common fallacy by which baibaTians 
from the north, Turks and Afghans, are believed to be moTe 
hardy and valiant than the Aryans of the Pan jab and Rajpu- 
tana. This difference of race may have been one of tho causes 
of the defeat of the Marafchas at the battle of Panipat at the 
hands of the Afghans of Abdali, for as a matter of fact the 
inferiority of the Maratha compared with the Afghan in 
physique, ferocity and valour may be admitted. But no such 
difference existed or exists between the Tmks and Atghans 
beyond the Indus and the Aryans of the Pan jab and Rajputana 
uo far as history or even present facts tell us. The Jats and 
Rajputs of the Panjab, whether Sikh, Mahomedan or Hindu arc 
oven now among the finest soldiers not only in India but in the 
whole world; and they were all Hindus in the days of 
Mahmud. Even now the Panjab is the chief recruiting ground 
for British Indian Army. The Amritsar Gazetteer states 
(p. 33)ihat the Sikh Jats of the Manjha territory can show 
mon w ho in any country in the world could be deemed fine 
specimens of the human race. And as for the Rajputs of 
Rajput ana, they have signalised themselves against Turks and 
Afghans and Moguls and Persians in many battles. The Ratbodh 
of Jasw anisine had even held Afghanistan under their sway for 
several years, in the days of Aur&ngjeb. We may beiieve, 
therefore, that so far as physical strength and valour were 
concerned the soldier of Jaipal or Anandapaia were not at all 
inferior to the Turks and Afghans of Mahmud. 


Sh Vincent Smith, without actually discussing the o&u * 
of the fall of the Panjab, sugge^s them in the remark ‘a new 
powor, novel in religion, in social customs, ideas and niothods 
of warfare appeared on the scene*. Superiority of arias anil 
of discipline is on# of the most potent causes of the prevalence 
of one nation over another, and it may be mentioned here that 
India was bound to be conquered by the British owing to their 
superiority in arms and diocipline, their artillery and their 
But this factor did not exist in fs" out of ths 
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Be dans at this time. Firiahta is guilty of anachronism 
when he mentions c cops ’ (cannon) as being used by 
Mamud, in tho same way as he mentions Delhi and Ajmer as 
opposing Mahmud, since cannon had no existence in the davs 
of Mahmud as much as Delhi or Ajmer. From the article 
Gunpowder ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannioa, the following 
- acts appear: i Gunpowder is believed to have been invented 
either by a German about 1345 or by Roger Bacon about 1225, 
A. D. 2 Gunpowder was not known to the ancient Groeks, 
Hindus or Arabs. They no doubt knew some incendiary 
process which they used in war but they did not know explo- 
sives and had neither guns nor cannon. 3 History does not 
record the use of firearms in India except at the battlo of 
Panipat by Babar. We are thus assured that Mahmud bad no 
firearms and relied on the same weapons of war swords, 
scimitars and lances, as the Hindus; and Mahometan poet- 
historians expatiate on the merits of these only (Elliot Vol. II) 
as may be seen in Utbi or Baihaki. Indeed if there was superu 
ority in weapons it was on the side of th$ Hindus. They 
knew, it is clear, how to make good steel. The iron pillav at 
Delhi is a wonder even to the moderns (who are surprised at 
its manufacture in a way that it does not rust); and Indian 
swords were prized by the soldiers of Mahmud. Utbi poetically 
makes the sword of a Turkish soldier exclaim “ I am a Hindu 
of a good family ” (p. 216) thereby referring to the better steel 

o. Wf T D 5 ® in I ndia ‘ and We find that « Plunder 
o battle-fields sworjs and arms of the slain Hindu soldiers were 

objects of special attention.’ We do not think there was any 
superiority of discipline on the side of the M ahomedans or that t. e 
Mahomedan army had been disciplined in the modem sense. 

The r horses might have been better as Afghanistan and Persia 
produce better horses as even Rsjasekhara notes. But Rajputai a 
horsee were not bad and imported Arabian and Persian horses 
could be had in plenty. In fact the PratihSra emperors of Kanauj. 
coming from Kajputana as they did, were well-known for their 
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cavalry and they were for that reason called Hayapatis, And the 
in us had one powerful arm in addition viz. the elephant which 


tit * b , *5®f“ <»» »* KshbMh aid Bb«* .»d , K TQ iHno«u to. 
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the Mahomedans did not possess. Even the Turks subsequently 
coveted this arm and developed it; for we see Sabuktagin 
and Mahmud using elephants against the Turks of Kash¬ 
gar and using them with effect (Utbi). It is curious to note 
that while the Hindus could not use the elephants against the 
the Turks of Mahmud, Mahmud could use the same elephants 
against the Turks of Ilek-khan with great effect. This is 
sufficient to prove the great generalship of Mahmud and the 
incompetence of India’s commanders. How Mahmud made 
the Hindu elephant arm ineffectual we are not told by 
Mahomed an writers though we are told by Greek historians 
how Alexander discomfited tbe same arm of Porus. It may be 
noted that even after Sabuktagin and Mahmud had begun to 
use elephants in their armies their drivers remained Hindus. 
In fact during a succeeding reign at Ghazni the Hindu drivers 
of elephants were remiss in their duty and were severely 
punished (Baihaki). Strangely enough at the present day this 
art is wholly lost by the Hindus and elephant-drivers are all 
Mahomedans now (E. II143). 

It is, therefore, difficult to conceive how the method of 
warfare of the Turks was different from that of the Hindus 
unless we take into account the extreme cruelty with which the 
Turks treated the vanquished. It is undeniable that of all 
nations the Hindus in their history behaved with the greatest 
humanity towards their conquered foes. They never massacred 
even the fighting population aB the Turka under Mahmud did. 
When we say that Mahmud was not cruel, we compare him 
with other Mahomedan conquerors, especially the Mogul 
Zcmgis or Timur. Compared with the conduct of Hindus when 
conquering, his method must indeed have struck terror into 
tho hearts of the less cruel people of India. Fighting men were 
usually massacred and innocent people were enslaved and 
carried into captivity and towns and villages wore often 
destroyed Even in European history we find war conducted 
with far more cruelty both in ancient and modern times. 
Even the Giaeks and the V nans were very cruel in the treat¬ 
ment of con q tiered ices and massacre and enslavement were 
the constant concomitants of conquest in war. In this 
sense Mahmud’s method of warfare was novel;; but this cannot 
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as one of the causes of the downfall of the Panjab, 
We are trying to find out why the Hindu armies were defeated; 
though no doubt the terrible consequences of one defeat might 
impair the morale of Hindu soldiers in subsequent encounters. 


The political ideas of the Turks and the Hindus were 
almost exactly the same. Both had no idea of representative 
government, though the Hindus may have had them in pre- 
Gupta days of rights of people or of responsibilities of kings. 
They knew only one form of government viz the despotic and 
had no idea of a nation in the modern sense. There 1 ', was no 
feeling of nationality or of patriotism. The kings became 
kings by heirship or by the favour of God manifested by giving 
success in battle. Neither the Turks of Mahmud nor the Hin¬ 
dus of Jaipal fought as the Germans and the French fought in 
the last European War under the high impulse of nationality 
and patriotism. It cannot, therefore, be supposed that a feeling 
of strong nationality whioh always prompts stubborn fighting 
gave the Turks the success which they invariably achieved; 
for such feeling never existed among the Turks who only 
fought for Mahmud. They were fighting not for a nation 
but for a king. No doubt the zeal of Mahomedanism supplied 
the place of patriotism and the religious fervouT of the 
newly converted Turks and Afghans was a great factor in 
the success of Mahmud. But this does not constitute a novelty 
of ideas nor would it have been a cause of the downfall of the 
Panjab had it been opposed by an equally strong religious zeal 
of the Hindus* Lastly we do not see any novelty in the social 
manners of the Turks that contributed to the downfall of the 
Hindus. Even in manners as in ideas the Turks were practically 
like the Hindus who opposed them. The Hindus of the Panjab 
and Kabul then were flesh-eaters and not vegetarians and 
even at this day Panjab is le ss vegetarian than the other pro¬ 
vinces of India. The Hindus were not beaf-eaters no doubt, 
but that oan not, in our view, have contributed to any extent 
to the fall of Kabul and the Panjab. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


DOWNFALL OF THE PANJAB-PROBABLE CAUSES. 

The causes of the downfall of nations, peoples, or kingdoms, 
have always been a subject of deep interest to historians both 
in anoient and modern times; and historians havo formulated 
afferent theories in different cases which cannot have uni¬ 
versal application. The fall of Greece before Rome, of Romo 
beforo the Goths and of Constantinople before the Turks present 
different aspects and must necessarily be assigned to different 
causes. Even in India, as said before, th9 causes qf the fall of 
Sind in 712, of the Punjab in 1009, of Northern India in about 
1200, and of Southern India about 1300 A. D., are different and 
Indian historians have the difficult task of explaining in each 
case the probable causes of the downfall of each. Yet the 
general observations of the great historian of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire have a perennial interest and supply maxims 
which are of universal application. Although the causes of 
the fall of the Roman Empire in the West are actually different 
from the causes which can properly be assigned for the fall of 
tne Panjab, the observations of Gibbon will help us in our 
present inquiry to a great extent. 

Hu natural impulse to “assign fortune of Rome as the 
cause of the misfortune of Greece” had to be first overcome in 
V?® manner m which Polybius a great historian of the Greeks 
dio it by showing the deep foundations of the greatness of Rome. 

uie unique constitution of Rome which united the freedom 
of popular assemblies with the wisdom of a senate and the 
executive powers of a regal magistrate, the oath of military 
service of ten years imposed on every citizen in the cause of 
the country which continually poured into the field young 
.reemen and soldiers, the military system of Rome with its 

Zian ill 6 ^ 8UP - ri °- ^ a ° tiVe 8tTength *”> Maco- 
donian phalanx, these institutions of peace and war explain 

fear Indf, ° f P ° f 1 ? 8 the 8U0C68S <* » People incapable of 
fear and impatient of repose. The ambitious design of conquer- 

171g he WOr d was atte mpted and achieved and the perpetual 
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l of justice was maintained by the political virtues of 
pfudence and courage”. But even this great world empire 
declined and fell. “It was the natural and inevitable effect 
of immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the principle of 
decay. The causes of destruction multiplied with the extont 
of conquest. The victorious legions in distant wars acquired 
the vices of mercenaries and first oppressed the republic and 
then violated the purple. The emperors were reduced to the 
expedient of corrupting the discipline which rendered the 
legions formidable alike to the enemy and the sovereign, the 
vigour of the military government was relaxed and the Roman 
world was overwhelmed by a deluge of barbarians”. 

"The introduction or at least the abuse of Christianity 
had some influence on the fail of the Roman Empire. The 
clergy successfully preached the doctrines of patience and 
pusillanimity and the active virtues of society were dis¬ 
couraged ; the last remnants of the military spirit were buried 
in the cloister ; a large portion of public and private wealth was 
consecrated to the specious demands of charity and devotion ; 
the soldiers* pay was lavished on the useless multitudes of both 
sexes who could only plead the merit of abstinence and chas¬ 
tity. The Church and even the State were distracted by reli¬ 
gious factions, the attention of emperors was diverted from camps 
to synods. The Roman world was oppressed by a new species 
of tyranny and the persecuted sects became the secret enemies 
of the country. ” (Gibbon by Bury IV p. 172-5}. This extract 
is rather long but these observations and some others in this 
chapter are of everlasting interest and validity; and although 
the oauses of the fall of the Panjab with which wo are immedi¬ 
ately concerned are entirely different from the causes which 
led to the fall of the Western Roman Empire, they afford indi¬ 
cations which are valuable not only in the inquiry before us 
but in the more important question of the causes of the fall of 
India in the days of Prithviraj with which wa shall have to 
deal at the end of this volume. 


If we take into vie i the condition of the Hindus of the 
Panjab and the Moslems of Ghazni and see how far the former 
inferior or superior to the latter in those respects which 
^tribute to the strength or Weakness of kingdoms, wn shall be 
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to arrive at a correct idea of the probable causes of the 
downfall of the Panjab. We have seen that the Turks were 
not more united than the Hindus; indeed disunion was as 
much a bane of the Turks as of the Hindus and Utbi, descri¬ 
bing the disunion among the Turks beyond the Oxus, quotes 
the verses of the Koran “ Their power is very great between 
them if they are united but their hearts are diverse. We have 
sent enmity between them and hatred for ever *\ The Turks 
were again as civilized or rather-uncivilized as the Hindus 
using the same weapons, having no popular assemblies and 
no national spirit and without legions or phalanxes. The 
Hindu kingdom of the Panjab was not again so large, like the 
Roman empire, as to fail by its own weight. The Turks did not 
attack India in overwhelming swarms like the Goths and the 
Vandals. Moreover the Turks were not more warlike or of 
strongor physiquo or more inured to toil and exertion than the 
Afghans of Kabul and the Rajputs of the Pan jab who opposed 
them in the beginning. Indeed the Hindus of the Panjab were 
used as soldiers by Mahmud himself and his successors in their 
battles and in the battle fought by Mahmud against Uek-khan 
king of the Turks beyond the Oxus Hindus fought bravely on the 
aide of Mahmud. The Hindu kingdom of the Panjab was not 
tuither ill-governed and there were no traitors who assisted the 
Moslems And finally Mahmud’s kingdom of Ghazni in the 
beginning was small compared with the kingdom of Kabul 
-ud the Panjab ruled by Jaipal and his army must have boen 
also comparatively smaller than that of the latter. There oven 
do not appear to be ttny factions, religious or political, to dis¬ 
tract the attention of Jaipal. These apparent causes of superio¬ 
rity in the one and decay in the other being absent may 
be kept out of mind and we will see in what respect the Turks 
were superior to the Hindus or the latter inferior to the former. 


I The foremost superiority of the Turks was in the 
personality of their general Mahmud. We do not generally 
realise the value and power of personalities. As stated before, 
.afcure produces from time to time men who by their mental 
and physical power change the destinies of kingdoms or the face 
of tne human world, One Buddha or one Jesus was powerful 
enough to turn half the world towards peace, on© Mahomet 
eduld turn the other half thVards the principle of force in the 
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gation of truth. In the field of politics we see the 
immense influence of one Shivaji who secured independence to 
the Maratha people for two centuries and established their repu¬ 
tation for ever. It is our firm conviction that without the 
personal factor of Shivaji the Marathas could not have achieved 
what they achieved and it is our firm opinion that without 
Mahmud the Turks could not have overthrown the Hindus 
of the Panjab. The case of Mahmud is exactly similar to 
that of Shivaji. Endowed with indomitable courage and 
indefatigable energy they both formed great designs and 
had the necessary resourcefulness and resolution to put their 
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conceptions into execution. Nobody at the time of Shahaji 
could have thought it possible to free Maharashtra from 
the yoke of Mahomedan rule by destroying tL;. Bijapur power 
in its immediate vicinity and defeating the immense imperial 
Mogul armies of distant Delhi. And yet Shivaji formed that 
seemingly impossible plan and carried it out in his own life-time 
by his unique powers of organization and his immense 
moral force. Nobody similarly could then have thought 
that the small kingdom of Ghazni could destroy the powerful 
kingdom of Kabul in its vicinity or defeat the imperial 
armies of distant Kanauj. Yet Mahmud in his high ambi¬ 
tion conceived that bold design and by his energies and perso¬ 
nal influence put it into execution. Shivaji stands no 
doubt on a higher moral pedestal than Mahmud as he devoted 
bis energies to the noble task of freeing his people from 
the thraldom of a foreign power and religion, while Mahmud 
conceived and carried out the project of enslaving other people, 
of conquering other kingdoms and imposing upon them a 
foreign religion. All the same, almost impossible purposes were 
fomaed by both and achieved by both by unique qualities. Both 
had in the beginning only a small army and a nucleus kingdom; 
but both increased them by their recourcefulness and their power 
of organization. Shivaji indeed had a very small army 
inherited f: his father; yet he eventually organised a striking 

fo^" that could defeat even the imperial Mogul armies and 
plunder rich Mogul cities. Mahmud did the same and created 
an army which at the close of his life amounted to a lakh of 
ioot, half a lakh of horse and 1300 elephants as stated ‘ efora 
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__ it. Sardesai thinks that Mahmud had already a large force 
which he had perforce to feed and employ in conquering India. 
But this does not seem to be true though probably he had at the 
beginning a larger force than Shivaji had. But even if he had 
a large force, if he had been incapable, what was there to 
prevent him from disbanding it gradually ? And whence was 
the money to come, even if Turk or Afghan turbulent spirits were 
available in numbers ? The plunder of temples and idols came 
in later. And whence did Shivaji get his resources ? Even the 
men whom he had at hand for turning into soldiers were peaceful 
Mavalas. The greatness of great men lies indeed in their power 
to find men and money and to train them and use them in the 
proper way. The greatness lies in the unshaking resolve and 
the burning desire. “ Get up ” says Vidula, in the famous 
Mahabharata episode, to her whining son defeated and disposs¬ 
essed of his kingdom. “ Get up with the firm resolve of 
fighting and getting your kingdom back and you will find the 
men and the money you want. ” The organizing power and 
the moral ascendancy of both Shivaji and Mahmud are apparent 
in their training up their people so as to fit them for tough 
fighting and make them ready to die for them and further in 
keeping the trenchant weapon they had forged under due 
control. J or, as Gibbon has said, legions become dangerous not 
only to the enemy but also to their master. Where national 
feeimg does not exist to restrain or defeat the ambition of 
orous governor, and generals, they can only be kept in 
" 101 f pr ° 1 '^ 1 ’ sphere by the overpowering personality of the 
master. When the dominating personality is removed, the 
formidable army becomes the destroyer of its own master as we 
actually find happening later on in the case of the incapable 
successors of Mahmud himself. Many feudatories became 
lndependen and a king of Ghazni was seized and blinded by 

W own generals The veiy formidable nature of the striking 
one forgcKi by Mahmud or Shivaji and the successful use 
V.* £ own Purposes, prove the immense power 

which they wielded over the hearts of their soldiers and captains. 

Looking to the opponents of Mahmud, we do not find any 
men o_ great capacities as general or organiser. Jaipal no 

doubt acquitted himself honourably and valiantly in the task 
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j him. But; what was there to prevent him from organising 
a strong army when he became aware of the danger ? Indeed 
what was there to prevent him from the beginning from maintain¬ 
ing a powerful army against all eventualities ? It is the first duty 
of every king or state to maintain a strong army capable of de¬ 
fending the people against internal foes or external enemies. And 
Jaipal had ample materials at hand in men and money. Indeed 
Harsha who began with a moderately sized kingdom and who 
eventually conquered the whole of Northern India maintained 
an army, only one arm of which consisted of 60000 elephants. 
And he maintained this vast army without plundering any 
towns or temples. And yet he had immense riches to bestow 
in charity on Brahmins and Sramanas at his five-yearly alms¬ 
giving festivals at Prayaga. The great defect of the Hindu 
kings opposed to Mahmud both in Kabul and Kanauj was that 
they appear to have neglected their armies unlike their predeces¬ 
sors Bhima and Bhoja. The soldiers’ pay, in the immortal 
words of Gibbon, was perhaps lavished on the endowment of 
temples and the decoration of idols; for we read of no large 
standing armies at both places. The Arab travellers of the tenth 
century A. D. recorded that India was famous for its armies. 
That fame was belied by the Indian kingdoms in the eleventh 
oentury. The kingdom of Kabul and the Panjab was extensive 
enough to support a strong aimy and Jaipal need not have 
sought the aid of neighbouring kings and collected a confederate 
force. Even this confederate force failed because it had not a 
great general to lead it; a Duke of Wellington to match 
Napoleon.* It is sometimes thought that a confederate army 
can not fight with the strength of a single army. This is not 
true, as we actually find that confederate armies won on the 
plains of France both in the past and in the present century, 
i here must bo no doubt one controlling mind and wo have 
stated that the confederate armies of India were under the 
single leadership of Jaipal or Anandapala. But they failed 
because they were no match for Mahmud and they failed for 
o f her reasons also which we proceed to notice. 


^ !jrd 1 ’story of India by Smith stales that the confederate anr.v ow led la 100ft 

...lacleva o! Ajmer. Unfortunately wc find no authority for this. And thh Vlwla 
“ hc ltU «wt known aa »treat conqueror 
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L The weakness of the religious feeling of the Hindus 
had a great deal to do with their defeat in the Panjab. The 
dominant binding sentiment on either side was not national 
but religious, as has already been stated. But while the 
religious zeal of the Mahomedans was stubborn and overpower¬ 
ing, the religious sentiment of the Hindus was weak and almost 
apathetic. It was to be expected that the zeal of the Moslem 
and the greed of the robber would be equally met by the fervour 
of the Hindu and the indignation of the robbed. Not only 
were temples plundered and idols rifled of their jewels but 
hundreds and thousands of Hindus were forcibly converted. 
It is, therefore, natural to expect that the Hindus would have 
fought with all the exasperation and the courage of the defiled 
and the despoiled. And equally matched as they were in number 
and civilization, perhaps even superior, they should not have 
accepted defeat. But the zeal of the Hindus has always been 
mild for various reasons. For one, he is usually tolerant. It 
is a common experience that while a Mahomedan’s exaspera¬ 
tion is most acute at the least insult offered to the Koran or to 
the great Prophet, a Hindu quietly listens to any abuse of the 
Veda or of Rama and Krishna. A Hindu is again by habit 
^aggressive. The Hindu religion has always preached Ahinsa 
and the Hindu is accustomed to pacific modes of life. Thirdly, 
1 nn lndUS had wrong not * ons about their idols ; and probably 
s l \avc. As stated before, images have no miraculous powers 
Rn m v? n ^ themselves were found to be powerless, it 
wou e superstitiously thought useless for man to resist where 
even the deity has thought fit to submit. But it must be re- 
membered that an image after all is an emblem and if the 
emblem is insulted it is not the metal or the stone that is 
insulted nor the deity which it represents, for it is above all 
insult. It is they who are really insulted, who believe in that 
emblem. When the face of the statue of Queen Victoria was 
arred m Bombay it was not the marble that was insulted nor 
the good Queen Victoria but it was the British nation which 
was, and which was intended to be, insulted which had set up 
the statue. But by a wrong philosophy or rather by supersti- 
i'-vu e in iv-', bought the dgities powerless against Mahmud 
Who was bound to succeed as it was destined that the Sanatana 
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>harma was to suffer in the Kali age. Such reasoning natural¬ 
ly acted upon the minds of the Hindus more forcibly when 
accidents actually happened which worked against them and 
they did not fight with that resentment and exasperation which 
skoula have animated those whose temples had been desecrated 
and whose houses had been dishonoured. 

II. Secondly, the fall of the Panjab may also be attributed 
to the political apathy of its people. Unfortunately for 
twelve centuries before this, Panjab had been ruled by foreign 
kings. It may be said that for twenty centuries from the time 
of Porus down to the time of Ranjitsingh, Panjab had no kings 
of its own. It was ruled by foreign Hindu or Mlechchha'rulers 
from the time of Alexander to that of Mahmud, by Macedonians, 
by Maury?^, by Sakas, by Bactrian Greeks, by Kushans, by 
Huns, by Kashmirians, by Sindhis, and lastly by the Shahi 
kings of Kabul and after Mahmud by Mahomedan kings of 
Ghazni and Delhi for eight centuries more till the Sikhs gave 
to the Panjab native kings after a foreign rule extending over 
two thousand years. When Mahmud conquered the Panjab 
there was no political consciousness awake in the minds of its 

the Pe ° Ple h8d l0st a11 desire, even « 

thev did i !’ k° T7 S ° lf ‘ rUl ° ° r independence and 
i! dld not demur to be ruled by a Moslem Turk from Ghazni 
nstead of a Brahmin Afghan from Kabul. They were apathetic 
to the change of rule that was coming upon them and they 

flchHnlVo 84 Wlth that , 3tubbomness which belongs to a people 
MahnA, Pr ° SeTVe ladependeiloe - P *njab was thus lost to 
Mahome d ans m on e battle. Kingdoms have no doubt been 

acun^H K wn m WeStern hist0T y als0 ' England indc d was 
,, q y William tne Conqueror in one battle. But while 

neonTe°o °th "*** the Norman kin ^ their own, the 

kinf r 6 Pan]ab wera ma d° their own by the Mahomedan 
jJ. . f ® bazm and the Pa niab was practically sliced off from 
India m 1009 as Sind was in 712 A. D. 

assJlT* \T bt ° bieoted that thes « ‘wo causes can be 
P 8 i ; a d *" h !, causes of the downfall, not only of the 
peonk’ lD , iar ’ kmgdouis; indee d of most Asiatic 

thesh a „ lh!S 8 no doubt true and we shall have to mention 
auses also when discussing the oauses of the downfall 
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of Northern India at the end of Book VII in this very volume. 

The weakness of the religious feeling of the Hindus and their 
political apathy are their dominant characteristics over the 
whole of India. But what we wish to emphasize here is that 
while those other causes which chiefly led to the downfall of 
the Rajput kingdoms of Northern India about 1200 A. D. as wc 
shall show later on, did not exist?in the Panjab viz. internecine 
fighting and rigidity of caste, these two causes which alone 
existed in the Panjab operated with greater force there than 
elsewhere and are thus the only causes which can be assigned 
to its downfall. How this is so we proceed to explain at 
length. The religious or political tendencies of peoples are 
the results of historical development and are capable of ex¬ 
amination and explanation. 

The Panjab had no doubt been the home of Vedic Aryans 
from the most ancient days ; the place where the Vcdic hymns 
were mostly composed and sung at sacrifices, the place where 
even later Vedic civilisation developed. Gandhara and 
Madra are the lands of Panini and ASvapati the teachers of 
grammar and philosophy. The Upanishads contain many re¬ 
ferences to the Brahmins and Kshatriyas of these famous lands 
on the west and the east of the Indus. But the land of the 
five rive- 3 and the sixth Indus” subsequently became a home 
of Buddhism, next only to Magadha. Buddha himself preached 
successfully in Afghanistan and the Panjab and later on 
Mahaya.ua Buddhism was evolved unde? Kanishka in this 
land. Purushapura and Takshasila two places of Vedic fame 
became centres of Buddhist learning. The Panjab, therefore, 
though originally the home of Indo-Aryans ( and even now it 
is pre-eminently Indo-Ary an as Sir H. Risley found from facial * 
measurements taken at the census of 1901) was less strong in 
the Hindu sentiment than the rest of India even in the days 
of the present Mahabharata of 250 B. C. ( See note ). It con¬ 
tinued to be so in the days of liuen Tsang who in 630 A. D. 
recorded that Kapisa or Kabul with Nagar (Jalalabad ) and 
Udyana (Swnt) with Taxila were entirely Buddhist, while 
Peshawi and the Panjab were half Buddhist (see Vol. I p. 48). 
Caste which was weak even in Vedic times became still 
weaker in Buddhist days* BrahmanfSn developed in the land 
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Sarasvatl and caste gathered strength in Upper India, 
while it remained fluid in the Panjab “where a Brahmin 
would become a barber one day and a Brahmin again on the 
next *’ ( See note). "When, after Harsha, Buddhism was over¬ 
thrown in India by the efforts of Kumarila and Sankara 
and modern Hinduism was evolved, Buddhism no doubt dis¬ 
appeared even from the Panjab, but the Hindu influence from 
the south was too distant to correct the laxity of caste and food 
prevailing there. And we can thus see why at the time when 
Mahmud conquered the Panjab, the Hindu sentiment among 
the people was particularly weak. The people lacked that 
intensity of faith in the Varnasrama Bharma which charact¬ 
erised the people of the Gangetic valley and they consequently 
did not resist forcible conversion with stubbornness and 
ceased to worship the idols which Mahmud had broken with 
more ease than could have been expected of a Hindu popula¬ 
tion possessing all the physical superiority of the Aryan race. 


As regards political apathy the Panjab at this time was 
also in a worse condition than the rest of India. No doubt 
political consciousness had been dormant not only in the 
Panjab but all over India from the most anoient times. The 
political ideas indeed of all Eastern peoples are even now yet 
undeveloped. The idea that the country belongs to the people 
and not to the king is only slowly developing in recent years. 
The usual political conception under despotic rule is that the 
country belongs to the king and not that the king belongs to 
the country. The king, therefore, need not be from among the 
people. The Vedic Aryans had more advanced political ideas, 
it must be admitted, for the people then in reality formed the 
nation. In Vedic times the country and tho king wore both 
named after the people, the ‘peoples* named in the singular 
denoting the king and in the plural the country; o. g. Madrn, 
Salva, Kuru, Panchala etc. Even down to the day^ of 
Alexander, there were nations or peoples in the Panjab among 
whom there were no kings. The MSlavas, tho Yaudheyas, tae 
Stives, and oflv: rs according to Arrian were without kings: and 
had the republican form of government. These peoples are 
called gapas in the Mahabharata, Whatever may be the Cfmo 
in Vedic or epic days, in later times, however, the kingly form 
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government beoame the rule throughout India and tho 
country with its people came to be looked upon as the king’s 
property. Nationality could not develop under such a form of 
government. But while in Northern India there were native 
kings and there was some national feeling alive, in the Panjab 
owing to long continuous foreign rule even this modicum of 
national feeling did not exist and the people were entirely 
apathetic as to who ruled them. This is the reason why the 
people generally offered no resistance when Anandapala lost 
his battle and they quietly acknowledged Mahmud as ruler. 


For these reasons thus viz: weakness of Hindu religious 
feeling and political apathy the Panjab fell easily before the on¬ 
slaught of Mahmud. Political consciousness is awakening 
under the British rule and the changed aspect of the whole 
civilised world. But if the Hindus of the Panjab wish to 
maintain their position in the struggle of faiths in that 
province, they ought to strengthen their religious sentiment, 
abiding as it is even now, and develope it into a force equal to 
that of Sikhism or Mahomedanism. 


It may perhaps be asked were there no Kshatriyas in the 
Panjab at that or any previous time and if there were, why did 
they not attempt to establish their own kingdoms ? That the 
Pan jab is predominantly Aryan is, as stated before, undoubted 
and there were then as now, thousands of Kshatriyas and 
y aisyas of Aryan blood in the Panjab. But the massacres of fight- 
populations which Alexander and later conquerors systema¬ 
tically perpetrated deprived the Panjab of almost the whole of 
the ruling class. The representatives of those valiant clans of 
Kshatriyas who opposed Alexander, of the Sibis, the Malavas, 
the Madras, the Yaudheyas and others then survived (and still 
survive) in the I anjab. But they had become agriculturists 
and often heads of villages according to the Apaddharma rule 
for the Kshatriyas prescribedjm the Smritis and specially in the 
Paraaara Smrifci (See Vol. II page 183). The Kshatriyas of 
the Panjab, valiant and able-bodied as they were, had thus long 
lo;4 their ancient special characteristic viz!: the desire and the 
de termination to rule others and not to be ruled by others, the 
' l6varabh&va' noted in the Bhagavadglta a, - belonging to 
Kshatriyas and they ceased to care who ruled, so long as they 
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. ^ed a sort of semi-independence in their village life, 
zamindars were not disturbed by any ruling power, whe¬ 
ther Greek, Kushan, Hun, or Turk nor by Kashmir or Sind 
which ruled from a distance. This, however, led to a gradual 
distinction between the ruling Kshatriyas and the agricultural 
Kshatriyas which is still recognised in the Panjab. The former 
in fact are the Rajputs, i. e. sons and descendants of ruling 
families who never cultivated land and who always ruled 
oven if it be in one village if not more. This ruling passion of 
the Rajputs immortalized in the minimum demand of Yudhi- 
shthira from Duryodhana “ Give us five villages one for each 
brother and you may keep the rest of our kingdom, ” this 
ruling passion of the Rajputs to rule and never to be ruled led 
the surviving Rajputs of the Panjab to emigrate to the sub¬ 
montane hills on the eastern border of the Pan jab or to the 
deserts of Rajputana and to countries still southward 
and eastward. As shown in Volume II, the Rajput ruling 
families of Rajputana came originally from the Panjab 
from whence they had to retire in consequence of the inroads 
of Greeks, Kushans, Huns, and Turks. Notably the Chauhans, 
the Paramaras, the Bhatis and even the Rathors came from the 
Panjab, and at the present day the Hindu and oven the 
Mahomed an Rajputs in the Panjab still declare that they belong 
to these clans. The Bhatis dispossessed of Zabulistan by the 
iurks spread over the Panjab and founded a kingdom finally m 
Jaisalmere in Rajputana. The fine Janjuas of the Salt Range 
(now Mahomedans) are believed to be Anavaes or descendants of 
Anu and arc the most valiant Kshatriyas in the Panjab. These 
and other warlike modern clans are the ancient Kshatriyas who 
preserved their independence by becoming headmen of village 
and even agriculturists 
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But these also in ancient times did not care to establish 
• ingly ruling families because the alien Mlechha rulers always 
accepted the religion of the conquered and in effect became 
native kings. Just as the Normans coming as conquerors became 
one with the conquered being already of the same religion as the 
' axons Britons, so the Greeks, the Kushans, the Sake.-, 
aod the ll uns became in India Buddhists or Vaishnavac and 
a tet'ly Mihirakula was a staunch Saiva and their rule was 
17 
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never felt as a foreign rule. The kings of Kashmir, of Sind, 
and of Kabul who later on ruled the Panjab were Hindus and 
.one with the people in manners and civilization and were 
never felt as foreign rulers. When the Turks conquered the 
Panjab the difference of religion indeed made the foreign rule 
intolerable by the destruction of temples and idols, and 
Mahomedan rule was also generally more oppressive, as we shall 
show later on, than Hindu rule. Yet the land-owning valorous 
Kshatriya tribes of the Panjab made no effort to establish a 
kingdom of their own for another reason and that was the 
forcible conversion of many of these tribes. The conversion of 
almost the whole fighting population of western Panjab has 
introduced a factor of cleavage in the people of this province, 
the most warlike in the whole of India—whichhas unfortunately 
made it the most unfitted to attain self-rule. Why these tribes 
did not strenuously resist forcible conversion may be explained 
by their human desire to escape massacre and by their natural 
affection for their land and hereditary headship of villages as also 
by their weak Hindu feeling. The superstition of the Hindus 
that persons once defiled by eating beef and other heinous 
offences cannot be taken back into Hinduism made the cleavage 
permanent. The sympathies of these Mahomedan population, 
though originally Kshatriya by race and still observing certain 


Hindu customs, naturally went with the Mahomedan rulers; 
and the Panjab was again incapable of establishing a kingly 
line of its own, until we come to the Sikh rulers of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. Sikhism indeed resisted and eventually conquered 
Mahomedan oppression by organizing itself by a system akin to 
the conscription of ancient Greece and Rome or modern 
Germany and France. Guru Govindasing saw the necessity of 
transforming every Sikh into a soldier and the martial qualities 


of the people of the JPanjab naturally aided him and enabled 
him to transform Sikhism into a militant religion like the 
Mahomedan religion itself. We have traced the history of the 
Panjab down to the present day to show why its people were 
and are politically apathetic. How modern environments will 
act upon the political consciousness of the people, now triply 
divided into Mahomedsns. Hindus and Sikhs is outside the 
scope of our work and must be left to the'political thinkers of 
the present and the future. 
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’ a- T ake h9 attempt> The ^auhans of Sambhar 
were at a distance and finally no great hero arose among theni 

who couh! attempt this difficult task though Vlsala III, had he 
lived long enough, might have made this effort which he 
expressly said he had left to his dependents (See his insert 
tion noted in Chauhan chapter). msenp- 

NOTE MAHABH5RATA ON THE LAXITY OF RELIGIONS 
FEELING IN THE PANJAB. 

In the KarpaParva chapters 40 to 45 we have a spirited dialogue 
between Karna and Salya, the former depicting the bad manners and the 
religious laxity of the people of the Panjab and the latter offering no 
defence praotically. This shows that the people of Aryavartaor modern 
U. P. and Delhi looked down upon the Hindus of the Panjab in the time of 
Alexander and succeeding oontnries. -Intheir houses people lauch ld 
dance oatmg beof and tanking wine eating also Saktu and flsb From the 
Madra country and in GSndhSru (beyond the Indus) nuritv I ? 
appeared. In the Mantra or charm against scorpion-biti ^" ^7 

not associate with a man from Madra country ; this noise ofT,* 
destroyed” (chap 4S). In chapter 44 wo bwe^Oe .p m f hlne !S 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF MAHMUD 

Although the Panjab with Kabul did not form part of 
Hindu India henceforward, we must give a short account 
of the kingdom of Ghazni during the reigns of Mahmud’s 
successors, with such references to Hindu India as are found 
therein in detail. The history of the Ghaznavide kings is 
given in short by the Tabakat-i-Nasiri written by Minhaj-us- 
siraj a learned man who was Kazi of Delhi and its empire 
under several kings and lastly under Nasiruddin and Ghiya- 
suddin Balban (Elliot II p. 260), and who wrote this history 
and dedicated it to Nasiruddin about 1250 A. D. A detailed 
gossipping account of the reign of Masa’ud written by Baihaki 
who was almost an eye-witness of the events he describes and who 
wrote about 1050 A. D. is also available and is very informing. 
From these two we give below a short history of the Ghazna¬ 
vide kings, who followed Mahmud, with such references in 
detail to Hindu India as are found therein. 

Mahmud’s two sons Masa’ud and Muhammad were born on 
the same day from different mothers. Masa’ud was so strong 
physically that his mace could not be wielded even by Mah¬ 
mud but he 7/as unruly and turbulent. Muhammad was, on the 
other hand, gentle and promising and therefore in the good 
graces of his father. Believing M&sa’ud would oppress the 
people and the army, Mahmud had named Muhammad as 
his successor and the permission of the Khalifa to add his 
name in the Khutba had been obtained. When some officer 
expressed his condolence to Masa’ud privately, he in the usual 
Mahomedan spirit observed “The sword is a better guarantee 
of the throne than documents And events actually happened 
as had hoeri anticipated. Masa’ud was governor in Khorasan, 
like Maiunud himself, at the time of their father’s death, and 
marched against bis brother Muhammad who had meanwhile 
ascended the throne of Ghazni, in the same way as Mahmud 
had marched against his brother Ismail, But unlike Mahmud, 
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blinded his defeated brother and always kept him a 
close prisoner. And when he became the master of the exten¬ 
sive empire of Mahmud he recovered all the sums Muhammad 
had distributed among his officers, even by torture. If Mah¬ 
mud resembles Shivaji, his son Masa’ud resembles Sambhaji 
almost in every respect. The latter was as powerful physi¬ 
cally as Masa’ud and he too after his father’s death defeated 
Rajaram and killed his mother. He ruled vigorously for 
about ten years and was eventually seized by Aurangzeb and 
cruelly put to death. Masa'ud met a similar tragic end after 
reigning vigorously for about ten years. Both Sambhaji and 
Masa’ud wore strong in their religious beliefs. Masa’ud per¬ 
secuted heretics as Mahmud had done and also led some 
religious expeditions into Hindustan. 

The ordered nature of government inherited from Mahmud 
appears from the interesting details given by Baihaki as to how 
ministers were appointed with the most elaborate ceremonies, 
how the Sultan consulted the minister in every matter and 
how correspondence passed between them through the private 
secretary and how regularly written orders were passed. The 
Indian province was administered through a Kazi and a 
commander-in-chief both of whom resided at Lahore. “The Kazi 
was the head of the civil administration and collected taxes 
and dispensed justice while the commander-in-chief made war, 
took tribute, seized upon elephants and chastised refractory 
Hindu chiefs ’ (Elliot II p. 118). "When Ahmad Nialtagin was 
appointed commander-in-chief of Hindustan, he received a 
royal Khillat, 4 royal verbal orders and a written out diploma. 
Then an oath was given to him and he put his signature to his 
bond that he would serve faithfully and these papers after 
being shown to the king were given into the charge of the record 
keeper ” (Elliot II p. 119), It is interesting to note that some 
refractory troops and slaves, liberated with loteers of freedom, 
were handed over to Nialtagin for safe keeping and employment, 
but they were not to be sent beyond the Chandrabh&gft river 
or mix with the Lahore army. Probably if they went to Lahore 
they would create mischief in that capital aiul perhaps going 
beyond it into Hindu independent territory they would create 
more trouble. 
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One of the duties of the commander was to make raids into 
Hindustan and to collect tribute from Thakurs, the refractory 
turbulent zemindars already described who belonged to the Ksha- 
triya caste. And Nialtagin made a raid into Hindustan going 
as far as Benares where Baihaki states that even Mahmud had 
not gone. This makes it certain that Mahmud went as far as 
Bari only when he conquered Rajyapala on the Rahib which 
must be some river in Oudh (Ghaggar or Gomati). There was 
a quarrel between Nialtagin and the Kazi (the civil and the 
military powers in India under the British too sometimes were 
at variance and caused loss and finally the constitution of India 
placed the military authority under the Governor-general). 
The minister had told Nialtagin that “he was the generalise 
simo of Hindustan and the Kazi had no control over him ” 
(Elliot H. p. 128). And Nialtagin quarrelled with the Kazi 
and led an expedition into Hindustan with the consent of 
Masa’ud who had sided with Ahmad in his quarrel. 

The expedition is thus described by Baihaki: “ He crossed 
the Ganges and marched by the left bank. He suddenly appear¬ 
ed before Benares which belonged to the territory of Ganga. 
The city was two parsangs square and contained plenty of 
wstor. The army could only remain there from morning till 
midday because of the peril. The markets of the drapers, 
perfumers and jewellers were plundered. The people of the army 
became very rich and carried off gold, silver, perfumes and 
jewels and got back in safety This evidence coming from 
al most an eye-witness and u nquestionably a contemporary, places 
the raid in 1033 A. D. It shows that the city was in the posses¬ 
sion of GSngeyadeva Kalachuri of Tripura a powerful king whose 
army was probably near and who was much feared as he was 
known to be a powerful king. The bazar contained shops of 
drapers, perfumers, and jewellers which trades are still thriving 
in Benares. And the statement that Benares had plenty of 
water means that well-water and pond-water was plentiful 
in the city which is situated on a high bank of the Ganges or 
in the country round Benares away from the river. 

l his successful raid of Nialtagin turned his head and he 
tc form schemes of founding an independent kingdom 
and to engage Turkoman soldiers direct from Turkey. The 
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.—^iphowever, reported the matter to Masa’ud, who dismissed 
Nialtagin and sent a Hindu commander to arrest him alive if 
possible. Eventually Nialtagin was defeated and pursued by 
some Jats on the Indus and killed. This and other events 
show how powerful generals and slaves become as dangerous 
to the master as to the enemy. 


The employment of Hindu soldiers and generals, even on 
occasions of trust, show? that Hindus had already riren to 
posts of responsibility under the Moslem rulers of Ghazni. 
Their great bravery is extolled even by Moslem writers. 
This employment of Hindu soldiers began in the days of 
Mahmud himself. Indeed Jaipal maintained a force of -000 
Hindus at Ghazni for some years and Elliot himself thought ; .t 
curious that Hindu soldiers should servo as mercenaries under 
their bitterest persecutors ( E. 1L p. 448 ). But considering the 
religious and political apathy of the Hindus described before, 
one need not wonder that Hindus have always accepted service 
under foreign governments and have always sought and obtain¬ 
ed distinction by loyalty and efficiency. This early credit 
gained by the Hindus is noted by Elliot who mentions several 
instances of their employment by their bitterest persecutors 
such as that of Sawandrai employed by Masa’ud against the 
nobles who opposed his accession (Sawand with his soldiers 
was killed in the battle ) or Bijai Rai, a general employed even 
by Mahmud and called again by Masa’ud’s successors v Elliot 
II. p. 60). This instance of Jats killing Nialtagin shows the 
loyal service performed by Jat subjects for their king. 


The successful raid of Nialtagin shows the weak state to 
which the kingdom of Kanauj, no longer an empire, had been 
reduced. Rajyapala was already dead and wos succeeded by 
Triloohanapala who made a grant at Prayaga in 102G as al ready 
stated. But Prayaga must have, like Benares, gone subsequently 
into the possession of Gangeya, who, as will be stated in the 
history of the Kalachuri kings, died at PraySg:*-. We dr no* 
know how long Trilochnnapala ruled and who succeeded him. 
A. king Yasahpkla is mentioned in a broken inscripton published 
by Colebrooke in his essays (II. p. 278) wherein he is 
described as Mah£r&jadhir&ja, but r*ot Faramesvara. He made a 
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the Kausambi Mandala south of the Jumna and south¬ 
west of Prayaga. Kanauj held undoubted sway in Oudh but 
the Turks of Ghazni emboldened by the raid of Maltagin 
made further raids into Oudh. The improbable story of Salar 
Masa’ud, Mahmud’s sister’s son, may at least suggest the cer¬ 
tainty of many raids by the Turks especially in Oudh where the 
scene of Salar’s story is laid. It is believed that Salar Masa’ud, 
had his head-quarters at Saraikh in the present Bara-Banki 
District of Oudh and from there made raids in several directions. 
Many districts in Oudh contain sacred places supposed to 
belong to that saint. These raids took place probably from 
1038 to 1050. The story of Salar is not wholly a fiction, as we 
find from a Rathod inscription found at Badaun ( Ep. Ind. II 
pp. 64) that one of the kings Madanapala made the raids of any 
Amir impossible. We will comment upon this inscription at 
great length elsewhere in another connection. The date of 
this inscription is not given and that of Madanapala cannot, 
therefore, be fixed but we think this is a reference to the raids of 
Nialtagin or Salar Masa’ud, who must have passed into Oudh 
via Badaun. The Hindu Rajput kings of India resented these 
raids on their sacred places particularly and, as we shall show 
later on, Bhoja of Malwa (1040 A. D.), Karna Kalaoliuri of 
Tripur and lastly Chandra Gahadavala drove out these TurkB 
and others mentioned before from Upper India and ‘freed the 
country of its oppressors”. The last king took Kanauj and 
established a powerful Hindu kingdom there, the effete Prati- 
hara line thus ending about 1080 A. D. These later Pratih&ra 
kings, ns shown already, were tributaries of Ghazni and levied 
an impost named Turushkadanda on the villages in their king¬ 
dom which under the G&hadvalas continued to be realised 
though not paid to the Turks. 


This is a digression, though a necessary one, and we may 
resume our narrative of the Ghaznavide kings. Baihaki 
relates that one year a sudden flood of the Ghazni river did 
great havoc in the city and bodily carried away the bridge on 
it. The fort of Ghazni built by Yakub-i-lais and his brother, 
however, stood firm. Masa’ud, who was a mathematician him¬ 
self built a new bridge over the river of one stupendous span. 
He also built several new palaces and splendid gardens* 
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inspite of good qualities he was endowed with, viz* 
personal strength and valour, learning and care for his people, 
Masa ud was unfortunate and was destined to loose the greater 
part of his kingdom, “ In what was Amir Masa’ud destitute ? ” 
asks Baihaki. Servants, officers of State, lords of the swcrd 
and pen, an overwhelming treasury were all his, but destiny 
dcciaed that he should live a reign of pain and vexation and 
that Khorasan, Khwarisan, Re, and the Jabbal should depart 
from his hands ” ** The prince made exceeding exertions and 
collected large armies. He passed sleepless nights in con¬ 
templation of his schemes, yet his affairs were ruined ” ( Elliot 
II). Probably the cause may be found in his excessive in¬ 
dependence of opinion and his refusing to accept advice. The 
trouble began in Khorasan where Mahmud himself had allowed 
some Turks to settle. Prince Maudud, Masa’ud’s eldest son, 
was as usual appointed governor of Khorasan and Balkh, and 
in his time Seljukian Turks rebelled. The Ghazni army was 
defeated. The province was also invaded from the north and 
the minister and other officers advised Masa’ud to advance 
personally against the Turks. He, contrary to their advice, 
insisted on leading aI holy expedition into Hindustan and went 
and invested the fort of HansI which lay to the south of the 
Sutlej and in the present district of Hissar. Masa’ud thus tried 
to extond his dominions beyond the Panjab. This invasion 
took place in 1037 A, D. It cannot be determined who was in 
possession of this fort and the district. The Hissar Gazetteer 
(p. 19) states that this fort of H&nsl, which is a very old place, 
was in possession of Anuraj son of Vlsaldeo ChahamSna and 
Teshtap&la the son of Anuraj was driven out and he then 
founded the Hada dynasty of Boondi.* But as we hall see 
in the history of the Chaham&nus later, their king at this time 
was Vakpati and G&urishankar Ojha states that the Boondi 
Chauhan dynasty was descended from Asaraja, twelfth king of 
the Chauhan line of Nadul. Whatever the name of the person 
who held the fort, he was a Chal amana no doubt and he fought 
valiantly. Baihaki describes the siege as follows■** Fighte 
were constantly taking place in a manner that could not bo 
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6 ded in severity. The garrison made desperate defence* 
T> the victorious (Moslem) army, the slaves of the household 
behaved very gallantly. At last mines were sprung in five 
places and the walls brought down and the fort was stormed 
on Monday ten days before the close of Rabiul-avval. The 
Brahmins and other high men were slain and their women and 
children carried into captivity. All the treasure that was 
found was divided amongst the army. This fort is known in 
Hindustan as the virgin fort. ”. ( E. II. 140 ). 


The above description brings out two new facts. First the 
mining of the walls ; when we hold that gunpowder was not 
known in those days, it could only have been carried out with 
some other explosive ; but what that was it is difficult to say. 
Secondly the slaughter of Brahmins was an advance on the 
severity of Mahomedan fighting in the davs of Mahmud ( Utbi 
never mentions it in his detailed account, possibly by over¬ 
sight ). The Rajputs of Northern India were men of a different 
spirit than the Kshatriyas of the Panjab. They were accustom¬ 
ed to rule and never to be ruled. It appears that the fort and 
the district was retaken by the Tomars of Delhi, who were 
then rising to power under the Chauhans, in 1043 A. D. as 
Firislita has related ( Hissar Gazetteer p. 20.). 

Masa’ud, on returning to Ghazni, found that he had commit¬ 
ted a mistake. While trying to extend his dominions south-east, 
he had lost the most important province of Khorasan in the 
north-west. It was Mahmud alone who could vigilantly 
watch both east and west. The Seljukian Turks taking advan¬ 
tage of Masa’ud’s forces being engaged in the distant Hindu¬ 
stan attacked and seized Khorasan. They were even preparing 
now to advance on Ghazni and Masa’ud was perturbed. He 
resolved upon retiring into Hindustan with all his family and 
treasure and gave orders accordingly. Frantic remonstances 
werQ addressed to him by his nobles, generals and officers and 
even by his mother. But Masa’ud as usual was inexhorable and 
unamenable to advice. It is strange to find that fchiB decision 
of the brave king was based on astrology. Curiously enough 
the Turks and even the Arabs were strong believers in 
asticlogy* like the Hindus, though Mahomet had strictly 

. Al-Berani himself w*s an astrologer a a well as astronomer. 
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v ^Br bjiM en consulting the stars. “ The prime minister wisely 
remonstrated that if his lord went into Hindustan with his 
ladies and his treasure when the news would be known 
among . friends and enemies, everybody being desirous of 
increasing his power, calamity would befall him But the 
ill-fated Masa’ud exclaimed " This dotard does not know what 
he says. That is right which I have determined. I am ready to 
acknowledge that you have written through affection for me. 
You must wait for further orders ; for that which I see \jou can¬ 
not see. He handed over the city and the fort of Ghazni to the Rotted 
Bu-Ali and remarked “My son Maudud, the minister and a large 
army will be away. Whatever may happen, in the spring I will 
settle the matter in another way. The astrologers have declared 
that my star is not propitious during winter." The Kotwal 
urged that the ladies and the treasure should be secured in 
strong forts, but the Sultan replied that he had determined that 
they would remain with him and prayed to God to grant 
him peace and welfare in his journey to Hindustan ( Bailiaki 
E. II. p. 52). 


The Sultan wished to avoid the evil influence of his star 
by going into Hindustan, which then still included, as it 
inlcudes even now, the warmer country to the west of the Indus 
with the cities of Wahind, Marminara (?) Bershaur and Kiril (?) 
(E. II. p. 150); but the evil star destroyed Masa’ud even in 
Hindustan. The Tabakat-i-Nasiri relates that Masa’ud was 
seized by his own rebellious Moslem and Hindu slaves as he 
was going through the Margilan pass (in the hills between 
Rawalpindi and Atfcock, a few miles to the west of Hasan 
Abdal) and imprisoned. They liberated the blind Muhammad 
who was in custody and placed him on the throne. Masa’ud was 
taken to the fortress of Gur and there murdered. This tragic 
end of Masa’ud reminds us of the tragic end of Sambhaji who 
too like Masa’ud lost the large Maharashtra territory acquired 
by his father and had left to him a distant province Karnatie 
for refuge as Hindustan was left to the kings of Ghazni. Both 
though endowed with great courage and learning and strong in 
religious zeal came to grief by their obstinacy and unamena- 
bility to good advice. The unfortunate end of both show's how 
immense resources are of no avail without the capacity to use 
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them ; and the neatness of Mahmud, as that of Shivaji, appears 
in the fact that he achieved greatness even without any 
great resources in the beginning. 


We have given the history of Masa*ud at some length 
because it brings out the greatness of Mahmud by relief and 
because the two important expeditions* into Hindustan took 
place in his time, one to Benares and the other to Hansi 
resulting in further acquisition of territory for some time. We 
will now go on to the history of the remaining kings of Ghazni 
which we give in the briefest manner, with such references in 
detail to India as occur therein. 


Muhammad was king only for six months; for Maudud, son 
of Masa’ud flew from Balkh, where he was governor, to avenge 
his hither’s death. Taking possession of Afghanistan he went 
on to Hindustan, defeated his uncle and took him and all his 
children prisoner. They were all killed as also the Turkish and 
Hindu slaves who had seized his father. He returned to Ghazni 
and ruled for nine years. His sons were incapable and the 
officers and nobles raised one of them Mahmud and his uncle 
Ali together to the throne. But both being incapable, complete 
disorder prevailed. After two months they were sent to a 
fortress and Abdul Rashid, a son of Mahmud, was raised to the 
throne in 444 H. (1050 A. D.). Alp-Arslan, the Seljuk king of 
Iran and Khorasan advanced against Ghazni but was defeated 
‘-•y lugril, a fearless slave disciplined under Mahmud, who was 
p at od at the head of the Ghazni forces. When he returned 
victorious, lie killed the Sultan Abdul Rashid and ascended 
t e throne himself. He killed eleven other princes and ruled 
tyrannically. After forty days of misrule, he was killed by a 
urlcrh silahdar or arm-bearer (a term of general use in 
iat- r Indian history) on the throne itself. 


Only two princes remained imprisoned in a fort and 
ugnl had sent a messenger ordering their dispatch also. The 
seneschal at the fort cautiously delayed the execution of the 
ord. i for one day only and a pigeomcarrier brought the news 


J n ujf d p ' , n ° n , “ wMCh Ma a ' nd ,3 8ald to a fort on-th* Samvatl 

a fvashmfr But OUbakl docs not mention ft and we do not think there Is any Wsvat l 
river in nor does the Tnnglni uealioa!thI» invasion. 
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(Is murder. The lives of these prinoes were thus forfcu- 
r sav ®^ an ^ became Sultans in succession viz. Faro- 
khjad and Ibrahim. Both ruled justly and kindly. Ibrahim 
was a very religious man and translated the Koran into Per- 
sian. He had forty daughters and thirty six sons: so that the 
royal family was again full. These daughters were given in 
marriage to learned persons by the Sultan and one of them was 
married to the grandfather of the author of Nasiri. Ibrahim 

/ifoni r Shahu 5nd ruled long years) dying in 492 H 
(1100) after a peaceful and prosperous reign. His son Masa’ud 
reigned even more justly and liberally. He abolished exor¬ 
bitant taxes throughout Mahmudi dominions and Zabulistan 
and remitted all tolls and imposts throughout the empire. In 
his reign a religious expedition into Hindustan was led by his 
Hajib who crossed the Ganges and "penetrated to a place 
whero none except Mahmud had gone ”. The year and the 
place are not mentioned. But this makes the raid of Salar 
Masa’ud improbable for Mahmud did not go beyond Bari in 
Oudh. This king died after 17 years of reign in 509 H (l 118) 
This makes the raid into Oudh the last under an Amir and 
probably this is the raid referred to in the Badaun inscription. 

Arslan his elder son succeeded him but was driven away by 
his younger brother Behram by the aid of Sultan Sanjar who 
was his maternal uncle. But his reign though long (il yZrs) 
was unhappy. The governor of Hindustan twice rebelled ond 

time^nZsiwV^Vn hi “; 0nCe near Multa * and another 

deTtrov^f f t t- 7 h ° rebel WaS * h0we ™. eventually 
i' fp. fhe Ghori chiefs in his absence became powerful 

and took Ghazni wh.oh they destroyed by fire as will be related 

»i° r G ^” . hl f tory ' Bahram retired into Hindustan but 
when the Ghons departed from Ghazni he returned. His son 
Khusru succeeded him in 552 H. (1159 A. D). As the . 
chiefs had shaken the Ghazni kingdom to the foundation and 
as Khusru was a weak king, a horde of Gozz Turks attacked 
and captured Ghazni and retained it for twelve years, when 
S "f 8 dri 7 6n uut by Ghiasuddin GhorL Khusru as Usual 

Kl„r d ?, L!> ' 0re “ nd rule<1 there for seven y«ars. His son 
Khusru the mild ruled in Lahore for some time but he was 

en pris °ner by Muhawmud Ghori in 587 H, (1191) and 
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eventually put to death with his son by order of Ghiasuddin 
Ghori in 598 (1206 A. D), when the line of Mahmud ended. 


The history of the Ghaznavide kings forcibly exhibits the 
great evils to which despotic systems of government are ex¬ 
posed where there is no national sentiment to check them* 
There is always a rule of succession recognised in every 
country and in the west there are formal acts of succession. 
But when ambitious and unscrupulous persons are not pre¬ 
vented by the strong national sentiment of the people from doing 
mischief, murders of kings and sometimes of possible claimants 
to the throne are often committed in such frightful manner 
and number that birth in a royal family becomes indeed a cala¬ 
mity. In the history of Hindu kingdoms such scenes are 
rarely met with though national sentiment was absent in them 
also because probably the Hindu nature is, for well known 
reasons, less evil and more law-observing. 


We here close this book and will give a detailed account 
of the Ghori kings who supplanted the Ghaznavi liue, when 
we come to the history of Prithvlraja in the last book as they 
overthrew him and finally conquered India. It is further 
necessary to add that there must have been many raids by 
Turkish adventurers into Hindustan, besides the one described 
above, as will appear from the history of the several Rajput 
kingdoms given in the following book though they are not 
mentioned by Mahomedan historians. 
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NOTE X:—COINS OF THE GHAZNAVI KINGS. 


Wo find the following interesting information from a paper by Mr. 
Thomas in J. R. A. S. IX p. 67 and XVII p. 157. It may be stated that 
every king in Ghazni, and generally in India, struck coins in his name 
commemorating his coming to the throne. We, therefore, find coins of 
Alptagin, Sabuktagin, Ismail and Mahmud showing that they became 
kings in Ghazni in this order. But iD all these coins the name of the 
SaTiini emperor, Mansur or Nuh, is also inscribed showing that they were 
subordinate kings of the Samani empire. Mahmud first assumed indepen¬ 
dence as his coin dated 389 H. (1000 A. D. ) first omits the mention of a 
Samhni king. The first coins of Mahmud describe him as Saif-ud-dowla 
a title given him by Nuh in 389H. ( 995 A. D.) then as Al-Amir-Yamin-ud- 
dowlat-va-Amin-ul-millut, a title given him by the Khalifa, later as Malik- 
ul-rnamalik, and finally simply as Mahmud without any title when he had 
really become so great as to require no titles. He never calls himGelf, 
strangely enough, Sultan or Ghazi. The title Sultan first appears in the 
coins of Ibrahim (coins 4652 H. or 1061 A. D,) 

Mahmud’s coins are found in bilingual form also, for the use of his 
Indian subjects. The legend in DevnSgari is interesting and shows that 
Indian Pandits were at the oourt of Mahmud. It is as follows.— 
u 3tc^Tb^l^} y They had made Mahmud an incar¬ 

nation of Mahomet and identified the prophet again with the Avyakta, 
though sometimes the simple words SPT V \ ^ are found. 

These coins were struck at Lahore, There wore mints at Lahore, Ghazni, 
Nishapur, and three or four more plaoes in the west. There was no 
mint at Kabul. 

The Ghaznavi kings copied the Kabul Shahi coins struok in the name 
of SSmantadeva with recumbent bull (Nandi) on the obverse and horseman 
with the name of Mahmud or Masaud on the reverse. The Hindu bull 
was copied on Maudud’s coins and also later on in Ibrahim’s coins dated 
452 H. (104i A. D.) The coins of Sabuktagin and Mahmud app; ximato to 
the coins of the Hindu kings of Kabul in weight. It seems that Shahi 
Brahmin kingB* coins were of silver (called dirhams) and Ghazni and 
Nishapur mint coins were of gold (called dinar); and copper and small 
silver coins belong both to Hindu and Mahomedan kings* 
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NOTE 2:—SPELLINC AND MEANING OF SOME 
MAHOMEDAN NAMES. 


Name 


Spelling adopted Meaning 


1 iilptagin (Turki) 
or Alptigin 

2 Sabuktagin „ 

3 Mahmud (Arabic) 

4 Muhammad „ 

5 Shibabuddin ,, 

6 Kutubuddin „ 

7 GhiyaSuddin „ 

8 Iyaltlmish (Turki) 

9 Al-Beruni (Arabic) 


Alptagin Alp (strong) and Tagin or Tigin 
(wrestler) 

Sabuktagin Sabuk (active, expenditious) 
Mahmud The praised 
Muhummad The praiser. (The name of the 
prophet is given as Mahomet) 

Shibabuddin The shooting-star of religion 
Kutubuddiii The pole-star of religion 
Ghiyasuddin Supporter of religion 
Altaraash' The lion (?) 

Al-Beruni The outsider (?) 


We may add that the names of certain towns and provinces are spelt 
ac follows in this book viz Khorasan, Siatani Balkh, Baghdad (garden 
of jus*ice ) } Nishapur vthis appears to be a Sanskrit name) and Bokhara. 
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BOOK VII. 


THE THIRD SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS 


CHAPTER I. 

1HE CHaHAMaNAS OF SaMBHAR AND AJMER. 

One of the famous Rajput clans of the preceding sfib-period 
which still flourished in this sub-period and indeed attained 
to greater glory was the Ch&hamanas of Sambhar. We have 
given the history of their rise in our second volume chapter 
III Book IV ( pp. 90-97 ) and shown that the first king who 
established a kingdom in Sambhar, otherwise calied the 
Sapadalaksha territory (of 1 H lakh villages), was Samanta and 
he became famous by his vigorous opposition to the invading 
Arabs from bind about /50or 778 A. D. His successors down to 
the last Prithviraja had constant fights with Mahomedans and 
maintained the struggle with great vigour and obstinacy. We 
havo also given in Volume II the genealogy of theChahamanas 
of Sambhar from Guvaka I, the next important king, to 
Duiiabka whose Harsha stone inscription dated V. E. 1030 
(A. D. 973) has been found. In this volume we will give the 
genealogy of the ChShamanas from Durlabha onwards to 
PritbvIrS ja their last king and emperor of India, The whole 
genealogy is given in the Bijolia inscription published by 
Kaviraja Shyaraaldas in J. R A. S. Bengal LV and the same is 
examined by Kielhorn in Ep Ind. Vol. VIII and also dis¬ 
cussed by Rai Bahadur Gaurisbankar Ojha in his Hindi edi¬ 
tion of Tod’s Rajastan (p. 394). The value of Pfithviraja Rasa 
as history is almost nil according to most scholars, as has been 
19 
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proved by many inscriptions found since Tod wrote his great 
history. The Chahamana genealogy, therefore, and also the 
dates given by Tod mainly from Prithvlraja Rasa are naturally 
incorrect and we have to rely for corrrect genealogy and dates 
on inscriptions and such dates as can be guessed for particular 
kings by calculation. The Rajputana Gazetteer Vol. Ill B (page 
65) gives a genealogy of the Chahamanas based on the Bijolia 
inscription but there appear to be a few inaccuracies therein 
which according to our view require to be corrected. We will 
here give the genealogy of the Chahamanas of Sambhar from 
Durlabha onwards down to Prithvlraja as we conceive it to be, 
with probable dates, side by side with the genealogy given in 
the Rajputana Gazetteer for comparison. 


5 Durlabha 


Bijolia Insc. St, 1226 

1 Durlabha A. D. 973 

2 Govinda (c. 988) 

i _ 

j i 

3 Vskpati 4 VIryarama 
(c. 1003) , | 

5 Srichandra 

__| (c« 1033) _ r 

6 Si nil aka JDusala 7 VJsala alias 

(o. 1048) Vigrahar5ja III 

(o. 1063) m. Rajadevi 

8 Prithvlraja I (c. 1078) 
in. RSsalyadevI 

9 Ajayadova (c. 1093) 

m. Sauinalyadevi 

10 Arporaja or Ana r 

(o, 1108) -* 


Rajputana Gazetteer 

1 Durlabha 

2 Govinda 

3 Vakpati 

4 Son VijayarSma 


6 Vi graba 

! 

7 Prithvlraja 

8 Ajaipala 

9 ArnorSja 
son or grandson 

JOVIsala or Vigraha 

I 


11 PrithvirSja 


12 Somesvara 

I 

13 Ppithvirgja 


Jagadeva 11 Vigrahapala IV 13 Somesvara 

| alias Visala Ins. 1169 A. D. 

n Pflthvibhata II Ins. 1163 A, D. ( 

14 PpthvirSja III 
Ac. o. 1175 died 1193 A. D. 
in battle with 8hibabuddin 


Of PrithvirSja III or the last we will speak in a separate 
chapter; for his conflict with Shihabuddin Ghori must be 
treated in great detail as it ended in the final overthrow of 
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^ l India and in effect of the whole of this country. His 
date of accession may be, as we shall show later on, taken to be 
about 1175 A. D. From Durlabha whose reign may be taken 
to begin in A. D. 973 down to Prithvlraja III whose reign 
began in 1175 A. D. we have thirteen kings and a period of 
about 202 years giving an average of 15J4 years per king. In the 
previous section of the genealogy, as the reader may remember, 
we took, for fixing dates, an average of 15 years. 


<§L 


The first king Durlabha is said in the Harsha stone inscrip¬ 
tion to be a brother of the preceding king YigraharSja who 
certainly was a great king. If we identify him with the 
Dhunda Danava Visala of the Prithvlraja Rasa wherein the 
absurd legend is given of his becoming a demon and devasta¬ 
ting Ajmer, we shall not be far wrong. But as said before, it is 
not possible to take the Rasa for history, at least for the an¬ 
cestors of PrithvirSja HI; and we have to abandon the task 
of identifying Rasa kings with kings mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions. For, further, we find that this demon is said to have 
lived for 300 years before Prithvlraja and yet his son is 
said to be Sarahgadeva a name not to be found in the inscrip¬ 
tion genealogies and his son was Arnoraja. But Arnoraja 
from inscriptions appears to be a great-grandson of the next Visala 
or Vigraha III whose probable date of accession is 10G3 A. D. 
and who thus preceded Prithvlraja III by about a hundred 
years only. Giving up the RasS, therefore, we may note that 
Vakpati was the king of Sambhar from A. D. 1003 and hence 
a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni.* But the ChahamSnas 
do not appear to have had any conflict with the Turks of 
Ghazni during Mahmud’s time as Mahmud did not come to 
Ajmer. And Ajmer was not the capital of the ChShamanas 
in 1000 A. D. When Firishta mentions Ajmer kings taking 
pari in the confederacy of Rajput kings against Sabuktagin or 
Mahmud, he merely makes a surmise by ante-dating Ajmer 
owing to its fame in the days of Shihabuddin Ghori. Goving 
further on, we find that instead of Srlchandra of the Bijolia 
inscription, R, B. Gaurishankar gives the name Ohamunda and 


8 It is difficult to state on what authority Sir V. S', xth stales In his Oxford history 
vf India that Visaldeo of Ajmtr lad the confederate army a&iins? Mahmud In It ^ f . o 
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ions that he built a Vishnu temple (as stated in Hammlra- 
Kavya) in a town in Marwar; while Kielhorn gives Simhata 
and Dusala as separate kings (See Ep. In. VIII Appendix). 


Frithvlrajft I is said to have given a goldon lealasa (pinnnole- 
pot) usually covered with gold to a Jain temple in Bapatham- 

bhor. His son Ajayadeva is said to have built the fort of 
Ajmer and founded the modern town, towards the end of the 


11th century A. D. and to have removed his capital from Satn- 
bhar to Ajmer. He must have been a powerful king as coins 
struck in his name and in the name of his queen Somaladevi 
have been found (Ind. Ant. 1912). His son ArnorSja or Ana 
was a more powerful king. He built the Ana-s&gar tank and 
bund and “thus purified the place defiled as it had been by the 
invasion of Mahomedans”. (This is perhaps a poetic fancy 
of the Prithiraja-Vijaya poem ). His reign is assigned by 
Mr. Harbilas Sarda to 1125 to 1150 A. D.* which does not 
much differ from the computed date given in our genealogy. 
Pandit Gaurishankar mentions that Kum§Tap5la of Gujarat 
invaded Ajmer in the time of Arnoraja in St. 1207 or 1150 A* D. 
and Mr. Harbilas Sarda has in a paper in Ind. Ant. 1912 shown 
that AnS twice warred with Kumarapala of Gujarat, first in 
St. 1202 and again in Sfc. 1207 when the latter invaded Ajmer to 
avenge an insult offered to his sister who was married to him. 
Arno’s second son Vlsaladeva or Vigraharaja IV ascended the 
throne of Ajmer, setting aside his elder brother Jagadeva who 
had murdered Ana and who probably did not at all rule. Vlsala¬ 
deva was a greater monarch than Ana himself. He has recor¬ 
ded an inscription on the Iron pillar of Delhi in which his 
exploits are extolled to the highest. “From Vindhya to the 
Himalayas, he, moving for pilgrimage, conquered all those 
kings who opposed him and favoured those who bent their 
necks to him and he made ArySvarta again a real Aryavarta 
or abode of Aryas by slaughters inflicted on Mahomedans”. 
And he exhorts his descendants in this way. “We have made 
the portion of the earth between the Vindhya and the Himalayas 
fcributory to us. May vour minds be not devoid of exertion for 


I* fs Inexplicable how Mr. Sarda assigns for Ajayapala’s relg.i the period 
llflfi-1175 A. D, (Ajmer P. 23). Probably these figures are given there by mistake 
ft mlaprkt. 
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■ ^ nquest of the rest/’t This indeed shows the vigorous 
c aracter of his Tule and his high ambition. We have already 
shown that after their conquest and annexation of the Punjab 
o Mahomedans had sent several expeditions into mid- 
India and made settlements in many places. Vlsaladeva drove 
these Mahomedans back into the Panjab and clearing 5jyd- 
varta made it so in reality. This further would confirm the 
statement in the Bijolia inscription that he conquered Delhi, a 
fact on which doubt has been expressed. The verse “ j^/f ^ 

1 |) •• 0 f the 

Bijolia inscription is difficult to understand. The words 
Pratoli and Valabhl are indeed double-meaning as also Dhillika 
and MaAika (which indicate probably towns of these names as 
also parts of a house). But it clearly indicates that ho had to 
make great efforts to conquer Delhi. The Bijolia inscription 
as well as the inscription on the iron pillar at Dehli are given 
in an Appendix for the curious reader. 


Vlsaladeva was not only a great warrior, conqueror of 
Vaikunta, Jabalipura Palli and even Delhi (Bijolia inscription) 
but he was a poet and a patron of poets like Bhoja of DhaT of 
immortal fame. Two slabs of stone inscribed with two Sanskrit 
dramas, one composed by Vlsaladeva himself and the other 
composed by his court-poet have recently been found at Ajmer. 
The Harakeli Nataka is composed by Vlsaladeva himself and 
is based on the well-known Kiratarjuniya epic poem. The king 
represents himself as eventually having had dartana of Siva 
like Aijuna. The drama is said to be composed in St. "CIO 
(A. D. 1153 ). The second drama is entitled Lalita-Vigraharaja 
and is composed by the court-poet Somadeva. Vigraharfija is 
sh own to have fal len in love with t he daughte r of king Vasanta- 

fa trouts n 

<TRrfqr 1 

«T'TTPr g*: I 

TO'tW RR3 WTgiqlmgH W II 

(I. A. xix p. 218) 
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patar( probably an imaginary king ) who requited his love and 
he sends a messenger to her informing her of his resolve to 
come to her after his fight with the Amir. This seems to be 
historically true and the Turks under their Haminlra ( Amir ) 
are said to be innumerable. Each party has sent spies into the 
other’s camp. Eventually formal messengers are sent and a 
truce or peace is concluded. 


Vlsaladeva has left his name in Ajmer in the Visalasara 
or tank, constructed by him, in imitation of his father Ana who 
is named as Avelladeva in his iron pillar inscription and who 
built the Ana-sagara tank on the bank of which Shahjahan later 
built a marble Baradari or open pavilion. Vlsaladeva also 
built a college for Sanskrit students which was converted by 
Shihabuddin Ghori into a mosque which is now known as 
AdhaiDinki-Zhopadi ( a hut of two days and a half). 

Vlsaladeva’s last record found (Iron pillar of Delhi) is 
dated St. 1220 (A. D. 1163 ). He left a minor son named 
Aparagangeya who is not mentioned in the Bijolia inscription. 
He must have been set aside by Vlsaiadeva’s nephew PrithvS- 
bhata or Prithvlraja II, a son of the parricide Jagadeva. He 
ruled for a few years only and was succeeded by Somesvara, 
Vlsala’s younger brother. He also ruled for a short time and 
was succeeded by his son Prithvlraja III the last king of the 
Chahamanas. The dates of the succession of Somesvara and 
of Prithvlraja III we will discuss in our chapter on the latter. 
But it seems necessary to state here that Somesvara must 
actually have ruled for some time as the Bijolia Inscription 
records the grant of the village Rewana by Somesvara and 
ends with this mention so that Somesvara was still ruling 
when the inscription was recorded in Bt. 1226, Phalguna 
Vadyu 3 ( about March 1170 A. D.). 

The - hahamanas are solar race Raiputs as shown in 
Volume II (p. 14.) and as even the Prithvlraja-Vi jay a and 
Hamtnira Kavyas declare. The idea that they are Agnikulas 
is a la jr fiction which has been exploded from stone records, as 
even Pandit Gaurishaukar believes. But it is strange that he 
looks upon the Chahamanas as lunar race Kshafcriyas (See his 
edition of Tod’s RSjastan in Hindi). This is probably a misprint. 
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f> CHAPTER II. 

I* 

THE GUHILOTS OF MEWAD 

The kingdom founded by Bappa Rawal remained intact 
in this sub-period and the Guhilot kings of Mewad were as 
valorous and independence-loving in this sub-period as in 
the preceding. They probably loved independence so truly 
that they never sought to extend their kingdom by depriving 
other peoples or clans of their territory and independence. For 
they never aspired to attain to the position of emperors of 
India (Samrat or Chakravartin) as other kingly families did 
during this sub-period as in the preceding, such as Chaliamanas, 
Kalachuris and Gahadavalas. In fact this aspiration was the 
bane of India from the most ancient days of the Pandavas and 
Kauravas down to the days of PrithvIrSja viz. the desire to esta¬ 
blish an empire in India without its advantages. For, this 
empire like the German empire, did not mean the welding to¬ 
gether of the whole of Northern or Southern India into one 
kingdom; but it merely meant the humbling of other kingdoms 
without extinguishing them. The evil results of this idea of 
imperial sovereignty we will discuss in another place.. It is 
sufficient to skate here that the kings of Mewad never suc¬ 
cumbed to the vanity of acquiring Imperial honour but held firmly 
to their own. This is perhaps the true reason why the kingdom 
of Mewad still subsists throughout the troubles nd vicissi¬ 
tudes of twelve hundred years. The kings were content with 
their own territory and dignity and therefore they still rule in 
the territory where Bappa Rawal first founded his kingdom. 

During this sub-period (1000—1200 A. D.) the kings of 
Mowad were also generally free from aggression from without 
especially from the inroads of Mahomedcns. Even Mahmud’s 
I’urks did not come to Mewad probably for this very reason 
viz. that the kings of Mewad were not kings of Hind as the 
Mahomedans styled the Imperial rulers of Kabul or Kanauj. 
Perhaps the kingdom was not rich and there were no famous 
temples or shrines »n Mewad where riches had accumulated 
kings of Mewad, therefore, remained ur molested and the 
Rigorous line of its kings continued t® rule without exhibi- 
tiug any signs of decay ending in death. 


■ 
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In our second volume*we gave the line of Mewad kings 
from Bappa to Saktikumara from the Atpura inscription dated 
Y. E. 1034 or A. D. 977. We will give in this volume the con¬ 
tinuation of that line upto 1200 A. D. The mistake of the 
Prithvlraja Rasa in making Sa&narasinha a contemporary of 
Prithvlraja III of Ajmer and Delhi has now been admitted on all 
hands ; for Samarasinha’s inscriptions plainly show him to 
belong to the end of the thirteenth century A.D. Unfortunately 
the Rasa story has been accepted by bards in all Rajput states 
and has, therefore, vitiated their genealogies. We can in fact 
almost determine when this Rasa vertion arose by comparing 
the various inscriptions relating to the Guhilots of Mewad 
themselves and the genealogies given therein. We have several 
such inscriptions (See Bha’vnagar Insc.). The first of them is 
the Abu Achalesvara inscription dated St. 1342 ( 1285 A. D.) 
and it gives a great many details. Then comes the Ranapura 
( Banapura ) inscription in Jodhpur territory dated 1496 (A. D. 
1439) which tersely gives the whole genealogy from Bappa. 
Lastly comes the Rayasagara inscription dated St. 17o2 (A. D. 
1675) which first gives the Rasa stoiy that Samarasinha was 
married to Pritha sister of Prithvlraja and died along with him 
in his last tattle with Shihabuddin Ghori. The inscription 
distinctly refers to the Rasa itself and has necessarily to dis¬ 
tort the genealogy given in the preceding two inscriptions 
wherein Samarasinha is given as a son of Tejahsihha who 
was a son of Jaitrasiihha in whose time the first conflict of 
Mewad with the Turks took place in about 1216 A. D. as dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned in the Abu inscription, Jaitrasiihha being 
described as a very Agastya to the ocean of the army of the 
Turks." Of this conflict we will speak later on ; but this suffices 
to show that even Jaitrasiihha, grand-father of Samarasinha, 
was not a contemporary of Prithvlraja We will, therefore, 
ignore the Prithvlraja Rasa account which obviously arose 
after the Ranapurri inscription dated 1439 A. D. and before the 
R§yasngar inscription dated 1673 A. D. and will give the 
genealogy of the Guhilots of Mewad in this sub-period from 
Abu and Banapura inscriptions and as accepted by Pandit 
Gaurh-iltaiilmr in his Hindi edition of Tod’s Rajastan. We have 
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ort inscription of Vijayasinha, one of these kings, dat< 

( A. D. 1107 ) and later, of Jaitrasinha dated St. 1270 
( A. D. 1213 ). Starting from Saktikumara, the last king men¬ 
tioned in the Atpura inscription dated A. D. 977, we have, upto 
Vijayasinha,10 kings and the average comes to = 13 

years and from Saktikumara to Jaitrasinha we have 19 kings 
giving an average of ^°-=12 T V years. This shows 

that the average for the Guhilot kings is still shorter than that 
for other families. We will use 13 and 12 years as average for 
this portion of the Guhilot genealogy and assign probable 
dates, with remarks for individual kings from Gaurishankar 
and other sources. 

GUHILOT GENEALOGY 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

*il 

12 

13 

114 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


Saktikumara (Ins. 977 A. D.) 

AmbSprasSda (c. 990 A. D.) 

Suchivarman (c. 1003 A. D.) 

Naravarman (o. 1016 A. D.) 

Kirtwarman (c. 1029 A. D.) 

Yogaraja (c. 1042 A. D.) 

Vairata (c. 1055) 

HansapSla (o. 1068) • 

Vairisinha (c. 1081 A. D.) 

Vijayasinha (c. 1094 A. D.) Inse* 1107 A. D. 
Arisinka (c. 1118) 

Chonja (o. 1129) 

Vijayasinha (c. 1140) 

Ra^asinha (o. 1151) 

Bhimasinha (o. 1162) 

§ 

Samantasinha (o. 1173) 

KumSrasinha (c. 1184 A. D.) 

1 

Mathanasinha (c, 1195) 

Padmasinha (c. 1206) 

Jaitrasinha (c. 1213) Inso. 1213 and 1222 D. A. 
Tejasinha (o. 1238) Inso. 1267 A. D. 
Samarasinha (c. 1267) Inso. 1278,83, 87 A* D* 



* h'tcm 11 we take It years ‘ average to suit tbe date known from inscriptions tor 
Jaitrasinha. f F rora ntwo branches started of waich we take the older Kiwa foramen. 
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Proceeding to the case of individual kings we have first to 
observe that the Abu inscription differs a little from its com¬ 
peer the Chitorgadh inscription drawn up by the same writer 
Vedasarman in that the latter gives the two kings Amba¬ 
prasada and Suchivarraan after Saktikumara and before Naravar- 
man. . Further it records of Saktikumara that he destroyed the 
enemies of religion, terrible like Daityas. There is here plainly 
a reference to the Mahomedans. We have taken the date of 
this king from the Atpura inscription as ruling from 977 A. D. 
in which year Sabuktagin came to the throne of Ghazni and 
then that danger to India began which finally engulfed it. It 
is possible to believe that Saktikumara may have taken part 
in the first confederacy of Hindu kings convened by Jaipala 
of Kabul against Sabuktagin in 989 A. D. (Smith’s Oxford H. I) 
ihe Chitorgadh inscription stops with Naravarman and 
gives the subsequent genealogy in the Abu inscription and 
we have, therefore, not included it in our authorities; but even 
though the Abu inscription does not mention Ambaprasada 
and Suchivarman we have to take them in the list of kings from 
the Chitorgadh inscription of the same author. This also 
proves that the Abu inscription list may make some further 
omissions as we actually see. Ambaprasada is a strange name 
in this list of Guhilot kings and one might have omitted it but 
for its mention in the Chitorgadh inscription. Yogaraja (no. 6) 
and Hanspala (no. 8) are also strange names in this line and 
they are not given in the Abu inscription but they are given in 
the* Ranapura inscription (the latter name being given as 
c.r&paa). Ihese three names, however, are confirmed by 
wneir mention in a Haihaya stone inscription to be noticed 
m their history. There is a copper-plate inscription of Vijaya- 
sinha as has been already noticed dated St. 1164. Then Vijayal 
sm ha (no, 13) is given as Vikramasinha in Abu and Banapura 
inscriptions. Ranasinha or Karnasinha is not mentioned in the 
Abu inscription but he is mentioned in the Banapura inscrip- 
ion. is probable that this inscription mentions names 
which were subsequently invented by bards and one may 
? sp *°*. if these names are names of real kings. The Abu 
inscription again does not record the tradition that from 
Rapasmha two branches sprang, the elder called Rawat 



younger called Rana and established at Sisoda. Bu- 
this tradition cannot be doubted as we have to explain how 
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former kings of Chitor were called Rawals and later kings from 
Hammira were called Ranas. The latest Rayasagar inscription 
embodies this tradition by stating that there were 26 Rawals 
in all from Bappa Rawal * 

. From Ranasinha we come at names which are the same in 
all inscriptions except the first Bhlraasinha who is given as 
Khemsing in Abu and Ranapura inscriptions. These kings 
were nearly contemporary with or immediately preceded the 
Abu inscription and there could have been no mistake about 
them. The probable date of Samantasinha is 1179 A. D. and he 
may have been a contemporary of Prithviraja III, Pandit 
Gaurishankar thinks that the amplifier or forger of the Rasa 
mistook Samanta for Samara and thus committed the blunder of 
making Samarasinhaof A. Xh 1282, a contemporary of Prithviraja. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PARAMaRAS OF DHAR—BHOJA. 


The Paramaras of Malwa were already a great power at 
the beginning of this sub-period, Munja and Sindhuraja having 
already established its independence and glory. But Malwa 
rose to still greater glory and renown, in fact its greatest, during 
the reign of Bhoja. When Munja died poets were in despair 
for the goddess of Sarasvatl though not for Lakshml or Indranl* 
The goddesses of wealth and valour might find their favourites 
but the goddess of learning was now, they thought, without 
support." But Bhoja falsified their misgivings and in him the 
goddesses of wealth, valour and wisdom were equally well-seated. 
Bhoja in real history typified the best Kshatriya of Bharata- 
varsha who cultivated both Sastra and Sastra like Rama and 
Yudhishthira of legendary days or Vikrama and llala of later 
legends. Bhoja not only patronised literary men but was a 
great author himself and he was master of many and diversified 
subjects. He studied Astronomy, AlankSra (poetics), Architec¬ 
ture, Asceticism (Yoga) and Grammar and on each of these 
subjects he has left works which are stiil treated as authorita¬ 
tive. His Sarasvatl-Kanthabharana on poetics, Raja Martanda 
on asceticism and Raja M?igapkaKarana on astronomy are well 
known and speak of his high proficiency in these sciences. 
As a learned man, therefore, his fame has been established in 
history on a permanent foundation. He built a college for 
Sanskrit studios at Dhar in which Sanskrit aphorisms on vari¬ 
ous subjects were inscribed on stone. The college was conver¬ 
ted into a mosque by Mahomedans; and of still subsists at Dhar 
being known as the Kam&l Maula mosque. The slabs of stone 
which were inscribed with Sanskrit works were used for floor¬ 
ing and are now so rubbed over that nothing inscribed thereon 
is now legible. But close to this Sarasvati-sadana or Bharatl- 
bhuvana there is an old well which is still called Akkal-kuvi 
or well of wisdom ; and it reminds us of the time when the 
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i men who studied in that college and held disputations 
in that hall, drank water from this well and advanced in 
wisdom and knowledge. These and other details about Bhoja’s 
literary greatness given by Col. Luard and and Mr. Lele in 
their book on the Paramaras of Dhar and Malwa are indeed 
interesting and we make no apology for giving such other facts 
here as are necessary to be given in this history from this work 
as every available source of information has been utilized by 
the learned authors of this book to give a connected and detailed 
history of the Paramaras of Dhar. 


Bhoja is mentioned by several well-known writers as an 
author on Hindu Law also though no work of his on that sub¬ 
ject is now available. He is so mentioned by Sulanatha in the 
Praya^chittaviveka, by Raghunandana and even by Vijnane- 
svara in his famous MitaksharS. This not only shows the 
versatility of Bhoja’s genius but also points to his being a great 
ruler. He could not have been an author on Hindu Law with¬ 
out being thoroughly acquainted with civil administration as 
with religion since Dharma or law with the Hindus includes 
both. We know that he had done much to educate his subjects 
and to promote their secular welfare. He built a great tank 
known as Bhoja-Sara by damming the spaces between hills 
encircling a vast area and used it probably for irrigation. His 
two grants found show the terse nature of his government 
records which we will notice further on; but it is pertinent to 
remark here that his system of government and administration 
was typical. 

His political greatness is not, however, equally well-known 
and has not as yet been ascertained with exactitude. He 
came to the throne about 1010 A. D. (Col. Luard and Mr. Lele 
think that he may have come to the throne even earlier) and 
he ruled for about forty years at least. Sir Vincent Smith 
places his death in about 1( 60 A. D. while Pandit Gauri- 
shankar places it sometime before 1055 A. D. (St 1112). He had 
hghtb with many Indian kings, notably with the king of Chedi 
Indranatha, Jogg&la I and Bhlma of Gujarat and with kings of 
^arnata and Lata, and Gurjaras and Turushka ;, as stated in 
the ITdepur inscription (Ep. II p. 222). We will first speak of 
his fight with the Turks. As this inscription states irame- 
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diately before that Munja had conquered a Huna king, it seems 
clear that the record distinguishes between Hunas and Turks 
and does not confound them. 1 The Huna king, therefore, must 
have been a Hindu king as there were no Huns in India at 
that time and as Huna is the name of a Rajput clan also. 
Munja, therefore, does not seem to have taken part in the 
Rajput confederacy against Amir Sabuktagin, as one is likely 
to think from the period of his reign viz. 997 to 1010 A. D. In 
what campaign of Mahmud of Ghazni Ehoja fought against 
the Turks it is difficult to determine. He certainly was not 
one of those who fought with Mahmud at Somnath for he is here 
said to have defeated the Turks. Perhaps as suggested by Col. 
Luard and Mr. Lele on the srength of a statement in Tabkat-i- 
Akabari, that Mahmud after conquering the Hindus at 
Somnath went with his plunder through the western part of 
the desert of Multan as he learnt “that Paramaradeva one of the 
greatest kings of Hindustan was preparing to intercept him ”, 
this may be construed into a defeat of the Turks by Bhoja. Of 
course the Paramaradeva described as one of the great kings of 
Hindustan by Tabakat-i- Akabari must refer to Bhoja and none 
else. And inscription-writers are usually panegyrists and 
Mahmud’s avoiding Bhoja may well be construed by them into 
a defeat. It is further likely that this event is referred to by 
the Udepur Prasasti as Bhoja is said therein to have also 
built, the temple of Somnath. Probably Mahmud had not only 
broken the image but also demolished the temple of Somnath and 
it is certainly to the credit of Bhoja’s greatness as a warrior and 
a devotee of Siva that he should prepare to intercept the defiler 
of the temple which probably had just been built by him (See p. 91). 

If we take the date of accession of Bhoja to be earlier than 
1010 A. D. it is possible that he may have sent a contingent to 
forces of Hindu kings collected by Anandapala in 1008 and the 
inscription speaks of Turks and others being defeated by 
contingents or general of Bhoja not by Bhoja himself. But in 
io other contest with Mahmud of Anandapala the Turks were 
defeated and hence the words of the Udepur inscription cannot 
be taken to refer to their earlier conflicts. 

Bhoja s political relations and conflicts with surrounding 
Hindu kingdoms have been well described by Cob Luard and 
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.ele in their book using all the available authorities. The 
, oin °/ Malwa on the east was conterminous with the 
mg ora of Chedi, on the north with that of Chitod, on the 
W ?, s . ^ ^ Chalukyas of Anhilwad and on the south 

wi 1 e kingdom of the Chalukyas of Kalyan and as neigh- 
ours are alternately friends and foes, Bhoja had often to fight 
vvi, these kingdoms except the Guhilot kingdom or Chitod. 

e mhilots never aspired to imperial power as stared before 
an ^ ever tried to extend their territory. Hence we have no 
mention of Bhoja's wars with Chitod. But with Chedi, Ana- 
1 an( l Karnata he had constant fights with intervening 
Periods of peace and these wars were alternately successful and 
isastrous, the enemy usually coming as far as and even 
occupying Dhar. In Gujarat his foe was Bhima who ruled 
from ^21-1063. While Kulchandra, a Jain general of Bhoja, 
once invaded Gujarat when Bhima was absent and occupied 
his capital Anahilwad (Patan), he plundered it so completely 
. lat tile sack of Kulachandra has become proverbial. Bhima 
in return took Dhar by a sudden raid with his cavalry and 
p undered it. But Bhima and Bhoja were not foes long and they 
ovon vakils of each in the other’s court, Damodara an 
e nvoy of Anahilwad “being well-known as a witty and 
clever diplomat’*. 


with enm ^ y w ith the Chedi kingdom on the east and 
i Aarnata on the south was almost hereditary and more 
isas rous, the Chedi Haihayas and the Karnata Chalukyas 
q/ 11 ?. usuall y related by marriage. A sister of Yuvaraja of 
, e 1 Was mother of Tailapa of Karnata and we have seen 
a iea y v v ol. II) that Munja constantly fought with Tailapa 
i ? ,ls eventually taken prisoner and even put to death by 
1038 ^ an ^ e ^ a< ^ eva was Yuvaraja’s successor and ruled from 
to 1043 and his successor was Karnadeva who was the 

1049 f P T erful ^ a i^aya line and had a long reign from 

® 1072. Bhoja’s contemporaries at Kalyan in the south 
g ^ ert ' a y as inha (1018 to 1040) and SomeSvar (.040 to 1069). It 
Bho’ 1S ^ a y as ^ n ^ a once advanced on Dhar and defeated 
—— men ^hned in an inscription of Jayasinha* 

mu »t be ***** ,n5icrip1 * on 18 by misprint fii*cn as *00 Saka In Mt Leic'a work, it 

or 1018 A. D. as Ibe fcrna«rd,.(t s ioconsblcnt v i: \ Bhoia’s period of i. -c. 
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yLA* Vol. V p. 15). Bhoja must have defeated this king inturn 
as also Gangeya sometime about 1040 which event might have 
given rise to the saying now current in Malwa 4 ‘ Kahan Raja 
Bhoja, dur Kahan Ganga Teli ” (originally it must have been 
Gangeya of Telangana, as ingeniously suggested by Mr. Lele, 
Telangana being a subordinate of Chedi)/* Whatever this may 
be Somesvara Jayasinha’s successor again invaded Malwa and 
signally defeated Bhoja. This event is related in the Vi ra 
raankadevacharita by Bilhana (I. 91). Later, Bhoja may ave 
attacked Somesvara and defeated him. This or the earlier defeat 
may have been referred to in the Ldopur Prasasti noted e ore. 


These wars it mav be noted did not diminish to any 
extent the power of Malwa or of the kingdoms contending 
with it: for they were not waged with any desire of aggression, 
and the four states Malwa, Chedi, Karnata and Gujarat 
were qually powerful and their rulers also equally able. 
They on the contrary kept up the martial qualities of these 
rulers and their soldiers. But it seems that about the time 
of Bhoja’s death (probably after, not a little before, as tho 
wording of the Udepur Prasasti is quite clear t,), the combined 
invasion of Malwa by Bhlma of Gujarat and Karra of Ohedi 
created disorder and diminished the power of the kingdom of 
Malwa. The successor of Bhoja, Jayasinha went to the court 
of Ahavamalla Somesvara of Kalyan for refuge and he forgetting 
the hereditary feud between Malwa and Karnata lent him aid 
and enabled him to regain the throne of his ancestors at Dhar 
as stated in Yik. by Bilhana (III 67 ). This shows that in 
those days Indian states did not fight with each other for extern 
sion of territory. This event further shows that people in every 
country wished to be ruled by some one of its hereditary ruling 
family. As stated in Volume II, p. 221, even Arab writers have 
recorded that when a king conquers another kingdom he always 
places on the throne some one belonging to the family of tho 
fallen king. “The inhabitants could not suffer it otherwise.” 


Kurna Is distinctly called lord oi Trlkalfnga ia one of his Inscriptions (Ep. Ind. II . 
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^ * s l^tle feeling of nationality gradually disappeared in 
s su -period ( we see in this instance Jayasinha being to be 
p ace on the throne of >;alwa by a third king), for reasons we 
1055 * a * er on * Bhoja’s death must have occurred before 

p t ’ 1 as ^^sinha’s grant issued from Dhara in that year 
f ^ ^° Un< ^ HI P.46) wherein he declares him- 

fp* i° ' G a SOn °f Bhoja. It is inexplicable how even in his 
lOPu a 6 A ti0n ° f E ‘ H * L Sir Vincent Smith gives 

^ * aS °f Bhoja’s death; as no authority is 

<]uo*ed here we are unable to discuss this date further.* Bhoja 
conquered Konkan in St 1076 or 1019 or the year before as 
appears plainly from his grant of that year ( Ep. In. XI.). Why 
ooja fought with Konkan in his early age does not appear 
„ e raus t have been about 20 at that time) and how he went so 
ai * rom his kingdom remains to be solved though the fact of 
e G °nquest cannot be denied. Probably this was an offshoot 
? kis first war with Vikramaditya V (1009-1018 ) whom he 
, l “ s to have taken prisoner and put to death as stated 
y . ^ o1, Buard and Lele. But if this event is true, Bhoja s 
mi b it have made more of this affair in his inscription than his 
conquest of Konkan the king of which was less important than 
sam ^f 118 ° f -^^ta, this war being dated, if true, about the 
me lme ‘ But these wars are practically of no interest to the 
7- ader °f Indian history and need not, therefore, be 

investigated further. 


, G war wit 1 -Karnadeva and Bhlma which immediately 
a GCei 6 ' or followed Bhoja’s death is, however, of great impor- 
^ nCe an< ^ we examine the authorities mentioned carefully. 

seems to ns that a misconception has arisen here from the 
a --r by - Mfirutun e a that Bhlma and Karna conjointly 
tr n t!* >baia * con( l U8re( l it and put to flight Bhoja who even- 
fuH^ * S n °t° r i° UB that these Prabandhas give fanci* 
S ^ f a niouB kings which require to be carefully sifted, 
sum Al0rn . thought that the story given by Merutunga is 
sub»° r 0 5 by a verse the Udepur pvasasti (E. II). Ho 
pur P^ l,,ei b ° WeVGr * n a s i m il ar verse from the Nag- 

--_^ Sas ti (kp. Tnd. II) expressed the caution that the story 


l}l ht ^hlt wthoriM 


******** expiate,, 
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vi? Ta-anglr.) and VllaramlnP c.iaiitn have b<?ci. duly 
.usrd and L*k in their book on Ptmaarat St-23). 
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not likely and that various arguments could be adduced 
against the truth of the version. We think it quite unbeliev¬ 
able that such a powerful king as Bhoja could have been 
attacked and defeated in this way and that his end was miser¬ 
able. On verse 9 of the Udepur Prasasti, Kielhorn wrongly 
remarked that it virtually admits that Bhoja finally succumbed 
to his foreign foes, as the verse simply says that Dhara was 
enveloped in darkness after Bhoja had left this world 
(when he whose valour was as great as that of the sun, the 
devotee of Siva, had gone to heaven* ). Similarly in editing 
the Nagpur Prasasti Kielhorn observed “Bhojadeva’s end was 
unfortunate but thought it necessary now to state that the story of 
Merutuhga was not quite reliable. Now even here the wording 
of the Nagpur Prasasti does not indicate that Bhoja’s end was 
unfortunate: “When Bhoja became a brother of Indra (died) 
and when the kingdom was beset with trouble”} shows that 
Bhoja died peacefully and trouble arose afterwards. Neither 
record expresses any tinge of sorrow about the end of Bhoja. 
It seems, therefore, clear that it was only after Bhoja’s death 
that his foes thought it a proper opportunity to advance against 
Malwa. Bhoja's son and successor Jayasinha was the king 
whoso end seems to have been unfortunate as we shall see 
further on. In short the Nagpur and Udepur Prasastis do not 
lend any support to the story of Merutunga that Bhoja’s end 
was unfortunate. Unfortunately the story is still retained in 
the 3rd Ed. of Sir Vincent Smith’s history and has, therefore, to 
be refuted. There are further arguments to show why the story 
of .Merutunga is concocted. Not only do the records of Chedi 
Haihayas not speak of this supposed successful attack on 
su«.h a famous king as Bhoja but the records of Gujarat Ch&lu- 
kyas also do not mention this exploit of Bhlma. In fact in 
tneir many records Bhima’s name goes without any epithet 
while the name of Jayasinha Siddharaja is always extolled 
with the expression ‘the conqueror df Avantinatha.’ Had Bhlma 
conquered Bhoja, that exploit, the summit of his glorious career, 
would certainly have been considered higher than that of Jaya- 
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conquering a minor king of Avanti. But further the 
agpur Prasasti does not mention Bhima at all when it 
mentions that Dhara was attacked immediately after Bhoja’s 
ea t mentions Karna of Chedi and Karnata who were 
either leagued together or were contending with each other for 
e over ordship of Malwa. This point we will discuss later on 
hut this statement in the Nagpur Prasasti which makes 
no mention of Bhima is sufficient to discredit Merutunga who 
probably wrote to please the Gujarat kings and concocted 
s oues of their exploits. In conclusion, therefore, we believe 
at Bhoja’s end was peaceful and that foes attacked Dhara 
after his death. 


Another misconception associated with this event is that 
44 ® ^kmlavala king Chandradeva assisted in—indeed effected- 
le ^ ue ^ing of the anarchy; which resulted in the defeat and 
eath of Bhoja. ’ This misconception has arisen on a mis¬ 
construction of the verses in praise of the Gahadavala king 
uandradeva in two Gahadavala grants. The allusion to Bhoja 
xn the grant of Madanapala (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103) is explicit 
u the verse cannot be construed in the sense that the 
a udavala king Chandra had anything to do with the death, 
° r 9 anar °hy which followed the death, of Bhoja nor can th 
, ln . th ,® °! her record < Ind - Ant * XVIII p. 11 ) be so 
-i 6 ' rheir correct construction we will discuss pre- 
Moroovo r ‘he date of the rise of Chandradeva Gaha- 
1055 A t?-** co ’ no * de the date of Bhoja’s death about 
tWi k " se “ be and has been dated much later 

that is about 1080 A. D. And lastly there could have been no 

„„ S , S , lty for hls interference, since while Karnadeva of Chedi 
--aggressor ant] t jj e creator of anarchy, Somesvara of 

furth!,^ K Wa r th& friend 0f the ParamSra king as stated 
w . D y Lllard and bele at p. 15 (though at page £7 
the contradictory remark that .Tayasinha, Bhoja’s 
t v.. ; sor > was installed king at Dhar by Karna and Bhima 
^ emae.ves). The Prabandhakaras have made many imaginary 
G^ e T nt - S . D ? t even they do not appear to have hr. light in the 
sa f,' aYa 'f ( f r RatV; < d) king Chandradeva and we may safely 
the this idea has been suggested by a misconstruction of 
0 v 9Tses above referred to. 
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Bhoja was one of the great monarchs of India whose fame 
has been established in the annals of Indian history for all 
time to come. He was not only an independent king in his own 
country Malwa but his power was acknowledged throughout 
India. This has not been sufficiently realised. In the Udepur 
PraSasti he is said to rule the whole of India from the Hima¬ 
layas to Rama’s bridge. This is no doubt uninrue literally; but 
in ancient times imperial power did not mean in India actual 
rule but indicated overlordship only. Such praise when 
recorded in the inscriptions of the family itself would be 
treated merely as a hyperbole of the family bards ; but when 
the praise is bestowed in the records of other kingly families 
the praise must be admitted to be based on truth. And we 
have such confirmation of this praise in the inscriptions of the 
imperial Gahadavalas themselves. The two verses in the 
grants of Madanapala and Govindachandra which have been, 
as above stated, misunderstood contain clear proof that Bhoja 
was for a time acknowledged as supreme king of India. The 
verse in the second grant (Ind. Ant. XIY p. 103) states,* 
M When Sri Bhoja bhupa became a guest of the eyes of the 
women of the gods and when Karna remained only in his 
renown and the eaTth was troubled, the husband whom the earth 
chose from love and the protector in whom sue placed confi¬ 
dence was king Chandradeva. ” This clearly means that the 
two great wielders of imperial power on earth (the Indian land) 
who immediately preceded Chandradeva were Bhoja and 
Karna. This Bhoja could not be Bhoja of PratlhS-ra Imperial 
line of kings as he had long passed away (A. D. 840-890 vide 
Vol. II p. 113) and must be Bhoja of Malwa (who passed away in 
1055 A. D). The Karna referred to may bo taken to be the 
Rarnadeva of the Chalukyas of An) ilwad who reigned from 
1063 to 1093 A. D. or Karna son of GSngeyadeva king of 
Chedl. The former seems somewhat doubtful for tbe sove- 


*Trrfif 4 ufcflr \ 
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reignty of India is said to have passed to Chandradeva aft^r 
Karna’s death. The Karna of Gujarat seems to have passed 
away in the nineties of the 11th century; and he is not extolled 
so much as his successor Jayasinha Siddharaja; while Karna of 
Chedi though the most powerful monarch of his line and i c 
said to have conquered Malwa after Bhoja’s death, yet he 
reigned long and seems to have been alive when Chandradeva 
rose to power about 1080 A. D. This verse says that Chandra¬ 
deva attained imperial power when Karna passed away. 
Whatever may be the explanation of this difficulty, this verse 
does not speak of the land of Malwa for Malwa never ac¬ 
knowledged Chandradeva as king. It speaks plainly of imperial 
power in the whole of India, for the three kings Bhoja, Karna 
and Chandra were actual kings in three separate kingdoms viz : 
Malwa, Chedi and Kanauj. The trouble referred to in the 
word KshmStyaya is the same as that referred to in the ^rnore 
general wording of the verse in the first record of the Q&ha- 
dav&las ( Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 11) which may be translated as 
follows 1 * ** King Chandradeva who destroyed the darkness of 
violent and bold warriors and who allayed the troubles of all 
peoples by his greater valour”. This refers plainly to the 
trouble caused to the whole people of India by the raids of the 
ferocious Turks. In fact it seems that Bhoja had also contri¬ 
buted his quota to the allaying of this trouble and hence it is 
that he is remembered as the first king to whom India looked 
to for redress and afterwards to Karna the king of Chedi, 
Bhoja ruling upto 1055 and Karna later and the mantle of 
removing the oppression of the foreigners fell in the third 
instance on Chandradeva who as shown later on in Kanauj 
history, for this purpose, removed the incapable Pratlh&ra king 
on the imperial throne of Kanauj and established bis dynasty 
there. Viewed in this light the praise bestowed upo?'>. Bhoja by 
the Udepur Prasasti that he was lord of the whole of India does 
not seem hyperbolical, supported as it is by this outside test!* 
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wMt.y of a Gahadvala inscription. Indeed the next verse in 
the Udepur Prasasti appears in another light from this stand¬ 
point and when it says that Bhoja conquered the king of 
Gurjaras, it refers not to Bhlma the king of what is now 
Gujarat, but to one of the Pratihara kings of Kanauj whoare 
styled in records of other states of that period askings of Gurjaras 
( See Voi. II p. 98, 163 ). In fact modern Gujarat came to be 
called so probably at the end of the next century as we shall our¬ 
selves show later on and Gurjaras in this verse means very 
probably Pratihara kings of Kanauj who had become effete and 
even dependents and allies of the Turks. It seems, therefore, 
probable that Bhoja had not only defeated Gangeyadeva in the 
east but also the weak Pratihara king and successor of Rajya- 
pal of Kanauj and also the Turks who assisted him. He thus 
freed the land of Northern India from the troubles of the foreign 
and irreligious rule of the Turks. The verse declares that 
mere contingents or generals sent by Bhoja defeated these kings 
and it seems very probable that Bhoja had sent forces as far 
north as the Panjab and Delhi. Although, therefore, Bhoja did 
not, like Samudragupta to whom Sir Vincent Smith compares 
him, take a world-conquering expedition through India, his 
power was felt and acknowledged all over the country and it 
is this which must have enabled him to build Siva temples in 
such distant places as Somnatb, Ramesvara, Sundlra ( east 
coast? ) and Kedara, in the four quarters of India as he is de¬ 
scribed to have done.* That he built a temple of Mahakala in 
his own kingdom needs no mention but that he was allowed to 
build temples to god Siva whose devout devotee he was, in 
such foreign lands and at so great a distance, testifies both to 
bis political power and his prosperity as also his organising 
capacity. One is reminded hero of the same power, prosperity 
and capacity of a later sovereign of Malwa, Devi Ahalyabai 
of sacred memory, who similarly built temples and ghats in 
sacred places throughout India. Ahalyabai built these holy 
structures from the immense legacy left her by Malharrao 


(Udepur Pra^aiti Ep. Ipd. I.) 
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jiol^a^from his plunder in other kingdoms- Possibly Bhoja 
also did the same and expended the plunder obtained from 
Anhilwad and other kingdoms by his generals in this charitable 
work throughout India. Bhoja did not, like his contemporary 
Mahmud, amass wealth from plunder for the pleasure of mere 
possession or for aggrandizement but spent his treasures in 
constructing such holy temples as would make him known 
throughout India. Even in distant Kashmir which could not 
have acknowledged him as suzerain, he had a tank built at 
his expense to commemorate his name in that country. This 
was probably allowed by Kashmir entirely through respect for 
Bhoja’s great fame and virtues.* But history does not record 


that Bhoja plundered many countries as Mahmud did and we 
may surmise that Bhoja’s resources were mostly derived from 
his own country. Malwa seems to have been extremely pro- 
sperous during his reign and his government was so good that 
it brought him large revenues without being oppressive. In this 
affluence, therefore, we have the evidence of both the prosperity 
of his country and the orderliness and benignity of his admi¬ 
nistration. 




Bhoja was not only a great author but a great patron of 
learned men. Unlike again Mahmud, his contemporary, Bhoja 
was extremely generous to learned men and stories aTe related 
of his generosity to poets by story-tellers in which a lakh of 
rupees is said to have been the usual reward of poets who 
brought a single new and good sloka. This is exactly the 
reverse of Mahmud’s reputation. Although we regard those 
tales as story-tellers’ exaggerations, there is no doubt of Bhoja’s 
extreme liberality to learned men and this has certainly been 
the greatest preserver of his glory and renown than his political 
successes or his great structures none of which is now remem¬ 
bered or left. We do not believe there was any K&lidasa, new, 
or old, at his court and this name 1 b a fiction of story-tellers or 
Padinagupta author of NavasShaaankacharita and court-poet 


Kalh.uja gives tbc interesting story in the Kaj.Uarangirr and states that Bhoia oi 
wa had taken the vow of washing bis race every mornlug with water of this PEjpa* 
MuJatu Tirtha In Kashmir and one Padmaraia, a favourite attendant of the Kashmir 
of the time enabled Bhoia to obatrve Oils vow by constantly sending him glass 
T * , • 1Uled r;i *h <rom the rank. Of this incident we shall to apeak 

a Win in our general survfy chapter. 
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is father also, was given the title of Kalidasa. Dhanapala 
another poet is properly associated with Bhoja and Uvata a 
native of Vadnagar wrote his commentary on the VajasaneyX 
Samhita at Ujjain during Bhoja’s rule ( Luard & Lele p. 21). 
Many other learned men must have attended Bhoja’s court 
but their names are not yet known. 

Summing up one may bestow the highest praise one can 
on Bhcja and look upon him as one of the greatest monarchs 
of India. He is properly called Kaviraja and Malavachakra- 
vartin by the inscription writers of the time even in other 
countries, being king emperor of Malwa (the meaning of the 
epithet chakravartin we will explain later on). The happiest 
way of expressing his greatness is by repeating what the Ude- 
pur Pra^asti says of him “He accomplished, he ordered, he 
gave, and he knew in a way none else did.” This pithily re¬ 
fers to his great undertakings in building throughout India, 
to his supreme political power, and to his extreme liberality 
to poets and learned men t and finally to his extensive 
studies and knowledge. 


* fSw fiuw (Ep. ind, i p . 297 Y»d- 

nftgar Prasasti of the Ofcalukyas of Gujarat). 

t ur%?r mn Jfcfrsm sum* 

( Ep. Xfid,Ip.222> 4 
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CHAPTER IV. 

paramaras of dhar—-later kings. 

We have devoted so much space to the reign of Bhoja as 
he was not only the greatest king of the Paramaras of Malwa 
out undoubtedly one of the greatest kings of Hindu India. 
The Paramara line of Malwa having attained its pinnacle of 
glory under Bhoja naturally came on the incline of deterio¬ 
ration after him. His son Jayasinha had a troubled and 
probably a short reign. His inscription dated 1055 A. D. was 
issued from Dhar and he appears to have been reinstated on 
the ancestral throne by Vikramaditya by order of his father 
- havamalla Somesvara to whom he fled for refuge when Karna 
of Chedi had driven him out of Malwa, probably soon after 
Bhoja s death. He made a grant to the Brahmins of Amare- 
svara of Mandhata on the Nerbudda, of a village in tli8 
Purnaka (Punasa) Pattaka. As his reign was short and 
troubled and as he was restored by the aid of others and 
pro ably driven away again, his name is not mentioned in the 
wo great stone records of the Paramaras viz. Udepur and 
trrnK] U1 | 1 fastis. The kingdom was rescued from this 

sahi tn h C ° ndi i tl0llby the Valour of one u < la yaditya* who is 
not s a ***** 0f Bho ^ What relation he bore to him is 
time the n °!j yetb0en ascertained. FromUdaySditya’s 

second W “ gd r ° f Malwa a ^ ears *<> started on a 

that of M,?° d ° f 0UC0SS0ful career > though not as brilliant as 
if w ®koja, for about two hundred years when 

^ finally Eubieoted t0 the rule of the Mahomedans. 

?'r k U misUk ' r '^'’ .sou. tu.ua 

VI o £ Kalyaa from a { D ^ r thi f k{ng was by Chalukya VikramSdltya 

•*4 Is referred to by- them In J ^ POem (Vik ‘ 111 67 >" Curiously enough this 
reference to Ud ? v, Conn ' cUo ? ■*«> at p. lb. „ 90 ems cltav rtom 

Malw * by his own prowess *nd'I* ? U 1ep , Uf Pra2a;;tis tba * he delivered 

document refer- jj, " d * b th# 4 of any fofd * Q Mnf*. In fact the for- 
tr,u hlm of Jlalw> _ ."fL“ er« ” d "* * WBJ '" r b0 ' “ "* 

i 

u i fe* $H H- | 

^fqT^^lcTt jgprfwt II 

*2 
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.,,,tvJ>tJdayaditya was a powerful king and had also the literary 
taste of his ancestors. He was also a great builder like his 
predecessor. The lofty Siva temple at Udepur, a town founded 
by him and bearing his name, still attests the greatness of his 
glory and art. For the temple has the highest pinnacle in 
ancient India and the stones are placed one upon another 
without any mortar. They are held together by being 
correctly worked and fitted. There are many Paramara inscrip¬ 
tions in this temple which seems to have become the here¬ 
ditary repository of their fame, the earliest being two of 
Udayaditya himself. These show that its construction was begun 
in 1059 A. D. and finished in 1080 A. D. (Luard and Lele p. 29). 
This king appears to have had a long rule from about 1056 
A. D. to about 1081 or later. He was succeeded by his son 
Lakshmanadeva who was a great warrior and scholar 
also. In the Nagpur PraSasti the greatest praise is bestowed 
upon him, occupying many verses. They contain a description 
of his Digviyaya, commencing from Gauda and including 
Chedi, Chola, Pandya, Ceylon and many other kingdoms and 


( we read here and not ^55^1 as read by Kielhorn in the lacuna after *T of the 

original, as gives no meaning and is also incorrect.) may run as follows 

“ When he (Bhoja) became a brother of Indra (died) and the kingdom was troubled and 
Its lord wr.s submerged, his relative Udayaditya became king who acted like Varaha 
(boar-incarnation) in lifting up this earth, troubled as it was by kings such as Kaina 
and KTarjiata mingling like great oceans.” Here clearly the Karnata king is not referr d 
to ao a friend. This incident has not bsen properly understood from the beginning* 
Kielhorn atar' ng the theory that It was Bhoja himself who was troubled in his last days 
by Karna. It clearly appears from the words “when L- ja died** used here*as also from 
the warding in the Udepur Prasasti that the trouble arose afier the death of Bhoja. The 
trouble probably aror.e by an invasion by Karna of Chedi son of Gangeya who pro¬ 
bably took advantage of Bboja’s death to retrieve the glory of Chedi sullied by Gange* 
ya’s defeat. Javasinha son of Bhoja a weak prince fled to Kalyana to seek help fro ;» 
Somes vara and he forgetting his hered : tary enmity aDd perhaps to oppose the gtowi ng 
power of Chedi lent him assistance and replaced him on the throne of Malwa. It i" 
to this instalment of Jayasinha sou of Bhoja that the verse in Vlkramankacharita III 
refers. Unfortunately the name of the Malwa king is not given in this verse ^ 

ll Vik, III which mentions merely a Malwa 
king (Malavendu). But he c^uld neither have been* Bhoja blmself nor Udayaditya. 
Kj ua mosr have < me again and driven the weak Jayasinha a£iin and the ; afortucate 
king ta no more heard of (This is suggested by the word ’Magnasvamini‘ of the Nagpur 
record) It was from this trouble of the two great armies of the uorth and the south 
which If ire oceans meeting in Maiwa sub-merged the ki ngdom that Udayaditya bv Ms 
vnhur a?'»K ^rescued thu country (See also Ep. Ind, XIX p. 108 WTHT 1 ! 

fif'j'.-jM. I 'piit *1 li, Merutunga has commenced this mischief 

btii the in ^ripUons of the time and VikrE; inkacharlta of Bilhana when properly 
construed clearly prove bia version to be untrue and imaginary. 
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-r^ T 7 'r\^ v ^ a Turushkas on the Vankshu (Oxus) and the 
Hinialaya s (the usual pun on this word being 
confinp 0 ? 1 * 6 1Ilg °*. ^? ra be * ng represented as a parrot 
T] • i 1 n a . cage ^ nd singing the praises of Lakshmanadeva). 
nor!P byperb °i e °t the inscription-writer who is 

m hl - ° an hls succe ssor and younger brother Naravarman. 
fromH S T aSa SFeat P ° et and has P lain1 ^ c °P ied Kalidasa 
S f renCet0theriver0xus ^nkshu) mentioned by 
»*»**» D!gvijaya of tlle “ythical Raghu. We 
hvno'n i S1Ve . exa ggeration as an illustraion of such 
hi i. 1 . ° ? S eVGn * n inscriptions which are expected to give 
rpli°Li 1Ca ^ aCtS ‘ Even inscriptions though contemporary and 
crerTl u * ecords bave > therefore, to be put into the crucible of 
to si! ' 1 1 y , and exami ned carefully. Though there is nothing 
uni ° W s ^ a t en ients are false, they cannot be accepted 

n ess we have corroborative evidence from records of other 
ng y am ilies and, if possible, of foreign writers also, 

^ Lakshmanadeva died childless and he was succeeded by 
is younger poet-brother Naravarmadeva sometime before his 
composition of the Nagpur pra&asti dated 1104 A. D. A 

ternnlp Gn { tt*^ unpublishGd prasasti found in the Mahakala 
29 ) ' T a ° u ^ ain was also his composition (Luard and Lele p, 

temples at T 0 T- yhOja ' Sal& at Dh5r and in Uma and Mahakala 

form! giyin^ SV n T-f 10n8 haVS been f ° UUd in ser P en tine 
aecomnnnjf^ ban8krlt noun and verb terminations of Panini 


accomn • uuuu ana ve 

NarvamaniS VOr ? es contair ™g tllc names of Udayaditya and 

learning* Tt makln £ pu nnmg allusions to their valour and 

schools^™ Ppearsthatthesewereusedin teaching in the 
schools at Dhar and Ujjain. 


tous^fnS^ y °? g ; st . SOnJagadeva was a m08t chival ‘ 

service 0 f chsiri ai ! d - St0neSOfhisevploitsin Gu i arat in the 
own native ? , yaklDg3 aDd in other Including his 

not be true! aiiM* 1°^ by Praba “dhakSias which may or may 
name and 1 11>story cannot proceed without recording hit 
_ and hls ^gendary career of adventure. 


j . g t pftqqjffi I? 

1 ^ W air it (Luard and Lele p. 30, 
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Narvarman like his father Udayaditya and like Bhoja 
himself was a devotee of Siva but they were all tolerant of 
other religions, especially Jainism which was then spreading in 
Gujarat and Malwa and whose teachers were indeed powerful 
disputants. Disputations were often held before Naravarman 
between Jain Pandits and Hindu orthodox Pandits. One such 
disputation is described as held at Mahakala temple itself 
between Jain muni Ratnasuri and a Saivite teacher named 
Vidyasivavadin. In such disputations it appears that the Jain 
pandits usually got the upperhand which led to their influencing 
the kings themselves before whom they were held. The 
ParamSra kings, however, remained devotees of Siva through¬ 
out and Naravarman, though an admirer of Jain scholars and 
respectfully referred to by Jain writers, was never converted to 
Jainism (Luard and Lele p. 31). 


Naravarman reigned till 1133 A. D. and he was succeeded 
by his >on Yasovarmadeva who has left a grant dated \ r . S. 
1190 made on the first anniversary Sraddha of his father. 
Malwa and Gujarat were enemies since long and fights had 
been going on between them since the days of Naravarman but 
in the reign of Jayasinha Siddharaja the power of Gujarat 
increased and Yasovarman was towards the end of his reign 
vanquished in battle by him and taken prisoner with his 
family. He is said to have been kept in a wooden cage in 
Anahilwad. This fact stated at length by many Prabandha- 
kliras seems to be true as it is mentioned in an inscription of 
Jayasinha himself (Ind. Ant. X p. 159). He annexed Malwa to 
his dominion and sent a Jain minister to govern the country. 
He is usually also called Avantlnatha in Chalukya inscriptions 
which proves that a large part of Malwa with Ujjain and Dhar 
was in possession of the ChSlukyas for some time. At length 
Yasovarman contrived to escape from his prison and with the 
aid of a Chauhan king of Ajmer regained a part of his 
dominions. And he succeeded in making his peace with 
Jayasinha, The latter died in 1142 A. D. and Yasovarman 
also died soon after. Yasovarman thus ruled from about 1133 
to 1143 A. D. and in his time the power of Malwa finally 
declined. His mother was MamalSdevi a Chedi princess in 
memory of whom Yasovarman made a grant in 1134 A. D 
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few 


has been found. It grants the village of Beghva 
east of Tikari in Dhar state (Luard and Lele p. 34). 

b^!?~ deVa Was succeeded by Jayavarman and in 
f ir a _ wa a gain conquered by Gujarat, when the 
aufirino -1 U1 ^. arap ^^ a ^ad established his power there after con. 
bv Pvxh "T ^ Ballaladeva °f Malwa is mentioned 
liL W fc a ras as assisfcin S these foes and Kumarapala 
m. ® head Cufc off and suspended at the gate of his palace, 
ine vadnagar Prasasti of Kumarapala mentions this fact but 
aoes not give the name Ballaladeva. Who this king was has 

nor oeen ascertained, but he is beiieved not to be a Paramara 

y 03 a s family. Keilhorn suggests that during the time of 
asovarman s captivity some portions of Malwa might have 
G6!1 va k 0 n possession of by adventurers. But we can give 
ano uer explanation and it is this viz: that Ballaladeva must be 
ano er name of Jayavarman himself. For we do not think it 
possible that the kings of Gujarat or other countries would 
^cognise an usurper who did not belong to the family of 
M ^ 0;5a as king of Malwa or would take credit for destroying an 
;r° r ’ as tlley disfcinotl y da * Ife seems, therefore,probable that 
At tb Var ^ an VT?ashimse tfcaptured in the battle with Kumarapala 
Lakshm / 1116 0f trouble and defeat Jayasinha’s youngest brother 
Malwa fit” S6t , Uphis authority in the hilly P art s of Eastern 
called him« e i?M P v 1 , tOHosllangabad by Ms 0Wn P^wess and 
mahiabl?, Jff S ^ mSra - The epithet Samadhigata-pancha- 
to bo an i nr i ^ *J m no doubt shows that he did not pretend 
Yet he had nV^ but tbat he was a Samanta of Malwa. 

eie«lv ii , mned biS P ° Wer n0t by bufc by ‘ b c sword as 
For this 0d 1U lnsori P tions °f this branch (Ind. Ant. XIX). 
and dual mi ° n ".j d ° n0t tb * nk that the words, interregnum 
of this poriot’ y Co *‘ h ,ua rd and Mr. Lele in their account 
time. Tn t PropGrly apply to the situation of Malwa at this 
Possession ayavprman ’ s time much of Malwa went into the 
a portion of "he*™* a “ da tt® r his death or his ceasing to rulo 


dominion of Malwa was appropriated by 


The wording ir 


: in the Vadnagar Prasasfci is 1 

- ^ 

,# 1 ® n 8 *^(Ep. lnH VUI p 


Mid in AIi ® aunagar rrasasi 

rec T °* d 
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^Lakshmlvarman. When Jayavarman ceased to rule and how 
is not clear. Kielhorn surmises that he was deposed by his 
younger brother Ajayavarman. But as suggested above, it is 
probable that he was taken prisoner in his conflict with 
Kumarapala and eventually beheaded by Yasodhavala of 
Chandravatl. In view of the sadness of his death the expression 
“ Rajye vyatite ” is probably knowingly used by inscription 
writers. It is at least certain that the cessation of his rule was 
strange. He appears to have ceased to rule sometime before 
1063 A. D., the date of Lakshmlvarman’s grant (Ind. Ant. XVIII 
p. 254 and XIX) and probably soon after 1043 A. D. 

It seems also probable that Yasovarman had three sons 
Jayavarman, Ajayavarman and Lakshmlvarman. When 
Jayavarman ceased to rule, Ajayavarman normally became the 
ruler of Malwa and his titles are the usual P. B., Maharaja- 
dliiraja Parmesvara and Lakshmlvarman who set up for 
himself a principality by his own valour about Bhopal and 
Hoshangabad took the titles of a Samanta as stated above. 
These two lines continued for about three generations and they 
evontually united under Devapaladeva as we shall presently 
see. We do not think, however, that this was a dual rule as the 
latter family, though nominally, acknowledged the supremacy 
of the family of Ajayavarman by contenting itself with the 
titles of a Samanta. 

Ajayavarman, the lineal representative of the kings of 
Malwa and ruling in the country round Dhar, the capital of 
Malwa since the time of Bhoja, is known only from the records 
left by his successors. We know nothing about him, but we may 
be certain that these records establish his identity as a differ¬ 
ent >ung from Jayavarman which is sometimes doubted. In 
Sanskrit especially where sandhis declare correctly the words 
employed, while in Lakshmlvarman’s documents we distinctly 
read the name Jayavarman, in Vindhyavarman’s record we 
distinctly read the name Ajayavarman. Why the former does 
not mention Ajayavarman is to be explained by the fact that 
Lakshmlvarman seems to have set up his principality in the 
days of Jaya arman and perhaps by his acquiescence. Ajaya¬ 
varman continued the main line for some time and he was 
followed by his son Vindhyavarman who seems to have 
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.l^^ered much of the ancestral territory. From an inscription 
m c amous Udepur Siva temple we know that part of the 
Va f * n * be P° sses& ion of Kumarapala of Gujarat on 
'® cern ber 1163 on which day on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse he made a grant (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 343). His representa- 
-U6 or viceroy wa s Maha R&japutra Sri Vasantapala. There 
• ^ e * grant recorded by Chahada, probably his successor 

n o ice, in 1166 A. D. and a third grant still by Ajayapaladeva 
d* t ^ ara ^ D. °f a village in Bhaillaswami (Bhelsa) 

is net. Vindhyavarman appears to have regained possession 
a . er ^ a yapala of Gujarat whose reign ended in 1176, as 
Ajavapala’s inscription at Udepur dated 1173 (Ind. Ant. XVIII) 
s ows that he still had power in Eastern Malwa. Ajayapala’s 
successor was a minor and in his reign Malwa probably 
u y reverted to the Paramaras. Vindhyavarman is described 
as a great warrior in a grant of Arjunavarman, his grandson, 
a ed 1215. He certainly had possession of Mandugadh the 
oi tre S s . of Dhar (Mandapadurga), where an unpublished 
inscription shows that he had a minister named Bilhana 
uard and Lele p. 37) who was a poet * This shows that this 
^ing was a patron of poets. This hereditary tendency of this 
is also referred to by the Jain writer Asadhara of 
om we shall presently give further particulars. Vindhya- 
rnian ruled from about 1160 to about 1180 (Luard and Lele 

also w d he WaS suoo ® eded h y bis son Subhatavarman. He 
Malw aS a P° wer fui king and further restored the power of 
but et ? seems bave not only recovered his possessions 
kins V f 61 V ed PP ex P edit i° n against Gujarat. 1 A Yadava 
probabb 6Vag ^ ri is sa * d to bave conquered Malwa but 
rei y “is was an unimportant victory. Subhatavarman s 

H80 to a y ^° 1 ' Luard and Mr. -Lele as extending from 
who^D . was succeeded by Arjunavarmadeva 

kacbpi^w^ S issued * roru Mandapadurga (Mandu), Bhrigu- 
•hav h m '^ roac b) a nd Amaresvara(Mandhata)ontheNeri»udb:i. 
g f bee . n f°und, dated respectively 1211, 1213 and 1215 A. D. 
a ^ ls sadd i* 0 bave defeated Jayasinha II king of Gujarat end 
by a court-poet on this victory and in. 
\ wfk: (I 

‘ ^ ee %>• Ind, IX p. 108 &c. 
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scribed on slabs has been found at Dhar by Mr. Lele, used in 
the Kamala Maula mosque. The drama has been deciphered 
and edited in Ep. Ind. VIII. It was composed by Madana a Gauda 
Brahmin who was a pupil of Asadhara the Jain pandit and 
was guru of the king. The drama was acted in the Sarasvatl- 
bhuvana on the occasion of a spring festival. This drama 
describes Arjunavarman as an incarnation of Bhoja himself 
which praise appears to be well-deserved as Arjunadeva was 
not only a patron of poets but was himself a poet and ah 
author. A Rasikasanjlvanl, a commentary on the AmaruSataka is 
one of his known works. He is said to have also written commen¬ 
taries on the works of Bhoja. He thus seems to have been brave, 
learned and liberal like his ancestor Bhoja and like him he seems 
to have been fortunate also; for the glory of Malwa departed after 
his death, which must have occurred about 1216 A. D. as his 
successor’s record dated 1218 A. D. has been found. 

This successor was Devapalavarman, a grandson of 
Lakshmlvarman of the collateral line, Arjunavarman probably 
dying childless. The Jain Pandit Asadhara lived during his 
reign also, as he says he finished his Trisashtismriti in 1235 
A, D. in the reign of this king and he lived on during the 
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J^JxParailiara lino of Malwa after a brilliant career of 
®ur centuries. The present representative of the Paramaras 
are in Malwa the princes of Rajgadh and Narasinggadh of 
Umatwada (Bhopal agency) and the chief of Bijolia in Mewad 
( Gaurishankar Ojha in Tod’s Rajastan). 


It remains to shortly notice the branch line started by 
Lakshmlvarman in about 1144, at the time of Jayavarman’s 
death or ceasing to rule. His son Mahakumara Haridohan- 
dra has left a grant dated 1178 A. D. and a grant of Udayavar- 
ma n his son dated 1200 A. D. has been found. His son Deva- 
paiadeva became king of Malwa as stated above. The grants 
°f this line were issued from near Bhopal and Hoshangabad in 
whioh parts of Malwa it appears to have ruled. Malwa usually 
comprised all the territory from the Nerbudda northwards, the 
Vindhya range and the plateau beyond as far north as Mandsaur 
and from Bhopal in the east to about Dohad in the west. 
Sometimes there was a diminution of this territory and some¬ 
times an extension southwards as far as the Tapti; Berar and 
part of C. P. including Nagpur was also sometimes possessed 
by the PararaSras, 


The genealogy of the family from Bhoja is as follows with 
known dates (Kielhorns genealogies in Ep. Ind. VIII). 

1 Bhoja 1021 (c. 1010 to 1055) 

2 Jayasinha 1055 (a. 105b to 1059) 

3 UdaySditya a relative (o. 1059 to 1080) 

4 Lakshmadeva (o. 1081 to 1104) 

5 Naravarman brother, m. MomatSdovi, 1104 and 1107 

| (o. 1104 to 1133) 

6 YaSorarman 1134,1135 (o. 1133 to 1142) 


7 Jayavarman 
1143 (o. 1142 *1144) 


8 Apyavarman 
(c. 1144-1360) 

9 Vindhyavarman 

(o. 1160-1180) 

10 Su jhatavarman 

<c. nsd-mcn 

I 


Lakshmivarnmn 

HarUchaDdra 

(1178-1179) 

Udayavaeaman 1200 

1 

12 DevanSla 3218,1229,1232 
(c. 1210-1240) 


11 Arjuuavarnian 
1211, UU, 1215 (o. 1210-1216) 


23 
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^ Thus 12 kings ruled from about 1010 A. D. to 1240 A. D. 
giving an average for each reign of nearly (W) 20 years the 
usual rate for Indian kingly families. 

It may lastly be noted that among these kings Jayasinha 
son of Bhoja was unfortunate and had only a short reign, being 
tossed between Karna and Karnata; while more unfortunate 
was Yasovarman who was defeated, imprisoned and kept in a 
cage by Jayasinha Sidhharaja of Gujarat and Jayavarman 
was the most unfortunate as he was not only defeated and 
taken prisoner by Kumarapala but his head was cut off 
and suspended at the gate of his palace. This treatment of 
Malwa kings by Gujarat no doubt struok terror in other 
kings* hearts* as stated in Vadnagar PraSasti of Kuraara- 
pala;but it was certainly unlike, and unworthy of, Indian 
kings as we shall show later on and was probably borrowed 
from Mahomedan methods of treating captive monarchs. 


* Roe 


Ep. Inti. I p. 297. 
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CHAPTER V. 




THE CHANDELLAS OF BUNDBLKHAND. 

The ChandrStreya or Chandella Kshatriya family of Bundel- 
khand continued to flourish in this sub-period also (1000-1200 
A. D. ), though not with greater glory than before yet with the 
same vigour as in the preceding century (See Vol. II). The 
name of the family was a gotra name which was the ancient 
rule among Brahmins and probably among Kshatriyas also, 
the name being derived from the gotra ancestor ChandrSireya 
as Parfisara is the name of a Brahmin family descended from 
ParA&ara, much like Peterson and Johnson among the English 
people. This kingdom is well described by Al-Beruni who men¬ 
tions the two most important fortresses in it, Kalarjara and 
Gwalior and also gives its capital, Khajuraho; and other Arab 
writers call its king Chandrarai which plainly is their Hindi 
name Chandra used even by Chanda Bardai. 

The greatest king in this family was Dhanga the ruler in 
Bundelkhand at the end of the preceding sub-period. Indeed 
he was so powerful and well-known that his aid was sought by 
Jaipal of Lahore against Sabuktagin and inscriptions of the 
Chandella family declare that he was the equal of Hammira 
( Amir). It may be noted that inscription-writers, though they 
may exaggerate, rarely descend to falsehood and, as we have 
shown elsewhere, in the battle fought beyond the Indus by the 
combined Hindu forces against Sabuktagin, the result was 
victory for neither side and when Dhanga is described as equal 
to Amir, there is no falsehood in the declaration. Dhanga in 
extreme old age (about 100 years) burnt himself or a pyre of 
cow-dung cakes at the holy confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna at PraySga. 

Dhanga was succeeded by his son Gau d a who was an equally 
powerful king also. He is said to have again given aid to 
Anandapala son of Jaipal in his fight with Mahmud. In this 
battle the Hindus were undoubtedly worsted. The course of 
events in this struggle of the Chandella family with Mahmud 
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w® havo described elsewhere. Ganda may be said to have 
come to the throne in 1000 A. D. and to have ruled till about 
1023 as two inscriptions of his dated 1002 and 1022 A. D. have 
been found. vVe have a detailed account about the kings of 
this family in Sir Vincent Smith’s article on the Chandellas in 
!nd. Ant. T.XXVII and we take dates and facts from it with 
BU .° . ac * t * ons and there as we think necessary from the 

original records of the Chandellas and of others. The capital 
o the kingdom appears to be Mahoba henceforward. 

Ganda was succeeded by his son Vidyadhara who ruled for 
a short time only (1025-1030). As crown prince he is reoorded 
t > have invaded Kanauj and defeated in battle RajyapSla who 
iu.d disgraced the Rajput name by submitting to Mahmud and 
accepting his overlordship. A Kachchapaghata record shows 
that in this war he was assisted by his vassal king Arjunadeva 
of Dubhkund (in Gwalior) who is credited with having cut 
R^jyapala s throat with arrows*. This established the fame of 
Vidyadhara as a warrior and a mutilated record of his states 
at he was served even by Bhoja (ofMalwa) and the Kala* 
? JT1 ^ lne as h 0 lay in bed. Probably Bhoja and Gangeya, 
tftj 1 pawerfu l kings of the time, were leagued with him in the 








t The wording In this h 
somewhat obscure.... 


(Ep. lud. II p. 287 ). 

Diiou < Ep, i nc * £ p S29) Is very hnpor:ant thou'-r 
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l and sont his general and feudatory the Kaohchapaghata 
king of Gwalior. Probably both Bhoja and Gangeya merely sent 
oontigents in this war which acted under the orders of Vidyadhara. 


Vidyadhara was followed by Vijayapala who also had a 
short reign from 1030 to about 1040 (Smith) and he was followed 
by his elder son Devavarman. He reigned long from 1040 to 
1060 and an inscription of his dated 1051 A. D. has been found 
(Ind. Ant. XVI p. 205). In this record Devavarman calls 
himself Lord of Kalanjara^taking the usual epithets of an 
independent king Paramabhattaraka etc. and makes a grant in 
a Samvatsarika (yearly sraddha ) of his mother BhuvanadevI 
from his camp at Saharvasa, 

Devavarman was succeeded by his brother Klrtivarman 
who had a longer regin and a greater fame. He reigned for 
forty years from 1060 to 1100, two inscriptions of his having 
been found one dated 1098 and the other an undated one which 
mentions Ganda, Vidyadhara contemporary of Bhoja, Vijaya- 
pala contemporary of Gangeya, and Devavarman contemporary 
of Karna. Karna of Tripur was the most powerful king of the 
Chedi line and had defeated and driven Klrtivarman from his 
kingdom. But eventually the latter with the help of a 
Brahmin general named GopSla defeated Karna “ who had 
destroyed many princes” and regained his kingdom. This 
great victory is immortalised by the Prabodhachandrodaya 
drama composed by Krishnamisra and acted before the king 
about 1065. It is a drama based on Ved&nta philosophy, all the 
Dramatis Perscmoe therein being allegorical representations of 
knowledge, devotion etc. Klrtivarman also signalised his reign 
by striking the first Chandella coins. The form was copied 
from the coins of Gangeya, the image of Hanum§n being 
substituted for that of LakshmL HanfimSn is not tho tutelary 
deity of the Chandellas but was apparently their favourite 
deity; for we find an inscription of the Chandelias on tho 
pedestal of a HanumSn idol at Khajuraho. An inscription at 
Devagadh dated 1098 A. D. ha been found (Ind. Ant. XVlIi 
p. 238) which was recorded by his minister Vatsaraja who took 
the commanding fort of Devagadh from the Chedis, situated 
in a picturesque range of hill? to the cost oi the present 
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Lalifcpur district (Smith). This inscription shows that 
Kirtivarman’s reign must have extended beyond 1098 A. D. 

Kirtivarman was succeeded by his son Sallakshana who 
had a short reign from 1100 to 1110; it is recorded of him 
that he plundered the wealth of Malwa and Chedi (Ep. I, 327); 
and he was followed by his son Jayavarman who had also a 
short and uneventful reign from 1110 to 1120. An inscription 
dated 1117 is mentioned against him by Kielhorn in his genea- 
logies (Ep. Ind. VIII). But this is a mere re-recording of a 
Prasasti of his famous ancestor Dhanga by his Gaud Kayastha 
writer (Ep. Ind. I p. 147). Jayavarman had no son and he was 
succeeded by his uncle Prithvlvarman younger son of Klrti- 
varman and he naturally had a short reign from 1120 to 1125. 
All the^e three kings issued gold and silver coins which have 
be ;-»n found, a copper coin of the last being also found. 

We now come to the reign of the next illustrious king 
of the Chandella family namely Madanavarman son of 
Prithvlvarman. He reigned long and vigorously from 1125 
to i 165 A. D. Eight inscriptions dating from 1129 to 1162 are 
mentioned against his name by Kielhorn (Ep. Ind. VIII). 
A' -c>. rding to Chand Bardai he defeated Siddharaja Jayasinha 
a binioui- king of Gujarat, while Gujarat chroniclers declare 



£ , . — 1 uiiuuuuciueu tuiit no uxu aur 
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As usual with kings reigning long, his elder son Pratapa- 
varman died before him and even his younger son Ya^ovarman 
died and did not reign and Madana was succeeded by his 
grandson (Yasovarman’s son) Paiamardideva or Paramala as 
he is commonly known who was the last famous king of the 
Chandella line. He reigned long from 1165 to 1203. His 
name is a household name in Bundelkhand together with 
the names of his warrior Sardars, Alha and Udalha of the 
Banaphara clan of Rajaputs, who sacrificed their lives for him 
in his war with Prithvlraja Chauhan. The valorous and 
patriotic deeds of Alha and Udhala are sung by Chand Bardai 
in the Mahoba Khanda of Prithvlraja Rasa. They were killed 
fighting and Paramala was defeated by PrthvIrSja in the battle 
fought at Sisragadh on the Pahuj which is a tributary of 
the Kallsindh. Prithvlraja occupied Mahoba and left his sardar 
Pajjun in charge of it. This event is confirmed by an inscription 
of Prithvlraja recorded at Madanapura a town founded by 
Madana varman. But Chanda’s account of Samara jit a son of 
Paramardin driving out Pajjun 860 ms to be a fiotion, since 
inscriptions sbow that Paramardin was succeeded by bis son 
Trailokyavarman. (Perhaps Samarajit was another son of 
Paramardin probably younger). 


Paramardin’s defeat by Prithvlraja must not have been 
serious according to Smith as ho was able to oppose Kutul> 
uddin when the latter invaded his kingdom in 1203 A. D 
But Prithvir&ja’s fight with Paramardin was in 1182 and 
Paramardin must have recovered himself during the period of 20 
years which intervened. Paramardin’s power was, however, in 
our view, greatly crippled by this attack of PrithvlrSja which 
may be looked upon as a blunder and whioh caused the 
national disaster, as we shall elsewhere show, the Chandollas 
being one of the foremost Kshatriya clans in India. Paramardin 
opposed Kutubuddin and retired into the fortress of Kalanjar. 
Mahomedan historians relate that he eventually submitted 
and offered certain terms of submission such as payment of 
tribute and surrender of forts and elephants. But he died 
before these terms were put into execution and his general 
Ajapala thought that he wn strong enough to continue 
resistance and that Paramardin had unnecessarily submitted. 
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The siege of Kalanjar,therefore, went on. Ajapala had eventually 
to surrender in consequence of a draught. The tanks on the fort 
were all dry and the garrison unconditionally surrendered and 
walked out in enfeebled condition. Kutubuddin annexed the 
kingdom and returned to Delhi after appointing a governor 
for the province. Thus closed the glorious career of the 
Chandella line of which Parmardin was the last and not 
the least king. 

So many as seven inscriptions are mentioned against the 
name of Paramardin by Kielhorn (Ep. Ind. VIII) dating from 
1167 to 1201. One more grant of Paramardin dated 1173 is 
since available (Ep. Ind. XVI) which mentions only two kings 
before him Prithvlvarman and Madanavarman. On referring 
to these records we find that he was not only a great donor 
giving many villages to numerous Brahmins (Ep. Ind. IV 
p. 170) but was also a patron of learned men. In the inscrip¬ 
tion edited at p. 209 Ep. Ind. I the praise bestowed upon him 
is worth noticing. “ There was no trace of any quarrel under 
his rule for he brought about friendship even between the 
goddess of learning and the goddess of wealth.* The prosperity 
of the country is also well described, a fact to which rarely a 
reference is made in inscriptions. } This inscription is dated 
19S, thirteen years after Paramardin’s defeat by Prithvlr&ja. 

although the glory of the Chandella line ended with 
arainardin, it continued to rule in Bundelkhand for a long time 
a ter him. His successor Trailokyavarman is described in an 
inscription of his son Vlravarman as the “ uplifter of the land 
rom e ocean of distress caused by the Turks. ” There is no 
doubt that he drove out the Turks from the fort of KaianjaT 
an regained possession of it together with a large portion of 
the former tomtory of the Chandellas (Ep. Ind. I p. 327).f The 
recapture of the fort is also attested by inscriptions on the fort 
lon-ii ® y&varraan seems to have reigned long from 

* • 0 e was succeeded by his son Vlravarman many 

o w ose inscriptions have been found (Kielhorn gives five 

* ^ 37T I I 
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dating from 1251 to 1286). In the inscription noted above 
(Ep Ind. I p. 327) dated 1261 he is said to have married a 
Princess named Kalyanadevi of Dadhlcha family of Bajputs 
(who are called Dahimas a gotTa name again) and she built a 
a well where the inscription was recorded. We do not know 
the extent of the territory which this king ruled though it seems 
that in Madanavarman’s time it extended south as far as 
Bhaillasvamin or Bhelsa (Ind. Ant. XVI p. 208). Vlravarman 
was succeeded by Bhojavarman two of whose inscriptions have 
been found, one dated 1288 A. D. We get no glimpse of the 
Chandellas hereafter till we come to Kiratasena who opposed 
Shershah and finally to the valorous queen Durgftvat! who 
opposed Akbaris generals and died on the field of battle as 
noticed in Vol. II (p-133). The present representatives of the 
Chandellas of Bundelkhand are the well-known Maharajas of 
Gidhaur in Bengal. 

GENEALOGY OF THE CHANDELLAS OF MAHOBA. 

I Qaeda (o. 1000-1020) Ins. 1002,19, 20 

II VidySdhara (o. 1020-1030) 

III Vijayapala (c. 1030-1040) 

m. Bhuvanadevi 


IV De v "warman Ins. 1051 
(c. 1040-1060) 


V Klrtivarman Ina. 1098 
(o. 1060-1100) 


VIII Pritfavivarman (o. 1120-1125) 


VI Sallakshasa 

| (o. 1100-1110) 

VII Jayavarman Ins. 1117 

(o,1110-U20 

IX Madnnavarman Ins. 1129, 30, 81, 39, 51, 5S 68, 62 
(o. 1125-1165) 

__J_ 

PratSpavarman YeAovarraan 

X Paramardideva In*. 116''’ 68/71, 82^84, an ^ t801 
XI Trailokyavarman Ins. 1212(1203-12 :5) 


n. ka 


XII Vlravarman m. KalyS^adevi (o. 1245-1287) 
Ins. 1201, 62, 62, 08, 81, 86 


XIII Bhojavarman 


2 
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NOTE KHAJURAHO AND MAHOBA. 

( From Sir V. Smith’s article in I. A, XXXVII ) 

Khajuraho the former capital of the Chandellaa is an insignificant village 
now to the south of Mahoba in Chhatarpur State. The still more anoient 
oapital of Bundelkhand or Jajhoti ( Ji]5ka-Bhukti ) mentioned by Hiuon 
Tsang was Eran in Saugar District.* The boundaries of Jajhoti can be de¬ 
fined even now by the habitat of Jajhotia Brahmins. ( As will be stated 
later on, Brahmins, from about the twelfth century, came to be divided into 
sections called after the land in which they resided; and Brahmins 
residing in Jajhoti wore called Jajhotia as thoBe residing in the Ohedi 
country were called Tiwari from Tiwar its oapital and those residing 
In Kanauj W6re called Kanojia). Khajuraho oapital of Bundelkhand in the 
11th century was out of the way of Mahomedan invasions, Mahoba being 
the oapital in the 11th and 12th centuries; and hence fortunately, so to 
speak, its superb and stupendous temples still stand intact, exhibiting the 
wonderful art of that period and the prosperity and religious zeal of the 
Chaudella kings. The largest temple in Khajuraho is the Kandaria 
Mahadeva temple built by Dhanga and next to it come the Vi^vanStha and 
' Lalji temples built by the same king and the Ramobandra temple built by 
hla father Yasovarman. Two Jain temples also built in the same period 
are noteworthy. Devi Jagadambi and Kunvar Math are among the best. 
These temples of Khajuraho ** the finest in Northern India " are worthy of 
admiration for their harmonious design, massive dimensions and rich 
e, -i, ation. They are all remarkable for their curvilinear steeple which is 
raised without support of pillars. 

At Mahoba also which became the capital of the Chandellaa in 
• n^'nod there are many remarkable structures. Especially Mahoba 

is is ing i y iA foe many lakes built by many Ohandella kings even in 
„ SU " poriod * RahilyasSgar was built by Rfihila in the former, 
tat ^ lPa “ ga ’\ was by Klrt varman in this sub-period. The great 
banV V a a «as5ga. with the two fine granite temples on its 
Wer ° bailt b * M.danavarman. Mahoba is a 

Jb-.a.I-Mamkpur Une!' 148 d ‘ 5trt0t ^ ““ be reaolled froffl “ *‘ aUon 0E tn * 
I acre weremt y notable fort.3 in the Chandella territory and Al-Beruni 

1 L TZ and Kahn jar. Kalanjar 
d r,! ’ f ft . U ' . 10 y noteci fti a saored athuna of Siva from the 
!* , V ^ ^ho wail surmounting the steep sides of the hill 

fk :" , Uny ^ Uou ^' ? 09 Placed at different places in the asoent are very 

,- 1 n . 3 °i a f a < a is another fortified place to which Trailokyavarraan 

retired when EaUn^r was for a time taken by the Mahomedaus. There 
aw i^^n^riptions both at Kalanjar and at Ajayagudb. 

• inis is doubled : v Hinlsl,, hbOriimUl Coulere.es am. 
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THE KALACHUIU HAIRAYAS OF CHEDI. 

The third important Rajput family which flourished in the 
previous sub-period and rose to greater power and renown in 
this sub-period (1000-1200) was the Kalachuri Haihaya family 
of Chedl. This family as stated in Vol. II p. 137 was a pure 
weil* known Kshatriya family and not a newly created Kska- 
triya family as some suppose. It belonged to the lunar race 
and was believed to be descended from Sahasrarjuna of Mahi- 
shmatl, well-known in Puranas for conquering even Havana, as 
is distinctly mentioned in Chedi inscriptions even of this period. 
Indeed in one inscription ( Ind. Ant. XVIII p, 216) their gotra 
Atreya is given which is an unusual thing for inscriptions of 
this period. This shows that this family was very orthodox 
and religious as indeed its history also shows. Its tutelary god, 
as usual with Rajputs, was Siva. Its capital was Tripura near 
Jubbulpur and Tripura or Tiwari Brahmins are a distinct well- 
known sub-caste *>f the Brahmins of Northern India. 

Gangeya was the king of this family ruling in Tripura 
about the beginning of this sub-period. His date of accession is 
given as 1020 A. D. in VoL II computed from the average of 20 
years for each king but ho may have come to the throne much 
earlier. He was the most illustrious ruler of this line. He struck 
numerous coins of gold, silver and copper which are still found 
in numbers. Curiously enough his coins alone arc found and 
none of his successors. Their style was copied by neigh¬ 
bouring kings and even hy Muhammad Ghori (Gauri- 
shankaris Tod). He made extensive conquosts, taking 
advantage of the fallen condition of the Pratih&ra einpo/ors of 
Kanauj. The eastern dominions of Kanauj must thus have 
fallen away and been taken possession of by Gahgeya and 
Beneres was in his possession ( Elliot II Baihaki p. 129 ) as 
stated before when Niaitagin raided it Probably he even 
conqueredTeiangana(Trikalinga) of the Eastern ChSlukya? who 
had now been supplanted by the Oholas. He had a fight w ■.r h 
Bboja of Malwa in which he was apparently worsted though 
neither ParamSra nor Chedi inscriptions mention this event 
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does not appear to have been molested by Mahmud of 



Ghazni whose raids extended as far as Kalangar of the Chandellas 
and did not probably go beyond ; though Gahgeya’s fame was 
so gTeat that his name is mentioned by Al-Beruni. In Chedi 
inscriptions nothing particular is recorded about him but he is 
usually styled VikramSditya (Ep. Ind. II p. 3). His one 
inscription found is dated 1037 A. D. (Kielhorn Ep. Ind. VIII) 
and he must have died about 1038 A. D. Inscriptions state 
that he retired in old age, resided at Prayaga and died there, 
one hundred queens burning themselves on his pyre as satis. 
This is probably an exaggeration but the fact is mentioned in 
a Chedi inscription (Ep. Ind. II p, 3). 

Ho was succeeded by his son Karna who was a still 
greater king than he. His conquests were more extensive and 
his dominion extended into Bihar beyond Benares in which 
city he built a temple named Karnameru. He is often styled 
Lord of Irikalihga (Ep. Ind. II p. 305) in inscriptions of the 
Ch^di family and he appears to have conquered large portions 
of Telangana from the Gholas. He founded the town named 
KarnSvati (now the village Karnabel close to Towar) and gave 
it to Brahmins learned in the Vedas (Ep. Ind. II p. 3). He 
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imaiayas. It seems, however, really probable that Karps' 
north defeated the Gurjara or Pratihara emperor who was 
an ally of the Turks and drove the Turks out of the country. 
This fact appears clearly from the way in which Karna’s name 
is mentioned in an inscription of the Gahadavalas already 
noted (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103). This evidence coming from the 
records of a foreign state is very valuable. “ When Bhoja 
went to heaven and when Karna remained only in renown and 
when the earth was being troubled, she found a refuge and 
protection in Chandradeva GfihadavSla. ” We have already 
said that Bhoja here is Bhoja of Malwa and Karna is this 
Karna of the Chedis; they had successively fought against 
the Turks and freed the middle land from their oppression. 
Bhoja from 1020 to 1040 A. D. and Karna probably from 1010 
to 1080 A. D. Chandradeva conquered Kanauj and supplanted 
the effete Pratiharas about that time. The w r ords ‘ when the 
earth was troubled * must be referred to the trouble caused by 
constant raids of the Turks who having established their rule 
over the Panjab, from their capital Lahore, sent frequent 
incursions into middle India. A serious raid of this kind is 
recorded by Baihaki (who wrote in 1050 A. D.). He states that 
Ahmad Nailfcagin, governor of Lahore, made a raid on Benares, 
a city to which even Mahmud had not gone and plundered the 
bazar in 1033 A. D. (Elliot Vol II.). The city was under Gahga 
i. e. GSngeya; but probably not completely. Karna finally took 
Benares into his possession and made incursions as far north 
as the Kira country on the slopes of the Himalayas and 
removed the oppression of the Turks He also conquered 
Charap&ranya and Bihar as stated before. 

Like Bhoja whose illustrious example great kings tried to 
emulate, Karna was a patron of learned men also, a fact men¬ 
tioned incidentally in an inscription. “His fame was greatly 
increased by poets who also enlightened his mind” (Ind. Ant* 
XVIII p.216) * The names of these poets have not yet been known* 
Perhaps this fact has not attracted the attention of researchers 
Karna is said to have reigned long and his reign is suppos¬ 
ed to have lasted into the 12th century; but from the ver^c 
above quoted in a Gshadav&ia grant, Karna was dead when 
* w f£psr i » 
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adeva conquered Kanauj about 1090 A, D. We, the: 
^take his reign to extend from 1040 to 1080 A. D. He raised 
the Kalachuri line to the pinnacle of its glory and fortunately 
his son was worthy enough to carry the glory on. 

This son and successor Yasahkarna, born of Karna’s queen 
Avelladevi a Huna princess, ruled long from 1080 to at least 
1124, two inscriptions of his found being dated 1120 and 1122 


A. D. He also ruled vigorously, for he is said to have defeated 
Andhra again which probably now means the Chola kings of 
the south, or the Gangas of Kalinganagara. He is even said to 
have worshiphed the Bhlmesvara Siva temple in Andhra 
country on the mouth of the Godavari (E. I. II p. 3). a fact 
stated in his own inscription also dated 1122 A. D. As the 
Gahadavalas had taken possession of Kanauj, his dominion and 
influence in the north must have diminished. Govindachandra 
in an inscription confirms a grant made by him in 1120, show¬ 
ing that a portion of his northern territory was then in the 
possession of Kanauj. Kashi or Benares was certainly in the 
possession of Ghandradeva as stated in his inscription. 
Laks'imadeva of Malwa is also said to have fought with him 
and defeated him. 


Yasahkarna was succeeded by his son Gayakarnadeva who 
also appears to have ruled long and vigorously as inscriptions 
S f < M marr * ec * A^hanadevI a princess of the Guhilot family 
01 ‘ nscr ^P t i°n recorded by her gives her pedigree 

nv wi (Bheraghat Ascription Ep. Ind. II. p. 10): “ In the 
o ka agotra was 1 lansapala whose son was Vairisinha, whose 
Bon was nayasinha. Ho married SyamaladevI daughter of 
Thf a 1 ° f r> ^ ar: ’ md their daughter was Albanadev!.** 

haA 6SCn ! i' ' p0rtant i n many respects. First, the Rajputs 
i . 8 ^ in 0 °° npon their family or clan as gotra, Gobhila 
mg o course o ila, I'hey p X0 bably began to count their 

r t & "° fn ? irap0rtance<the ^ory being propounded 
that then Rishi gotra was the gotra of their Purohitas. The 
family naraegotra is found iu many im options of this period. 
Secondly the l ne of the Guhil kings is correctly given as 
Ilansapala, Yainsinha and Vijayasiaha in Mewad chronioles 
and insmptions, of which we had some doubt (see Ind. Ant. 
p. 21*,,, thirdly, instead of Mewad, the word Fragvata 
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i used. It is difficult to determine what Pragvata meant 
though unquestionably it included Malwa. Fourthly, Udaya- 
ditya Paramara was king of Malwa. He is said to be king of 
Dhara which thus clearly appears to be in his possession. It is 
lastly important to note that this Haihaya family of Chedi was 
considered of the best Rajput blood as it had marriage relations 
with the Guhilots of Mewad and the Paramaras of Malwa two 
best Rajput families and with Prithvlraja Chauhan whose mother 
tue queen of Somesvara was a Kalaohuri princess, as will bo 
noted later on, probably a daughter of AlhanadevI herself or 
her son Narasinhavarman. 


This inscription is dated 1155 A. D. and probably Alhana¬ 
devi was regent for her son Narasinhavarman. Ya6ahkarna*s 
rule ended about 1021 A. D. and Gayakarna’s rule ended about 
1054 A. D., his inscription found being dated 1151 (Ir t. Ant. XVIII 
P. 210). He was succeeded by his son Narasinhavarman, three 
inscriptions of whom have been found, dated 1155, 1158 and 
1169. He seems to have died young though his reign does not 
seem to have been without importance. For from the time of 
his inscriptions, the form of the title of Chedi kings appears to 
have changed. He and his successors call themselves “lords of 
three kings Narapati, Asvapati and Gajapati by the power of 
the„r own arm. ihoy also call themselves VctmadevapadS- 
nudyata which is wholly inexplicable as their anoestors are 
mentioned the same Gangeya, Karna, Yasahkan.a and Gaya- 
Larna. It seoms that the Chedi kings took the fi 1 si title from 
Gahadavala kings of Kanauj who also use the same title in their 
inscriptions from about this time onward (See Govindachandra’s 
grant Xud. Ant. XV p.7 dated 1168). Now it will be remembered 
that the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj were called Hayarafcis, 
lords of horses and the kings of Bengal Gajapatis, lords of 
elephants (See Vol. II App. VI p. 349, 350). Prabably the kings 
of Andhra were called Narapatis or kings of men and whoever 
conquered these countries may claim the title, conqueror oi 
three kings Asvapati, Gajapati and Narapati. The Gahada- 
valas had conquered Kanauj, Bengal and even Andhra and so 
had the Chedis. They, therefore, both appear to have taken 
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this title, bombastic though it clearly was, Narasinhavarman 

appears to have been brave and probably fought with Andhras 

only, though his ancestor Karna had undoubtedly conquered 
aU the three Kanaui, B en g al and Andhra. Curiously enough 

this title does not appear in Kama's inscriptions but first 
appears m that of his great-grandson Narasinha. 

* ^i led in his inscri Ption dated 1159 (Ind. 

Ant. XVIII. p. 214) Dfihallya Maharaja which seems to suggest 
he was king of Bundelkhand or part of it at least. In his time 
a temple was constructed at a ghat neaT Kausambi on the 
Jumna upto which river his dominion may have extended. 

Narasinha may be taken to have ruled from 1152 to 1160 
and he. was succeeded by his brother Jayasinha who takes the 
same title in his two inscriptions found dated 1175 and 77 A. D. 

Jayasihna ruled probably from 1160 to 1178 A. D.; for in 1180 

we get an inscription of his son Vijayasinhavarman. Another 
inscription of his dated 1196 has been found (Ind. Ant. XVII 
p. 22R # the exact date herein given is 27 Oct. 1195). Gaurishankar 
give : two more kings viz. Ajayasinha, a son of the last, men- 
TraiinW eed m Vi ^ aya P sla ’ s inscription dated 1180 A. D., and 
inSCriptio » *** 1M1 has been found. 

seal of 'hr f ° ciays 01 Altamash or his successor. The 

Lukshml between thom*!u 3 d S thsij ^P^A^s with the goddess 
m and their banner ensign was a bull. 

Ol.HEALOOV OF THE HAIHAYAS OF TRIPURA. 

1 Stows <c. 1010-1038) Ine. 1037 

* las. 1042 
Av.Uade»l Huaa prince.. 

8 Y<U»hkaroa (o . 1080-U24) l ua . U 20 , 1122 

* Gayakajria (o. 1124-1152) In, .... 

m. Alfaanidevi Guhilot prinoea a 


5 Naratinha (c. 1152-1160) 

Ina. 1155,1158, 1159 


6 Jayasinha 

(o. 1160-1180) Ina. 1175, 1177 

7 Vijayasinha Ins. 1180. 1106 

(c. 1180-1198 A. D.) 

8 Ajayasinha (Gauriahankar’s Tod). 
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NOTE—TEWAR OR TRIPURA, CAPITAL OF 
THE KALACHURIS. „ 
(Jubbulpore Gazetteer 1908). 


Tripur, capital of the Kalaohuris, was a well-known town in anoient 
India, but is now in ruins and it is represented by the modom village of 
Towar about 10 miles from Jubbulpore near the marble rocks. Inscriptions 
from the 3rd oentury A. D. are found in and near Tewar. The town Karn5- 
vati founded by Karpia near Tripura is also now in ruins and is the modern 
village called Karpabel composed of Karp a and bel, the latter being the 
name of the Bilva tree which abounds here. (Perhaps the Brahmins 
settled by Karijta in this town were all Saivas and planted many Bel 
trees the leaves of which are required for the worship of Siva). Very 


little remains even of the ruins except beautifully carved images ; for 
bricks and stones have all been removed and used in tho construction 
of ghats and temples and railway bridges and even culverts in modem 
time. An ancient .;tep-well has been discovered, however, under brush¬ 
wood and it now supplies drinking water to the villagers and there is 
also an old extensive tank near the ruins. 
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CHAPTER VII. 






CHAULUKYAS OF ANHILWAD. 

The history of the Chaulukya (Solankhi) kings of Gujarat 
has been well told and in detail in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. 
I part II, from Jain records as also inscriptions found till 
then- The chief authorities are of course the former viz. 
Hemaohandra’s Dvyasraya and the Vichara&reni of Merutunga 
(which gives specifio dates for the reigns of kings). But these 
and other Prabandhas contain fanciful accounts, often fictitious, 
intended to impress the marvellous (Adbhutarasa) and sober 
history has to reject many of their tales which further are not 
important from the point of view of the general history of 
Hindu India. We will, therefore, confine our attention to 
important and well-authenticated events and also incor¬ 
porate information derivable from epigraphic records discovered 
since the date of the Gazetteer. 


The first thing whioh # requires to be pointed out is that 
ti:;s Chaulukya family and the Chaulukya family of the Deccan 
are not one and the same family, though the name is the same 
and thoug? they are treated as the same by even ancient poets 
and story-tellers. As stated in Vol. II we attaoh great value 
o the recorded gotras of these several Rajput families and 
xoncc i names may be the same as among Brahmins, so even 
among Kshatriyas whose gotras are their family gotras and 
not tbn gotras of their Purohitas as propounded in later times 
yViinaneW and others, a difference of gotra indicates a 
difference of family. The Chaulukyas of the Deccan gave their 
gotra as MSnavya even in records as early as the sixth century 
A, D. and the later Chaulukyas Tailapa and others were of this 
famny though they do not usually give their gotra in their 
records. The Chaulukyas of Gujarat unfortunately do not also 
give their gotra in their records. Yet we may bo certain that 
their gotra was Bh&radv&ja as given in a Chedi record (Ep. 
IiiU. I, 253) of the 10th century and the same gotra is given b> 
Ohand in the Prithvlraja It&sS. Even now the SolankMs of 
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Rewa and of Gujarat profess the same gotra and we may be 
sure that Bharadvaja has been their gotra all along. The 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat are, therefore, a distinct family from the 
Chaulukyas of the Deccan of the 6th and 10th centuries, though 
it must be admitted, like the Gazetteer the opposite opinion is 
entertained by Pandit Guarishankar Ojha. 

Secondly, the reader must note that the part of the country 
where the Chaulukyas founded their rule was not called 
Gujarat vet. Anahilwfid Pat an was situate in what was 
then called SSrasvata Mandala, and we, therefore, still continue 
m the title of this chapter the mention of Anahilwad and do 
not use the name Gujarat though it is used by the Gazetteer. 
A record of Mularaja himself, the founder of the dynasty states 
that he acquired (I. A. VI. p- 1) Sarasvata Mandala and it 
was only towards the middle of the twelfth century that 
Chaulukya records begin to speak of this land as Gurjarabhumi 
(See Ind. Ant. VT ; No. 4 dated 1280 St. or 1223 A. D), This 
is a view which Mr. Divatia also maintains. Gujarat was the 
name of the territory about Jaipur still in 1030 A. D., when 
Al-Beruni wrote his India. Why the name Gurjarabhumi 
descended from that region southwards and began to be 
applied first to northern Gujarat and later on southern 
Gujarat which was called Lfcta has yet to be explained. But 
it is certain that the name was not given to this country 
because the rulers of it the Chaulukyas were Gurjarns or Gujars. 
Wo still adhere to the view expressed in Vol. II (page 32); for wc 
find that the Chaulukyas or Solankhis do not call them selves 
Gurjaras in any of their records. They are called Gurjara 
kings no doubt in the records of other kingdoms and they call 
themselves kings of the Gurjarabhumi or land from the middle 
of the 12th century onwards, but they do not style themselves 
as Gurjaras by caste or race in any of their records and hence 
we may be certain that this country came to be called Gujarat 
for other reasons. 

The third thing which requires to be pointed out is that 
these kings were Saivites or devotees of Siva and were nev r 
converted to Jainism as is ■. fton supposed. They were . . 
doubt tolerant kings as Hindus generally are. They even 
Went beyond tolerance and admired and venerated JainSadhus 
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^abcflearned men, yet they, like other Kshatriyas of the Hindu 
period, remained Hindus and were devotees of Siva. They never 
oall themselves Jains in their records and these never begin with 
the praise of Jina but always begin with the praise of Siva. 
Even Kumfirapala who was a devoted disciple of Hema- 
chandra, the great Jain pandit of this period, styles himself 
devotee of Siva, is described as having obtained power by 
the favour of Siva and builds temples to that god; in fact the 
deity of the family was Somnatii whose famous shrine was 
situated in their country and was under their rule. Jain 
writers have no doubt tried to prove that Kumarap&la was a 
convert to Jainism. Indeed they represent even the Chavadfis 
as also Solankhis as Jains; but the inscriptions drawn up 
under the government of the Solankhis do not support their 
statements and we may believe that they continued to be 
Saivites though they favoured Jainism which, no doubt, 
prospered under their rule as we shall show later on. 

Having noted these three important points of difference, 
we will give in substance the history of the Cbaulukya kings 
of Anahilwad, chiefly from the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II. 
MulaT&ja was the founder of this family and he was sister’s son 
of the*, last Oh&potkata king of Patan. Probably there was misrule 
* n c °untry and Mularaja acquired the kingdom by force as 
the inscriptions generally represent and restored order, though 
c roniclers give the sfcury of his seizing the kingdom wrongfully 
by putting his uncle to death. He ruled from 961 to 996 A. D. 
justly and vigorously as founders of kingdoms usually do. He 
had wars with the neighbouring kings such as those of dutch 
Sind. He had seized a kingdom which was already large 
and had necessarily to make good his claim to it by his 
prowess. He is said to have defeated one Griharipu assisted by 
tiie Khengar king of Cutch and also by Arabs from Sind and 
obtained ^possession of Somnath. The word Griharipu 
probably shows that he was a rebel, being a subordinate of the 
previous Oh&vad& kings. Mularaja bad also to fight with kings 
of north and south, viz, Vigraharfija of Sambhar and BSrappa of 
Lata. The latter probably was a general of king Tailapa of 
Karnata, as Karnlta and Lata even in Paramara records are 
usually leagued together, L&ta being a depend* acy of SarpSta 
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by a governor usually a scion of the reigning family. 
Barappa is said to have been killed in battle and Mularaja 
fought battles separately with these invading forces and 
secured his dominions. Mularaja devoted himself in old age 
to a holy life. He built a Siva temple at Patan. He invited 
learned Brahmins from different parts of India and settled 
them at Sidkpur and elsewhere. Many Brahmins of Gujarat 
8Uch as Audlchyas and Gaudas believe that they came to 
Gujarat in his reign. 


Mularaja was succeeded by his son Chamunda who 
reigned from 997 to 1010 A. D., according to the chronicles. 
Bindhuraja of Malwa was killed in a battle with this king as 
is stated in the Vadnagar Prasasti of Kumarapala and this 
'event is placed by Pandit Gaurishankar in 1010 A. D. (See 
Vol. II. p. 122). It cannot be later than this year but may 
have happened earlier. For, as stated already, Bhoja of Malwa 
might have begun to rule before 1010 A. D. The story that 
Munja insulted Mularaja when he was going on a pilgrimage 
to Benares via Dhar and Ch&munda revenged the insult is 
probably a fiction. 


Ch&munda had three sons Vallabha, Durlabha and Nagaraja 
and the eldest succeeded and reigned for a short time only and 
bis name is consequently often omitted in inscriptions. His 
brother Durlabha succeeded him and ruled for twelve years 
from 1010 A. D. to 1022 A. D. Nothing particular is recorded 
of him by chroniclers or in inscriptions. He was succeeded 
by his nephew Bhlma I. son of Nftgaraja. Bhlma certainly was 
a powerful king and ruled long (43 years) from 1022 A. D. to 
1064 A. D He was contemporary with king Bhoja of Malwa 
and king Karna of the Ohedis both of whom were also 
powerful and able. His wsts with Malwa have already beon 
described. It is said that Karna of Chedi had a golden 
palanquin presented to him by Bhoja who was defeated by him 
and Bhlma defeated both Bhoja ^nd Karna and took from the 
latter the golden pahnquin and presented the same to his 
tutelary god, Somnath of PrabhSsa Patan. Whether these 
doxies are true or not, it is true that all the three kings 
' vere equally powerful and had conse ; jently constant fights, 
relieved by periods of friendsh-, and amity. Wo have already 
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at Bhlma did not invade Malwa along with Karna and 
avail himself of the opportunity of crushing Malwa after 
Bhoja’s death. Malwa records distinctly show that Karna of 
Chedi alone invaded Malwa and the version of the Gujarat 
chronicles in this respect is not true. 


It was during this king’s reign that Mahmud of Ghazni 
made his famous raid on Somnath. Whether such an event 
did take place or not we have discussed elsewhere. But an 
inscription at Somnath records that Bhlma built a stone-temple 
for Somnath in place of the wooden one which existed before. 
We have seen that the Udepur Prasasti states that Bhoja built 
the Somnath god’s temple. No reference is given by the 
Gazetteer for the inscription and hence we have not been able 
to estimate its value. We may suppose that the work was the 
joint work of Bhoja and Bhlma. Indeed Bhoja could not have 
dene cue work without Bblma’s consent and collaboration. 


Bhlma was succeeded by his second son Karna, the eldest 
Mularaja having died in his father’s life-time. He had a 
peaceful reign from 1064 to 1094. He built a large tank called 
K&rnasara md he also founded a city, named it Karnavatl and 
made it his second capital. This city is modern Ahmedabad. 
As usual with Hindu powerful kings, he built many temples to 
* and Durga. He had very few conflicts with neighbouring 
kmp but the Hammlra*Charita states that he died in a battle 
with Dussala of Sskambhari. 


Kielhorn vn his genealogies (Ep. Ind. VIII) gives only one 
J ach against Bhlma and Karna. The first dated 
T 9 A ’ D ' doea not givi much information about Bhlma (I. A. 
\ I p. 193) and the raoond dated 1091 A. D. also gives no 
information about Karna (Ep. Ind. I, p. 317). The Vadnagar 
Prasasti of KumSrapala also does not furnish much information 
about either. Bhlma is said to have oonquered DharS, the 
capital of the mi&va-CUkravartin (Bhoja) by means of his 
efficient cavalry versed in five modes of moving (DhSra) or 
versed in the use of five-weapons (DliSra); and of Karpa it gives 
the usurl praise. The inscription of Karna dated 1091 AD., 


however, shows that the Gujarat 


chroniclers are not wrong 


wh$n they asBign him a reign from 1064 to 1094 or 1093 A. D. 
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Karpft was succeeded by his son Jayasinha bom of a 
Karnata Kadamba princess married when he was old. Jaya¬ 
sinha was a minor when Kama died and the government was 
carried on by his mother with the aid of capable and devoted 
Banisters. Jayasinha surnamed Siddharaja proved to be the 
most powerful king of Gujarat in the Chaulukya line. He was 
a great builder and every ancient structure in Gujarat is 
popularly attributed to him. He built the famous Rudramal 
(Rudra-mahSlaya) temple of Siva at Siddhapura parts of which 
only remain; yet they attest the stupendous dimensions and the 
fine workmanship of the temple. He built the Sahasralinga 
lake at P&tan. His wars were also great. He had a long war 
w ith Malwa lasting for twelve years beginning with an 
invasion of Malwa in the reign of Naravarman and ending 
with the defeat and imprisonment of Ya£ovarman as related 
before. He is said to have attacked Dh&r& and from thence to 
have gone against MadanpSla Chandella and exa cted tribute 
from him though a Chandella Kalanjar record states that 
Jayasinha was defeated (J. B. A. S. 1848 p. 319). Certain it is 
that he conquered Malwa and a largo part of the country 
remained under the rule of Gujarat for a long time. He is 
usually called in inscriptions AvantlnStha. From an inscrip¬ 
tion it appears that he also conquered Cutoh and annexed that 
kingdom ruling it through a governor. In inscriptions he is 
said to have conquered Barbaraka, a word whioh has given 
rise to various legends and various surmises. The legends 
declare that Barbaraka was the king of demons or devils. And 
Jayasinha SiddharSja is said to have acquired such power over 
devils and goblins that he could accomplish anything. Such 
tales being absurd, antiquarians have attempted to ©xpiain the 
word by supposing that Barbaraka meant some aboriginal or 
even Mlechha people. Buhler thought that they were Phils now 
known as Baharas settled in south Kathiawar (Gazetteer). It 
is also suggested that they may have been the Borbers of the 
Hindu PurSnas to be identified with Vara or the Berbers of 
Africa. The' last suggestion seems acceptable with this 
difference that Berbers are to be identified with Arabs (Seo 
ii p 354). It is quite possible that Jayasinha defeated 
a formidable Arab invasion from Bind. 
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J ayaslnha was, like Bhoja whose example was catching, a 
patTon of learned men and many great pandits, Jain and 
Hindu, were patronised by him. The greatest of them was, of 
course, Hemachandra the Jain Pandit whose grammar of 
Sanskrit is called Sidhdha Hema because it was dedicated to 
this ki "S and wk ose poem £vyaSraya gives a history of the 
Chaulukyas and also contains illustrations of grammatical 
rules. The king was also fond of disputations being held between 
pandits in his presence and in 'one such dispute a Digambara 
Jain pandit is said to have been defeated by a noted Svet&m- 
bara Suri from Cambay as the former propounded that women 
could not obtain salvation, nor clothed ascetics. This story 
may perhaps emanate from a SvetSmbara source, SvetSmbaras 
being predominant in Gujarat. 




Not only poets but warriors flooked to the court of Sidha- 
raja for patronage and the most famous of them was Jagadeva 
Param&ra, youngest son of UdaySditya. Marvellous stories are 
told of him by chroniclers but his bravery need not be doubted. 

Jayasinha SidhharSja has, therefore, been properly described 
by the Gazetteer as most powerful, most religious and most 
generous. At the intercession of his mother who was grieved 
osee the despair of devoit pilgrims unable to proceed to 
omnat i on account of the heavy tax on them, he remitted the 

FvJ T t , h0Ugh its incomo Wfts about 1 Lakh of rupees. 
Sr,i,ht„ nf PraAasti st is deolared that he paid off 

i tip rt- <; jots in hie kingdom and thus deserved the 

UtiSS TT* m a “ d 3 3akakart5 « Sunder of an era. 
It is indeed a common belief in India that the founder of an 

" a mU f the debts of all debtors in his kingdom and it 

seRms itom the Vadnagar PraSasti that yasinha actually 
accomplished this great feat of generosity. That he fmmtd 

andGuJiXht be doubted for inscriptions in Kathiawar 
and Gujarat have been found dated in that era. The last 
mention ,s probably ln the Verawal inscription (Bhav. Ins. 

VaLiirqJ h Q gl r S « 9 , date m f0Ur eras viz - Vikrama 1320, 
Valab hi 945. Bmh» 151 and Hijri 6 42* In shor t Jayasinha 

ucr* **'* amnttD teeiwtta, rate, ta 

It *“ " 1 ?' car " mcsc:,s ‘ »' ’tie time of I hot Inscription tbouth 

It mention* Arjmweva Vaihels as ruling In Gnjsrst. 
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amply deserves the titles Siddharaja andChakravartin bestowed 
upon him even in inscriptions. 


Kielhorn in his genealogies mentions two inscriptions 
of Jayasinha dated 1138 and 1139 A. D. >■ the latter is not a 
Ghaulukya inscription but one of their subordinate kings 
and in its first verse it simply states that king Jayasinha 
imprisoned the kings of Saurashtra and Malwa. In the various 
inscriptions of his successors he is usually described as 
AvantlnStba, Tribhuvanaganda, Barbarakajishnu and Siddha- 
Chakravartin (See I. A. VI. No. 6 &c ), Jayasinha ruled long 
from 1093 to 1143 as stated by chroniclers Inch is not 
improbable, as he came to the throne a minor and as 
the inscription noted above is dated 1139 A. D. proving a long 
reign. In spite of his supposed magical powers and Siddha-rasa 
or powerful medicines or of his highly meritorious works and 
actions, Jayasinha had no son and the succession went to 
Kumarapala, son of Tribhuvanapala who was a grandson of the 
third son of Bhima I named KrishnarSja. The succession was 
naturally contested and foreign kings intervened in the 
quarrel. But Kuinarapala by his energies and the assistance of 
Jain ministers succeeded in defeating Arporaj of Ajmer and 
Ballala of Malwa as stated in the inscriptions. And Kumfira- 
pala like his predecessors ruled justly and wisely for a long 
time i. e. thirty years from 1143 to 1173 according to the 
chroniclers. It is indeed rare to find four oapable vigorous 
and justice-loving kings reigning successively as Bhima, 
Karna, Jayasinha Siddharaja, and Kumarap: la undoubtedly 
did. Stories of Jayasinha and Kumarapala of Naharwala are 
told even by Arab writers as early as 1235 A, D. and we have 
no hesitation in identifying Jayasinha of Jamiyat-uHIikayat 
of Ufi who even mer iious his power over spirits, with Jaya¬ 
sinha Siddharaja and Gurpal with Kumarap&la whose just rule 
is attributed to the fact that this king, before he came to the 
throne, had travelled much and passed through adversity. 
Gujarat chroniclers also state that KumSiapSda, as a p >ssibie 
successor, came under the disfavour of Jayasinha and departing 
from Gujarat travelled in southern and c istern countries by 
the advice of Hemaohandra who is said to have foretold his 
greatness. This explains his extreme reverence for that 
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Talnous Jain pandit and also his regard for the Jain religion. 
His self-restraint and high moral character may be attrituted 
indeed to the influence of Jain philosophy. Further, Kumara- 
pala was also fifty years old when he came - to the throne and 
therefore past the age when kings are often led to become 
addicted to vice and oppression. 


His first war was with Arnoraja of Ajmer to whom his 
sister was married. Perhaps he moved against him, he being in 
favour of his brother. Absurd tales are told of this war but 
from inscriptions it seems clear that in this battle Kumarapala 
exhibited personal bravery and drew blood from Arnoraja’s chest 
with an arrow * His usual title in inscriptions is “the conqueror 
of the king of Sakambhari in battle by the strength of his own 
arms”. Probably the king of Malwa named Ballala in Vad- 
nagar Prasasti was an ally of Arnoraja and was killed in battle. 
He Bent his general twice against Mallikarjuna king of Konkan 
and in the second battle Ambada his general climbed his ele¬ 
phant and cut off his head. A king of Chedi was proceeding 
again, t him when by accident the king was strangled by his 
own necklace being caught in a branoh as he was riding an 
elephant. His inscriptions are found in the temple of Udepur 
11 e ~ -tern Malwa showing that Gujarat still ruled a large part 
ox Malwa, His inscriptions are also found at Balmer in 
Western Bajputana and at Chitod itself in Mewad. This is a 
little inexplicable as it is not possible that be conquered Chitod 
and the Guhilot king there. The inscription seems to mention 
i he went there to bee the famous fort when returning from 
an expedition against Karna. The king of Chitod probably 
treated him as an honoured guest. Perhaps the legend that 
one of Kum5rapaia*s queens was a Guhilot princess may also 
explain his friendly reception at Chitod as also the recording 
of an inscription on the capital fort of the Guhilots. Kum&ra- 
pala had extensive dominion no doubt but the Jain chronicles 
exaggerate his power probably because he was the most 
ardent admirer of their religion and represent him as ruling a 
territory the northern boundary of which was conterminous 
with the dominions of the Turks. 

* STffftrrjR' gfOTT?' ^'Tfrfjfif£3off II 

Vadnagar Prasasti Ep. Ind. I. 
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_ICumArapSla like his predeoessor was a great builder and 

many Jain vihSras are said to have been built by him or -'is 
ministers. He is certainly described by Jain chroniclers as 
building the temple of Somnath and it is said that ema 
oliandra himself, when asked by the king what was the mos 
meritorious thing for him to do, replied that he should reouild 
the temple of Somnath and the king built the temple of stones. 
We have already seen that Bhoja is oredited with building the 
temple of Somnath as also Bhlma. Jayasinha is distinctly 
recorded to have done the same. Probably the temple was so 
contiguous to the sea that sea-waves dashed against the base of 
the temple and former builders only put up wooden pillars mto 
the basin of the sea. The building of a stone-temp! e ££«»«*• 
pUa cannot bo doubted; for an inscription in Je BhadrakAli tem. 

Pie without the Brahmin ascetic from Bena- 

this fact in detail. A - ? sthanoddhara and came to 

res moved abou^ mindly m g Jayasinhft t0 build the 

Somnath via Malw* ’ . f , 1 „ be5 an the construction. The 
woTk was howIvTr, finished by Kumarapala. This inscription 

gives the credit of inducing the kings of Gujarat to build the 

temple to the Brahmin ascetic Bhava Byihaspati, a saint of the 
l.akultsa sect. But the Jain chroniclers take the credit to toeui- 
selves and attribute Kumarapala’s action to the advice of 
Tlemaohandra. We may give credit to both, for indeed Kun.ara- 
pala appears to have honoured both Hindu and Jain ascetics and 
learned men. On this inscription we have commented elsewhere. 

It remains to consider how far we may believe that Ku- 
mSrapala actually became a Jain towards the close of his 
career. When the temple of Somnath was being built, be is 
said to have made a vow, at Hemaohandras suggestion, to 
abstain from flesh, wine ,and woman. And for two years he 
observed the vow and when the temple was finished he went 
there and worshipped the god and ev n Hemaohan re oweu t 
the idol. That vow is not a Jain vow only, b*Hig prosen e 
even by Manu* But perhaps the king was equally divide 

The abstention from the three M’a ia described as lew iT? K t0 
great fruit. 
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en his devotion to his tutelary deity and his devotion 
to his preceptor Hemachandra. The Hindus are in this respect 
most tolerant and even now devout Hindus are known to be 
followers of Mahomedan fakirs. It is, therefore, not at all 
strange that Kumarapala worshipped Jain ascetics or built 
Jain viharas. Even Hemachandra like his tolerant disciple 
bowed to the Somnath idol, declaring that it may represent 
even Jina. It does not seem probable, however, that Kumara¬ 
pala at last gave up his tutelary deity and turned a Jain since 
in inscriptions of his time and those of his successors, he is 
always described as ‘prospering through the favour of Siva* 
(Umapati) and is nowhere described as a Jain, as Harsha 
is described in his inscriptions as a worshipper of Sugata 
(Parama Saugata) while his father is described as worship¬ 
per of Siva (Parama Mahesvara). 


There is, however, reason to believe that Kumarapala was 
so far impressed latterly with the doctrine of Ahims& specially 
preached by Jainism that he, like Harsha, used his political 
power to suppress slaughter of animals, though not wholly, yet 
on certain days at least. Jain chronicles relate that he 
prohibited killing of animals altogether and even gave strained 
water to his horses and elephants like SUaditya of Molapo 
( 1 (jo Vo. I. p. 23). But even if we do not believe this, 
inscriptions record that slaughter was prohibited by subordinate 
Ki ngs on cert in days. There are two inscriptions of this kind, 
at Ratanpur and Harsoda, both in Marwad ( Bhav. Ins. p. 206 ) 
which were recorded in the time of Kumarapala by subordinate 
kings prohibiting slaughter on Ashtami, Ekadasi, Chaturdasi 
and Am&v&sya days and prescribing a penalty of five drammas 
as fine. If subordinate princes prohibited slaughter, it must 
have been done with the consent of the suzerain, probably a 
similar order must have been promulgated by the suzerain 
himself though this does not necessarily follow. But even this 
Ratanpur inscription describes KumSrap^ila as prospering 
through the favour of Pftrvatlpati ( Siva >. And the Vadnagar 
Prarmsti Telates that Kumarapala built the wall round Vadnagar 
the home of JSf&gar Brahmins who are well-known worshippers 
of Siva, The conclusion appears to be that while Kumarapala 
still remained a staunch worshipper of Siva as his forefathers 
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«j ueen, ho admired Jainism so far and was so far under the 
influence of Hemachandra that he prohibited killing of animals 
on certain days sacred to the Jains. Such prohibitary orders 
w ere issued by Akbar also in response to Jain feeling, in certain 
towns, as sanads prove, during Pachosan fast days of the Jains. 

Kielhorn gives seven inscriptions against Kumarapala 
( genealogies E. I. VIII) ranging from 1145 to 1160 A. D. and 
this supports the length of his reign ( 30 years) given by the 
chronicles from 1143 to 1173 A. D. KumaTapala had no son and 
ho was succeeded by his nephew AjayapSla who had a short 
reign as he was of a violent temper and vigorously persecuted 
Jains and oppressed even Hindu ministers. He was slain by 
his own door-keeper in 1179 A, D. Ho is credited in inscriptions 
with having brought under tribute the king of Sakarabharl 
which does not seem likely. 

He was followed by his son Mularaja who was then a minor 
and who is, therefore, often called Bala M ularaja. His mother 
Naikidevi was the daughter of a Per;, aii Kadamba king m 
Karnataka and acted as regent.. It was during the reign of this 
king that Muhammad Ghori invaded Gujarat and was defeated. 
This defeat was certainly creditable to the Hindus and it is but 
natural that many Cbalukya inscriptions should describe 
Mularaja as “ the conqueror of the difficult to be conquered 
king of Gurjan( Ghazni).”* The oredit belongs to the king 
no doubt but in one inscription the credit is given to his mother- 
Rajput ladies are certainly famous throughout history for their 
contempt of death and for their high regard for their honour 
and religion. It is a matter of pride further that this queen 
was a Rajput lady from the Karn&taka. She must have been 
present at the battle and led the forces of Gujarat again** the 


Ghazni king.t The battle is not described anywhere but scorns 
to have been won by the valour of the Gujarat amiy composed, 
as it was, of cavalry and elephants, the latier being properly 
handled by GujaTat generals. It is said by Gujarat chroniclers 
that rain came to the help of the conquerors; but w hy rai n 


* i yriW5T 

(I. A. VI p. 104) 

Vernwal Inscription (Bhav. Inscrip, p. 24). 
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have helped them only is not obvious. It must also be 
conceded that Ghori must have had an insufficient force in 
comparison with the large army of Gujarat, as he is said to have 
come via Multan and across the desert. Whatever the reason 
of it, this defeat saved Gujarat from Mahomedan conquest for 
a hundred years more and established the reputation of the 
kingdom of Naharwala for valour. The battle was fought in 1178 
A. D. and at Gadarar Ghatta (B. Gazetteer p. 195). Mahomedan 
writers do not generally mention this battle, but they mention 
one with the successor of Mularaja named Bhlrna which is 
probably a mistake (Gaurishankar’s Tod). Perhaps it may have 
been another attempt to retrieve his honour by Muhammod 
Ghori who tried to imitate Mahmud of Ghazni with less success 
in the beginning yet more complete success in the end. 


Mularaja also ruled for a short time only and he was 
succeeded by his brother Bhlma who was also a minor then, 
his mother carrying on the regency. Bhima II called Bhola 
ruled long, like Jayasinha, from 1178 to 1241 A. D. a period of 
63 years which is not unbelievable, if we remember that he 
oam ° to the throne wheu a boy. Like Jayasinha also he called 
himself Siddharaja or rathernew (Abhinava) Siddharaja, though 
his attainments were not as great. There are many inscrip- 
tion - of his time found dating from 1199 to 1238 A. D. It 
cannot, therefore, b doubted that he reigned till 1242 A. P. 
as btated by chroniclers. His power was, however, usurped by 
his nobles and feudatories, though they always acknowledged 
ltn as king 0 f Anhilwad. Thus an inscription of one 
< ayantasinha, to be noticed further on, states that Bhlrna 
ru e il Anhil wad. Subsequently the Yaghela chieftain Lavana- 
rhBsac and his son Vlradhavala became powerful and Bhlrna 
I is said even to have declared that Vlradhavala was his 
successor. The Vaghela chieftains were a soion of the Chau- 
ukya family itself and Arnor&ja the founder was a son of Ku- 
m a rap as mother s sister. He assisted KumfirapSla in obtain¬ 
ing the throne and the latter gave him the village of Vyaghra- 
palli near Anhilwad, whence the family obtained the surname 
aghela. Lavauapra da, son of Arnoraja was a great general 
under Bhlrna IT and eventually Vlradhavala, his son, e.4abli- 
shed himself at Anhilwad in place of Bhima’s effete successor 
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tluvanapala, who seems to have ruled for about four years 
a fter Bhlma ( Gaurishankar s Tod ). A copper-plate of Tribhu- 
vanapala dated 1299 St. or 1242 A.D.has been found and it seems 
that this king did for a time rule. But VIradhavala who was 
virtual master must have soon set him aside and founded the 
Vaghela kingly family at Anhilwad which lasted for four 
generations after him viz: Vlsaladeva, Arjunadeva, Sarangn- 
d®va and Karna (1286-1304) in whose time Gujarat was finally 
conquered by the Mahomedans. The Vaghela kings were a 
powerful family and their two great Jain ministers Vastupala 
a nd Tejapala built the famous Jain temples at Abu and Girnar. 
The modern representative of the Vaghela family is the family 
ruling at Rewa; while the Chaulukya family of Mularaja is 
represented bv the chiefs of Rupanagar in Me wad and of Kot in 
Marwad (Gau risliankar’s Tod). There are some Maratha families 
such as Dubals of Karhad in Satara district who represent 
themselves as descendants of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, their 
gotra being Bharadvaja. 


It remains to consider who Jayantasinha was whose in¬ 
scription dated 1260 St. or 1202 A. D. has been found (I. A. VI 
Ifo. 4 p. 197), In this inscription he is described as a Chau- 
l ukya, but what relation ho bore to Bhlma is not stated; it, 
however, makes it clear that this kin \ ruled in place oi Bhlma 
w hile he was away, (tadnantaram sthane). It further praises 
Jayantasinha as the extricator, like Varaha, of the Gurjaraland 
sunk in the waters of the ocean of evil times and the nourisher, 
like rain, of the seed of Gurjara land burnt in the forest fire of 
calamities. He also takes to himself all the epithets taken by 
Gujarat kings and describes himself as established in Anhilwad. 
This contains, most probably, a reference to the invasion of 
Gujarat by Kutubuddin Aibak in 1197 A.D. (B. Gazetteer p. 195-7). 
It seems probable that like his former namesake Bhlma I when 
invaded by Mahmud of Ghazni, Bhlma II at the time of the 
invasion by Kutubuddin forsook Anhilwad and retired to some 
distant fortress. Kutubuddin who had come to Ajmer ad¬ 
vanced on Anhilwad and defeated the force which opposed him 
nt the frontier under the mount of Abu, Bh&ravarsha Parm&ra 
a nd other generals of Gujarat being defeated (Gaurishankar), 
Gujarat lay prostrate and was plundered. Perhaps this valiant 
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Chaulukya prince Jayantasinha remained in the city and 
eventually cleared the country of any forces that may have 
been left in the country by Kutubuddin. The eloquent descrip" 
tion of these services given in the inscription* are not a mere 
hyperbole and Jayantasinha appears he have ruled vigorously 
in Anhilwad for at least three years, his inscription being 
dated 1202 A. D. Bhlma’s grant dated 1199 A. D. (Bhadrapada or 
September) was issued from Anhilwad (Ind. Aut. Xl p. 71) and 
discovers the fact that he was still there though the Mahomedan 
forces were in the country troubling the people. He must have 
left the capital of sheer necessity hereafter. Bhlma must have 
returned when the country was clear and ruled again in Patan 
for a long time till 1242, his last inscription found being dated 
1239 A. D. The titles which Bhlma II takes are indeed grandi¬ 
loquent as he calls himself not only Abhinava SiddharSia but 
also Saptama Chakravartin. Why he calls himself the seventh 
Gujarat emperor of India cannot be explained unless we confine 
the enumeration to the Chaulukya kings of Anhilwad and 
begin it with Bhlma I. Unquestionably the kings of this line 
were almost all able and valorous kings with the exception 
of this last king who was indeed properly called Bhola or 
guileless as he did not sufficiently realise the absurdity of the 
praise bestowed upon him by inscription-writers. We give the 
genealogy of the Chaulukya kingly family of Anahilwad below 
with probable dates of accession and definite dates of their 
inscriptions.- Jayantasinha may be omitted as he clearly ruled 
in plts.ee ot Bhlma II during his absence (though Kielhorn 
gives his name in the genealogy of the Chaulukyas), following 
Gaunshankar Ojha in his note in Tod and the Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer Voi. L part I. 
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OHAULUKYAS OF ANHILWAD 

GENEALOGY OF THE CHALUKYAS OF ANHILWAD. 

( Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II and Kielhorn's genealogies E. I. VIII) 

I MularSja son of Raji (o 961-996 A. D.). 

II GhSmunda ( o. 997-1009 ). 

Hi Vallabha fo. 1009) IV Durlabha (o. 1009-1021) NSgaraja. 

V Bhima I (c. 1021-1063} 

} Insc. 1029 


VI Kan?a (c. 1063-1093) Insc 1091 


KhemarSja 


VII Jayasinha SiddharSja (c. 1093-3143) Haripsia 

Insc. 1131-1139 j 

Tribhuvanapala 


MabipSla 

IX AjayapSla (o. 1163-1176) 
Insc. 1173-1175 


Viri KumSrapila (c. 11*^3-117-' > 
Inao. 1145-57-53-63-69 


X Mnlaraya II XI Bhima II (c. 1176-1241) 

(o. 1176-1178) Ins. c. 1199, 1207 09-16-18-26-30-31-38 

XII TribhuvanapSla In«o. 1242 


** , 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE GaHADAVaLAS OF KANAUJ. 

Of the new Rajput clans which came to the front in the 
third sub-period of Hindu history (1000-1200), the most noted 
as well as the most powerful was the Gahadavala family of 
Kanauj. The Gahadavalas are considered to be a branch of 
the Rathods or Rashtrakutas but this fact is often disputed and 
we will examine this subject later on; it is also uncertain 
whence the Gahadavalas came and we will give our view on 
this point also later. From inscriptions of this family found 
ip scores, however, it appears certain that Chandradeva son of 
Mahlyala Gahadavala, ‘by the prowess of his arms obtained 
the sovereignty of Kanyakubja and freed the country from 
trouble'. This praise is bestowed on Chandra in almost every 
Gahadavala grant. In what year this exploit is to be placed 
is not quite clear. Fortunately we have, since Kielhorn gave 
genealogies of Northern Kings in 1908 (E. I. in VIII), found 
three inscriptions of Chandradeva himself and the eulogy of 
h im in the two later records is more detailed ; but unfortunately 
the epithets in them cannot be well understood. It seems that 
Chandra conquered Narapati, Gajapati, Trisankupati and a 
king of Panohala which must be identified with the kingdom 
of Kanauj (E. I. XIV p. 192). These inscriptions are dated 
from 1093 to 1099 A. D. and there is another inscription of him 
dated 1091 with the usual epithets (E. I. IX p. 302). It seems 
thus certain that Chandradeva conquered Kanauj before 1091 
A. D, In an inscription of a later king (I. A. XIV p. 103) it is 
stated that Chandradeva freed the earth from trouble which 
had come upon it after the death of Karna of Chedi, This 
king we have taken to have ruled up to 1080 A. D. It hence 
follows that Chandradeva conquered Kanauj some time after 
1030 A. D. In this inscription it is also stated that Chandra¬ 
deva defeated many enemy kings and then made Kanyakubja 
his capital Kanauj was the Rome or Constantinople of India 
from the days of Harsha and whoever took it was considered as 
the emperor of Hind. Chandra must, therefore, have found 
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many opponents to his occupation of Kanauj as his capital, 
though he must have defeatad the last effete representative 
°f the fallen Pratihara line easily. The word ‘chapala' or 
mobile applied to Panchala king in these two Chandra records 
(E, I. XIV) probably shows that he had to pursue the fugitive 
Pratihara last king from place to place. 

Having conquered the kingdom of Kanauj, Chandra freed 
the country from the Turks whose officers must have been present 
in the country in several places to collect the tribute paid to 
Ghazni by Kanauj as stated before, and as immortalized in 
tbe Gahadavala records by the word ‘Turushkadanda*. Chandra 
further obtained possession of the chief sacred places in 
Northern India viz. K5sl, Kusika (Kanauj), Uttara Kosala 
(Ayodhya) and Indrasthana (perhaps Indraprastha or Delhi) 
and as a Hindu king protected these sacred places from the 
incursions of the Turks (I. A. XIV); upraise bestowed upon 
Chandra in almost all G&hadavala records. He also made 
tulad&nas or gifts of gold of his own weight by scores to learned : J 
Brahmins. In short Chandra was not only a powerful king 
but also a most orthodox: Hindu and his conquest of Kanauj 
may be looked upon as a strong religious effort by the Hindus 
to free Aryavarta from the troubles of Mlechohha inroads and 
Mleehchha domination. Bhoja had rendered the same service 
(1040) and Karna later (1060) but Chandra (1080) established 
firmly Hindu rule in Northern India by conquering and 
consolidating the kingdom of Kanauj and thus ensured the life 
of Hindu India for a century more. 

He was succeeded by his son Madanapala who is also 
praised in his documents and in those of his successors but the 
Praise is apparently conventional and we do not get any 
historical details from the praise. He was succeeded by lus 
son Govindachandra who is undoubtedly the most famous 
and powerful king of this line, as usual the third from the 
founder. He is often described as ‘strengthening the newly 
founded kingdom by his arms as with ropes and creepers*. His 
war elephants are described as moving in three directions 
without rest. Probably like Harsha, Govindachandra kept 
this arm at great strength and constantly used it east, south 
and wefet (In the north was the Himalaya mountain, the safe 



boundary of his kingdom which perhaps did not require much 
attention). He first takes the new epithet ‘conqueror of the three 
kingdoms of A^vapati, Narapati and Gajapati \ To what kings 
or kingdoms these terms refer it is difficult to state and has not 
been discussed. Probably the kingdom of Hayapati meant the 
kingdom of Kanauj, of Gajapati the kingdom of Bengal and 
of Narapati the kingdom of Chedi. The first two terms have 
already been used elsewhere and explained by us as above 
in Vol. II (p. 350) and Narapati may refer to the Chedi or 
Telingana kingdom whose king is said to have kissed his feet 
i. e. entered into subordinate alliance with him. The Giripati 
mentioned in two Chandradeva’s inscriptions may refer to the 
Andhra kingdom or the Chedi, as both are full of mountains 
and the former is actually so described in the verse noted in 
Vol. II (p. 3^0). In any case it may be taken that Govinda- 
ohandra extended his domination in all directions and thereby 
reduced the extent of the territories of the kings of Bengal, 
Andhra and Chedi. He held Benares undoubtedly and much 
of the territory to the east of it, as he has made many grants of 
villages in the country round Benares, from Benares itself, 
which appears to have usually been a second capital with the 
kings of Kanauj. Indeed Jayaohandra and others are often de- 
scribed by Mahomedan writers as kings of Benares and hence 
supposed by some as coming originally from that city itself. 

In the same way as he had to fight with the Gauda 
kings in the oast (and Chedi in the south), Govindachandra had 
necessarily to light with the Mahomedans of Lahore in the 
west and we actually find these fights referred to, correctly and 
without boa^t, in an inscription of his which Was recorded* 
white he was yet a Yu vara ja or heir apparent. The verse is 
very important and may be translated as follows:—(he was at the 
time on the Jumna at As:vika a place not identified but probably 
in the North-west and he makes the grant while Madanapala was 
. [^1 niling) Terrible by breaking open the temples of the war- 
elephants of Gauda difficult to be opposed and compelling the 
Hamm Ira to cease hostilities by his game of unequal fighting, 
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he accepted the kingship of the earth stamped, as it were, with 
seals in the form of the imprints of the hoofs of his horses 
constantly moving about This shows the nature of his fights 
with the Turks of the Panjab who had constant tussels with 
Govindachandra and who, it appears, had eventually to make 
truce with him. This verse also shows that, like Bhoja PratihSra 
Kanauj, Govindachandra also kept a very large force of 
efficient cavalry which was always on the alert and constantly 
loving about. 


Govindachandra was not only a powerful king but follow¬ 
ing the example set by Bhoja of Malwa and being himself a 
learned man, patronised learnod men at his court. His epithet in 
most Gahadavala records is ‘ Vividha-Viohara-Vidyfi-VScha- 
pati* a very Brihaspati (teacher of gods) in different sciences 
and philosophies, It is also stated that his SSndhivigrahika 
(minister for war and peace), Lakshmldhara by name, composed 
Vyavah&ra-Kalpataru a treatise on law and procedure. Govinda¬ 
chandra thus can be placed in the same category of great kings 
as Samudragupta, Harsha, Bhoja, Mahmud, Akbar or Shivaji 
who were both groat conquerors and patrons of learned men. 

Govindachandra ruled long from about 1114 to 1155 A, D. 
Sir Vincent Smith, it appears, inadvertently includes the years 
1104 to 1114 in the reign of Govindachandra (E. H. L p. 384 } 3rd 
Edn. ). And Gaurishankar Ojha has rightly given the date of 
Govindachandra’s accession as 1114 A. D. This discrepancy 
of dates was striking and we specially looked into the inscrip¬ 
tions concerned and it appears that these grants from 1104 to 
1109 A. D., Govindachandra signs or makes as heir 
apparent while Madanapala was still ruling and henco these 
years must be included in the reign of Madanapala. Kielhom 
has also given the inscriptions of 1104,1105, 1107 and 1109 as 
belonging to the reign of MadanapSla. The first mso. of 1104 is 
Published in L A. XIV (p. 103) and is the well-known BasShi 
grant of that village in the Etawah District. Govindachandra 
is described therein as Maharajaputra, meaning literally son of 
the Maharaja, and in the last sentence the writing is said to be 
done with the consent of Purohita Jaguka, Mahattaka (minister) 
V'alhana and PratihAri (chamberlain ) Gautama. The inscrip¬ 
tion of 1105 is published in Ep. Tnd. IX ( p. 358 ) and is similar 
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in form to the above on which we will comment at length 
later on. It grants a village in the Panchala country while 
the donor was encamped on the Ganges and in the end the 
writing is said to be made with the consent of the above 
officers as also of the queen-mother Ralhadevi. The third insc 
dated 1107 is published in short in J. R. A. S. 1895 ( p. 786). It 
was made in Benares by queen Prithvlsrika for Madanapala. 
And the fourth insc. dated 1109 is published in I. A. XVIII 
( p. 15. ). The grant was made on the Jumna at Asatika 
mentioned above, on account of a solar eclipse, by Govinda- 
chandra Maharaja-putra ‘ while MadanpSia was ruling * and it 
does not contain at the end mention of any consent by any 
state officers. We have detailed these facts purposely as some 
points of importance appear clearly therefrom. Madanapala, 
it must first be stated, did not come to the throne in 1097 
as is sometimes supposed, for we have now an inscription of 
Chandra himself dated 1099. The insc. of St. 1154 or 1097 A. D. 
is given even by Kielhorn as belonging to Chandra. That insc. 
( F. A. XVIII p. 11) was recorded by Madanapala to certify a 
grant made by Chandra in 1097 (St. 1154); when this certifica¬ 
tion or the inscription itself was recorded is not mentioned but 
it must have taken place after 1099 A. D., when Chandra was 
still ruling. We may take, therefore, the date of the rule of 
Chandra as circa 1080 to 1100; in which year Madanapala may 
be taken to commence his rule. Strangely enough, the above 
noted four grants in the year 1104, 1105, 1107 and 1109 are 
mu'to during his rule by his son Govindachandra and one by 
his mother queen Ralhadevi and one grant is consented to by 
his own queen Prithvisrlka when the grantor was in Panchala 
country. It may be inferred that Madanapala by reason of ill¬ 
ness or for .some other cause did not rule personally during these 
years and authorised his son and queen to make grants and do 
other acts which are solely the function of royalty. It further 



as regems, in rne last grant of 1109, Govinda- 
9 so far advanced in age and also in power that his 


act did not require the consent of the queen mother. Govinda- 
ohandra’s first grant in his own behalf found is dated 1114 
(Kielhorn and Gauriahankar) and we may take it that he 
oume to the throne in 1110 A. D. 
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^•^Govindachandra coming to the throne when young naturally 
ruled long. About 21 copper plates were found in one place 
uear Benares out of which 14 belong to Govindachandra dating 
Jf om 1114 to 1154 A. D. and are published by Kielhorn in E. L 
IV- In all about forty grants of Govindachandra have been 
found; but the latest date yet found is the one above given, viz: 
1154 A. D. Though Vijayachandra the next king is mentioned 
first in a grant of his dated 1161, we must take Govindachandra 
to have ruled from 1110 to 1155 and not later for reasons which 
w ill presently appear. Govindachandra had two queens named 
Hayanakelidevi and Gosaladevi and from the former he had a 
son Rajyapala who as Yuvaraja made a grant dated 1142 A. D. 
Ho, however, seems to have died before his father. 


Vijayachandra who succeeded Govindachandra was also a 
Powerful and able monarch. He is described as having made a 
Digvijaya in inscriptions of his son. His name appears as 
Bijepal in the Prithviraj Rasa and he is therein also said to 
have, conquered the world. His fight with Hammlra is described 
in his grant dated 1168 A. I), as more effective than that of his 
lather; for it is said that he quenched the burning heat of the 
People’s grief by the tear-flow drawn from the eyes of the women 
of Hammlra who had wantonly harrowed the world*, a strange 
Method usual with Sanskrit poets of describing a victory over the 
enemy. At this time Khushru the Ramir was settled in Lahore 
(1152), abandoning Ghazni for fear of the Ghori and the Ghazni 
kingly lino, in its decline, was nearing extinction. His defeat, 
therefore, need not excite surprise. Vijayachandra’s son 
J ayachandra was already in 1168 A. D. a grown up man and 
Yuvaraja as appears from this very record (I. A. XV p. 7). 
The date of the ooronation of Jayachandra is actually given in 
an inscription of his as 31st of June 1170; and we may, therefore, 
take Vijayachandra as ruling from 1155 to 1170 A. D. 

Jayohandra was also a powerful monarch; but it seems that 
the Chfthamanas of Ajmer had wrested the vaunted overlordship 
of India from the Gshadavaias of Kanauj, even in the days of 
Vijayachandra, as we find that Vigrahap&la of Ajmer had 
already conquered Delhi and recorded an inscription there 0 'ited 
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boasting that he had conquered the land between the 
Himalayas and Vindbyas and cleared Aryavarta of Mlechchhas- 
The Digvijaya of Vijayachandra must, therefore, be placed long 
before 1162 and hence his reign must be taken to have 
commenced in 1155 A. D. and his extensive victories placed 
between 1155 and 1160 A. D. 


The epic poem Naishadha, one of the five great epic poems 
in Sanskrit, is the work of Sriharsha who was a poet at the 
court of Jaichand, who was also a great king and, as related in 
a subsequent chapter, died an honourable death, drowning 
himself in the Ganges when wounded in fighting with the 
Mahomedans. The valiant Rathods of Jodhpur claim descent 
from the Gahadavala family of Kanauj, as the Guhilots of 
Mewad claim descent from the Maitrakas of Valabhl and 
the Bhonsles of Satara claim descent from the Guhilots of 
Mewad. Whether this claim of the Rathods is well founded 
or not, we proceed to examine in the following separate note. 


GENEALOGY OF THE GAHADVALAS. 
Yasovigraha 
Mabiyala (Mahlchandra) 

I Chandra (o. 1080-1100 A. D.) 

Imo. 1091, 93, 97, 99. 

II Madanap&la (o. 1100-1114) 

III Govindchandra (c. 1114 to 1155) 

40 Inscriptions found. 

IV Vijayachandra (o. 1155*1170) 

Xnac. 1168 

! 

V Jayachandra* (Jaichand) 
(1170-1193 A. D.) Insc. 1175, 76 Ac. 


* This stmt (» usually soil! as Jsyacbcbaodw fa Inscriptions sppsicntlv a tniawiHlcfi 
of sniratvfits oilnicrlcKIons, 
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note i—rathods and gaharwars. 

The tradition of the Rathods of Jodhpur is that their ancestor Sihaji 
who fir»t came to Marwad was a grand-nephew (some say a great-grand- 
s °n) of Jayacband and the Gaharwars of U. P. whose chief representative 
P r osent is the Raja of Kantit in MIrzapur District consider themselves 
_ Uo dir descendants of Jaichand. Now when the family name 
T^hadavgla was actually found mentioned in some of the grants of the 
* ln 8S of Kanauj, the question was discussed whether the Rathods of 
Jodhpur and the Gaharwars of U. P. are really one clan and were 
descended from the 65hadavala kings of Kanauj. Dr. Hoernle in I. A. XW 
discussed this subject and expressed a doubt for two or three reasons, 
Tho fi Pst i s that the gotra of the Gaharwars is Kilsyapa and that of the 
Rathods is Gautama. Secondly, these two clans intermarry. And thirdly, 
Gaharwars are despised as no* of good family by other Rajputs. Although 
'hese facts may or may not be true, they do not go to prove that the 
Rathods of Jodhpur are not descended from the GShadavSlas of Kanauj 
as tradition asserts for the following reasons. 

In the first place, in the oldest inscription found of Chandradeva 
himself, the race of the family is given as the solar race (Asidasltadyuti- 
van^ajatas &o.) and Chandradeva gives his name as Chadrftditya In 
his next two inscriptions. The Rathods of Jodhpur oonsider themselves all 
along as eolar race Rajputs. (Strangely enough tho Gaharwars look upon 
themselves as lunar race Rajputs though de3oended from Jaiohand). They 
a re, therefore, distinct from the Rashtraknta kings of Malkhod described 
in Volume II who plainly wero lunar race Rajputs. Wo have already 
noted that their name RSshtrokHta is an official position name meaning 
head of the country and is used as suoh ia Eastern ChSlukya inscriptions 
(See Vol. II p. 144) and the name may be borne by different clans and even 
onstes like the modern names Deshpande or Joshi. This RSebfrakuta 
°lan which ruled in the north is, therefore, distinct from that which ruled 
in the south, though the former may have originally belonged to the Deccan 
^3 Jodhpur tradition asserts and GShatfa may have been a town in the 
Deccan some whore. Secondly, let us 9ee what the name of GShadavala 
^oans and how it is mentioned in the documents of these kings of Kauauj. 
Ibe modern name Gaharwar of which the original form GShadav&ia is 
b^owu only recently has been fancifully explained as moaning gharbSbar 
(out of home) or grahavara (subduer of the placet Saturn, Mirzapur Gazot* 
fe ®er p. 204); but now that we have to explain the original form GShadavala, 
tj *king a hint from the similar name Jammuwal among Kshatriyas and 
A 8arwr.l among Vateyas we think that GShadavSla means belonging 
the town of G*ha<ja. It seema thus to be not a clan name but family 
based on town of maiden'e Probably the neme was given to die 
28 
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tinguish this family of Rathods from other families and the name was * 
popular one. In most of the inscriptions of the GShadavalas of Kanauj it i® 
not given but Dimply the vam&a viz. the solar* is mentioned, as noted befor® 
even in the oldest inscription of Chandradeva. The name GShadavSla i® 
foued in the inscriptions which were written when Govindachandra was a 
you 3 g man acting as \ uvarSja under Madanapala. It is curious to note 
that these inscriptions depart from the settled form of the inscriptions of 
th.^e Kanauj kings. Instead of beginning with invoking blessings of Sri* 
they begin with a salutation to D3modara and say that in the Gahadavala 
vnrasa was bom king Mabiyala (I. A. XIV p. 103 and E. I. II p. 358) of 
M a hi tala (I.A. XVTII p. 15. Probably here also the reading should have.beeo 
Mahiyal which is the more popular form of the name). These inscription® 
were drawn up in the Panchala country and use the popular namo of 
the family G5hadav5la. Apparently it was not the clan name* of the 
family and it has not been used in records drawn up in the usual fctyl® 
adopted by the court. 

But the strongest reason which appears to prove to our mind conolu' 
sively, that GShadav3la was not the clan name of tho family* is that this 
name does not appear in tho list of the 36 royal elans of India accepted 
throughout the Rajput worlJ. When this list was made and the number 
36 fixed can be surmised with tolerable certainty. We have already shown 
iD Volume II (p. 9,2) that Kalhai?a who wrote his Rajatarangiiji in 1154 
A, D. mentions the number 36 of the royal clans of Bajpute. The list 
muat have : eon made before this date. Secondly as the list contains the 
came of ihe KachhawShas who came to the front about the end of the 
30th century, it is dear that the enumeration was made in the 11th century 
A. B. Why such an enumeration was made we shall have to discuss Ja*er 
nn wuen describing the social condition of India in this sub-period ; but we 
m , v state here that while in the preceding sub-period (800-1000) caste was 
u'u<i and intermarriages between the Indian castes on Anuloma basis took 
norm 11 Buoh intermiirr f a g es ooasod in the third sub-period 

' i ~ ( axid 0VC) ry caste began to consolidate itself and introduced rigid 
ru es o marriage. It was natural that the Rajputs also should consolidate 
eir su 'Caate at this time and we are, therefore, doubly sure that this 
™V° n ° v * cians roade during the 11th century. Nay w© even 
nuso rom t © very interesting verse noted Istor on in one of these 
. nptions of Gorindahundra (I. A. XVII p. 15 made a. Yuearajs. whiob 
con a ns more popular ideas than any other inscription quoted in the 
appendix), thet the consolidation of the solar and lunar race Kshalriya 
• ana must have taken place in the orthodox rerival under Chandra the 
™ 5 , ® king. Now aa the enumeration of 34 families wai made 

® • is t me, if GahadavS'a bad been a olau name, It would most assuredly 
, b8eli ftlm mentted in the list separately. The supposition may be 
meca tnat the enumeration was made before tho rise of the Gghadavdlas 
s 9li y» the first half of the 11th century and it is hence that the 
uam;. Qajiwiavala does not appear in the list, Bu< sufely Ohanda B^rddi 
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j names of the 36 royal families at the time of PrithvIrSja and 
Jaichand when the GahadavSlas were in their glory, and most assuredly 
the name could not have been omitted from this list of Chand. It was 
impossible that suoh a powerful Rajput family as that of Jaichand should 
have been omitted by Chand when even minor families found mention in 
the list. We hold this list in the Ras5 to be the oldest we have (Vol. II 
P* 22); but supposing that the RSsS is a fabrication throughout of the 
*ixteenth oentury A. D. (we think it io an amplification of an original 
Nucleus made about that time) and that Guharwars being not considered 
?°od Rajputs were omitted In the list of the 36, we have still two other 
hst*. viz. the Jain list and the Kum3rap3la-charita lists given by Tod which 
ar © very old but later than the rise of the GShadavalaa, as fie date of 
KumSrapala, we have seen, is 1143-1173 and KumSrapSla-charifca must be 
necessarily later. But these lists also do not mention the Gaharwara os 
a separate clan- In the days of Jaichand and at least a century or two let* r 
the GshadavSlas must have boen famous in India and tboir name could not 

h *v e been omitted from the lists, which 8 « aiD had ample °PP° r ^ n ^y t0 

Mention their name as the names enumerated therein fall short u* So, tb# 
“ooepted Dumber. Indeed in the RambhS-menjari drama by Nayaohandra 
dated about 1400 A. D. in which Jaiohand is the hero, in the very firet 
epithet applied to him by the SatradbSra we have a reference to this tat. 
daiohand la .aid to be the forehead ornament of the 36 royal clan, of Iksfc- 
vSkuvamSa. It i«, therefore, certain that GShadavala wa, not the name of 

a clan but of a family b»aod on the town of residence. To what prino.pal 

°'an did theaeQShodavSla king, belong? Very probably to the Bathed 
olan Whose name ie included in the list of 36. There is, in our view, a 
Wrong indication of this in the Badaus EE.htrakOta insoription the date 
of whioh has not been ascertained but which certainly ie anterior to the 
fall of Jaichand ; as It mention* that one king of the line, Madanapiila, 
®ade incursions of HamJra impossible (See E. I. I, p. 64). Now -.his 
Ascription opens with? the expression “ protected by the arms of tho kings 
belonging to the famous and Akhila (all-pervading) RSstyrakCita clan”. 
Thia suggests that tho RSshtrakQta kula oousisted of many branches and 
'bey protected or signed over the whole of PSnchSla which inoluded Kanauj. 
Indeed the kingdom of Kauauj was always known as the kingdom ofPSnohSla 
^1-Baruni states that Kanauj was famous for Pan«javas meaning the P5n- 
ohsu, who were their foromost supporters and Draupadi belonged to their 
Country). The word Akhila in this verse would be meaningless if it did 
fcot refer to the other Rashfrakata branohes ruling in PSnohala itself. 
Ihis i 8 a very c id authority dating from before the last days of Jaichand 
*o hold that Jaiohand was also a Rathod as he is everywhere represented 
to bo in later history. And there is no other family among tho 30 ohms 
** whioh the G8hadav»lR» have been assigned ce a branch in aDy tradition 
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or record and we may conclude that the Gaharwars of U P. and the 
Rathodn of Jodhpur are one clan viz. Rashtaknta. 

The reasons which are alleged as going against this conclusion are 
according to our view, of no great validity. The gotra of Gaharwars is 
now no doubt Kasyapa, but it is likely that the GshadavSla direct deacon* 
dants being deprived of their greatness could not maintain regular 
Pv.rohits as kingB dp and can, and gradually lost memory of their gotra. 
When on rare occasions the gotrotohSra becomes necessary, to those who 
do not recollect their gotra, the Ksfiyapa gotra is usually resigned. Or 
more probably the Gaharwars took other Furohitas in their days of 
adversity and following the dictum of VijnSneSvara that Kshatriyas hr.ve 
no gotras of their own but have to take the gotras of their Furohitas 
adopted a now gotra, viz. KSsyapa. Perhaps the descendants of Sihaji in 
Jodhpur may have adopted a new gotra (Gautama) similarly, the original 
gotra of the GShadavSls bedng K5$yapa; but the probability is otherwise for 
in tho Rambha-manjarl drama of Nayaohandra king Jaichand addresses 
his quo u as 'ornament of the Kasyapa gotra*. (Among Rajput kings it is 
usual to address queens by their paternal gotra or kula as ChauhSni &o.)* 
The inscriptions of the GahadavSlas do not unfortunately mention their 
gotra; indeed inscriptions of the Rajput families of the time do not usually 
mention their gotras. We personally made carefui enquiries at Kanauj 
to find out, from some Brahmin family, this gotra or to discover some 
old paper relating to the much-talked-of Rsjasnya sacrifice performed by 
Jaichand at which the ancestors of noted Kanaujia Brahmin families aoied 
as prieete but no clue could be got to the gotra of Jaiohand. The differ¬ 
ence of gotra for the above reasons does not, in our view, invalidate the 
conclusion we have arrived at. 




Nor doec the fact that Rathods and Gaharwars intermarry. Tho fact 
w disputed Ly many; but even if it is admitted, we cannot thereby sup- 
pose that they wore not one clan before. Indeed some Kshatriya clans 
ave eguu to marry within the clan itself especially in tho Pan jab and wo 
.. Jararau that even in the same gotra, after 25 generations, a 
mi ext a owed inter-marriage. Though this is iucorreot, it is un- 
e!,ia et at intor-manriages- have begun to take place in the same olan. 
nt ae ifk arwar ae later become practically a separate olan being mcn- 

nnw f 6 f T th i8t ° fTod ’ 8uch rare intermarriages might take place 
., n , 16n * , may ' however, be noted that the rule of exogamy is 
t.u $ .'.serve >y the Rajputs of Rajputana based on the enumeration 
of 36 c.ans though perhaps the gotra rule is not observed. Thus, for in- 
auunoe, the fJadejas and the ChTdHaamas Intermarry though of the same 
B0tra and both are outside the older three lints of 36 clans, being men- 
tionea in the fourth as separate clans. 


Lastly, the suggestion that Gaharwars are looked down upon by other 
f. * * no ^' corireot ‘ Atid if they aro, there must be otber reasons 
Wh cb apply to the Gaharwara of the present day. The fact now known 
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that the ruling family of Kanauj was Giihadavala must finally sot at rest 
such an idea, for Jaflbhand and Govindachandra and Chandra were considered 
best Rajputs of their days. It is suggested by Sir Vincent Smith that the 
GshadavSlas were originally Bhars. There is no proof whatever of this 
supposition. There is an important verse* in the interesting inscription 
°f Madanap3la-Govindehandra already noticed ( I. A. XVIII p. 15 ) 
which may be quoted in this connection. The verse may be translated 
thus; “When the two famous races of Kshatriyas horn of tho Sun and the 
Moon were desolate, the oreator thinking that the whole world is nearly 
▼oid of the sound of Veda reoitation inclined his mind to incarnate himself 
to re-establish the ways of religion as also to rehabilitate the two famous 
races of Kshr triyas". “ Then there was born in the above family king Sri- 
Chandradeva crest-jewel of kings and he dispelled the darkness oaused by 
the insolent soldiors of the enemy'*. This shows that Chandra, the founder 
of the Gahadavsla family, was then popularly considered as having 
rehabilitated the solar and lunar race Kshatriyas and the Vedio religion. 
It seems clear that he was looked upon as an orthodox Kshalriya who was 
well-versod, like Rama, in both Veda and the Dhanurveda-vidya. This 
alao shows that there was a great slaughter before that time of Kshatriyas 
by tho forces of Mahmud and his successor Masa'ud and also a great 

taxation in the observance of the Vedic reli * ion in the conduofc of 

remnant. Chandradeva GShadavSla was, therefore, properly enough looked 
u Pon as an incarnation of Brahma himself, the first reciter of the Veda 
and the creator of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. It cannot, therefore, be sup¬ 
posed that the Gahadavsla family of Kanauj could in thoso days have been 
looked down upon as lower grade Kehatriya; and it ought to have boon 
©numerated among the 86 royal clans; and wai in fact included under tho 
chief clan name Rathod. 

Before closing we may mention two other inferences which arise 
from the above verses, vi 1 :. that in the first half of the 12th century the 
Kshatriya racee were looked upon as only two and not three including the 
Agni-vamsa. The word vam6a again is used in two senses, viz. raoe and clan 
a " it is used in these two senses in the above verses as also in the verses 
from the B565 quoted in Vol. II p. 22, enumerating the 86 vam$s». And 
thirdly at this period the theory that there are no Kshatriyas in the Kali 
ago had not ocme into existence or into currency in northern India at least 
whore this inscription waa recorded wherein BrahuaS is described as actu¬ 
ally rehabilitating the solar and lunar races of Kshatriyas by incarnating 
himself as Chandradeva. Ttis corroborates the view wo have maintained 
in Volume II Appendix IV p. 812-317. 
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NOrE 2—DO THE RATHODS OR G&HADAVALAS BELONG 
TO THE DECCAN ? 


Th© Rathods of Jodhpur and Bikaner are, according to our view* dis- 
tiuot from the RSahtraklltas of Malkhod described in Volume II, as they 
in their inscriptions describe themselves as ChandravamsI, being descended 
from Satyaki. But the Rathods o? Jodhpur-Bikaner and also the Gahada* 
vSias of Kanauj are Suryavamsi from their records and inscriptions. 
If they, therefore, came from the Deccan, they must have belonged to a 
aopar: o clan bearing the same offioial name RSshtrakufea. Did they, how¬ 
ever, oome from the Deccan as is generally believed ? We will discuss this 
question in this note from bardic records as also from the Rarnbha-raanjart 
Nstika in which Jaiohand is the hero. 

The GlhadavSlas in their inscriptions do not say that they oame from 
the Deccan as the Senas of Bengal in their inscriptions distinctly say that 
th ©7 came from KaruSta and call themselves KarpSta-Kshatriyas. But 
non-mention is net conclusive unless the mention is necessary. The ofii* 
oial bardic record book in the Bikaner State Library states that the Rathods 
originally belonged to AyodhyS and a king thence went direct to Kanauj 
and tooh p-ssesaion of it. This is, however, not quite reliable, as Kanauj 
is known, in historic times from about 400 A. D. to the 11th century A. D., 
to have been in tbo possession of the Maukharis, the Vardhanas, the 
VarmSs and the PratihSraa (see Vol. I and II). Moreover, this record 
mentions Jaichand and his father BijepSl, but not Govindaohandra and 
bia ancestors. The bardic reoord at Jodhpur does not also give Govinda- 
chandra and his predecessors. In one bardic book at Jodhpur, no reference 
*a made to the Deccan as at Bikaner, but in another it is stated that a 
k. g anraed NandapSla son of Vipula became king of Kar^Btaka and his 
descendants oame to Kanauj and Jaiohand son of BijepSl is given as the 
la.«t, Bijepsl'e father’* name is given as Abbsiohand (which may be 
another name of Qovindachandra). His father’s name is given as Brahma 
and Chandra is stated in inscriptions to be an incarnation of BrahmS, This 
tradition, therefore, may bo taken to indicate that the GShadavSlas oame 
from the Deccan KarqStaka. But the name of Kalyan city is not mention¬ 
ed even in this reoord. 

In the correspoeding record with the Rsjapurohita, the heading of the 
whole record is givon as “Ayodhy:;, then Konkana Pe6a, Gada KalySqa 
Kaii^aka dess, then Kanauj”. This is again ambiguous; for there is a 
K&lyun both in the Konkan as also in KEir^aka. The latter Kalyan was, 
however, founded by Somesvara ChSlukya about the latter half of the 
Alib century and the GShadavSlas could not have come from there. It 
may, however, be that they first went to Konkan,and thence to K&rqS^ake, 
and finally thence to Kanauj, 

Notwithstanding this ambiguity, there are indications that the 
Rc'hods alias GRhadavulas oame from the Deccan, In the first place, ths 
word RSsh(rakata as the name of an officer Is found in southern insorlp- 
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tions only. In fact the word Rashtra as denoting a kingdom or province 
is found in the Deccan only (see the Malla Rashtra, Gopa Rashtra 5nr 
Pandu Rashtra of the MahSbharata and RSsiitrika of Afoka inscriptions). 
Secondly, tho tradition at Jodhpur is that the family goddess idol was 
brought from tho Deccan by a Rathod prince named Khea (ancestor of cho 
Jodhpur family) and is called by the Decoani name Naganechi. Thirdly, it 
is strange to discover a Marathi passage in the RambhS-manjarl Nat’.ks of 
Nayachandra Suri who wrote this drama about 200 years after Jaichard 
who is the hero. The customary eulogy of VaitSlikas in the beginning of the 
first act in whioh the praises of Jaichand are sung is, strangely enough, in 
Marathi, though nearly the whole of the drama is in the courtly MahirS - 
shtri or Sauraseni Prakrit. This passage is worth quoting and we do it 
below* It may indicate that Nayachandra was a Jain pandit from the 
Deccan; but it is more indicative of the probability that the family bards of 
Jaichand must have belonged to the Deooan and that it was customary to 
Bing th*,. praise, in Marathi. Tho GklmdavSla family thus seem, to bare 
oome from the Deooan and the tradition was still current in Naj ach -* n d' 
Suri'. time. In tho tenth and eleventh centuries, the Ksbatriyas of the 
south and north were not differentiated and the Deccan GSbadavalas wore 
indeed looked upon a, best Rajputs, as the very first epithet of Jaiohand 
in this drama proves. This Deooan RSshtraknta clan seems to have 
spread over the whole of Northern India from Badaun to Mithila as 
inscriptions of the 11th century A. D. prove, and one branoh of it which 
conquered Kanauj was called GsbadavSia. We must indeed state here 
that those RSsbtrakatas of the Deccan must have come there from the 
north originally, as all Ksbatriyas or Aryans came to the Deccan from tbe 
north-west. We even find the name RSshtrika in tho north in an edict 
of Asoka, and the RSshtrakutas must have come to the Deccan from 
the Panjab originally. 

Before concluding we may draw the attention of the reu’ertotwo 
important facte whioh appear from this drama though we have noticed 
them elsewhere. The very first epithet is that the GShadavaiae were 
considered the forehead-ornament of tho 36 royal clans, thus showing that 
the GShadavSlas, if they had bean a separate olan, ought to have found a 
mention in the old lists of the 36 royal families. Becc ndly, Jaichard ad¬ 
dresses his chief queen as KSsyapa-kula-nandim in this drama. <ls among 
the Rajputs queens are distinguished by theit parent’s family names, « uch 
as Chauhani, etc., even in modern times, this indicates that the queen’s 
fathor belonged to the KSsyapa gotra and that, therefore, the gotra of 
the GShadavSlas could not have been KSsyapa or S&odilya. 
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We gave the history of the Palas of Bengal during the 
second sub-period of our history in Vol. II Chap. IX ending 
with Mahipala I. The Pala dynasty continued to rule through¬ 
out the third sub-period (1000-1200) also, a remarkable case of 
long-lived kingly line as Sir Vincent Smith rightly remarks. 
We may, however, divide it into two portions which curiously 
enough fall ac Mahipala I about the beginning of this sub-period. 
It is a fact mentioned in most Pala records that Mahipala or 
his father lost the kingdom about this time. It is usually 
stated that Mahipala won back the paternal kingdom which 
had been taken possession of by persons who were not entitled 
to it. * (See Samath inscription dated 1026 A. D. L A. XI\ 
p, 136). Sir Vincent Smith has given in I. A. 1906 a list of Pala 
kings with detailed information of all their records found till 
then and has also given their genealogy as also probable dates 
of accession of the Pfila kings. We give at the end this gene¬ 
alogy from Mahipala I onwards with the dates of each king. 
Now the accession of Mahipala is placed by Smith in 980 A. D, 
as Mahipala is said to have reigned long and in Insc. No. 17 
the regnal year of this king is given as 48. If then wc take 
Mahipala* s accession as 980 A. D. we must also hold that his 
iUngdoin roust have bscn seized by outsiders or false claimants 
about this time and not earlier. Unfortunately, no Pala 
inscription mentions the nature of the usurpation or the name 
of the usurper. We made a surmise in the last volume (p. 141) 
that the shock given by Mahmud's invasions may have 
reached Bengal. Of course it is not possible that Mahomodan 
"furks came in those days so far east, but it is possible that dis¬ 
possessed Rajputs of the Pan jab or the North-western province 
may have sought for some territory to rule so far east, as dis¬ 
possessed Rajput kings always did in Indian history (witness 
the Siaodia^ going to Nf‘pal after being driven by Allauddin 
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Ohitor or the Rathods going to Marwad from Kanauj 
alter Jaichand's defeat). Now the Dinajpur inscription pub. 
lished in J. R. A. S. Bengal 1911 mentions a Kamboja king of 
Gauda building a temple of Siva* in Dinajpur and it is sug¬ 
gested that its date Saka 888 or 966 A. D. brings it near this event 
and that a Kamboja king (Kamboja is western Tibet) might ha ve 
invaded Gauda and founded his power there. From this king 
or his successor Mahlpala must have recovered the kingdom 
of Gauda belonging to his father. This, however, is too early; 
for this dispossession is not mentioned as taking place in the 
time of Vigrahap5la who ruled probably from 960 to 980. This 
inscription does not state that the Kamboja took possession of 
the kingdom of the Palas, nor do the Pala inscriptions mention 
that their kingdom was seized by a Kamboja king. It is 
further possible that some Gauda feudatory may have caused thi 
trouble and be may eventually have been ousted by Mahlpala. 

Whatever the true account of this dispossession, Mahl~ 
p&la I began a now life of the P&la dynasty and ruled justly 
and vigorously for 48 years and more. Of all the Pala kings 
he is the best remembered and “ songs in his honour are 
still to be heard in remote corners of Orissa and Kuch Bihar/* 
His kindom extended to the west over Magadha and Bihar 
and included northern and eastern Bengal and even Orissa 
and AEsam. His reign was marked by the revival 0 f Bud¬ 
dhism and Dharniapaia and other holy men from Magadha 
went to Tibet in 1013 and did much to restore the religion of 
Gautama to honour in that country (Smith » 400). Atisa. 
another missionary from Vikramasila went to Tibet in the 
reign of NayapSla the successor of Mahlpala in 1042 A. D. 
Mahlpala I reigned according to Smith from 980 to 3038 when 
is son Nayapala succeeded him and he was succeeded by 
us soli \ igraliapala III in 1059 and he is credited with lift ving 
cfwated Karna of Chedi who was extending his power uur- 
the decline of the Pratihara emperors to the east of 
uenares and particularly in Champa ranyn. His Smtiguchhi 
^ascription has been noticed in Vol. II and has ' on thrice 
edited once by Kiclhorn <1. A. XXI p. 97) correcting Dr. 
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Hornle’s edition (I. A. XIV p. 164) and lastly by R. D- Banner ji. 
In 1080 Vigrahapala died and he was succeeded by his eldest 
son Mahlpala II. The Pala line in its second life had flourish¬ 
ed for a hundred years and its power began to decline. 
Mahlpala II imprisoned his brothers and began to rule op¬ 
pressively. This led to a rebellion of the Kaivartas headed 
by one Divyoka. Mahlpala was killed in this rebellion and 
he was succeeded for a short time by his younger brother 
Surapala. But the power of the Eaivartas in Varendra (North 
Bengal) was unbroken and Divyoka was succeeded there by 
his son Bhlma. But Ramapala who was the youngest son of 
Vigrahapala III was a vigorous and capable king and succeed¬ 
ing Surapala made preparations to conquer Varendra (his 
seat of government was still probably Monghyr in Gauda or 
western Bengal). And assisted by his maternal uncle Ma- 
hana, feudatory king of Mithila, a Rashtrakuta by clan and 
other feudatories and some allies one of whom was Devara- 
kshita king of Plthl, Ramapala conquered Bhlma who wmB 
eventually killed and established his power in Varendra. 
These derails arc found from a poem every verse of which is 
double-meaning composed by Sandhyakara Nandi son of the 
minister for peace and war of Ramapala himself and thus 
almost a contemporary record. It is written from Paun- 
dra vardhana capital of Varendra and it relates the story 
oi Ramapala by one meaning and of Rama the demigod and 
ruler of Ayodhya by another meaning. There is a commen¬ 
tary on the poem which enables one to understand the first 
canto only. The other three cantos remain unexplored and 
J araprasad Shastri who gives these details in his paper pub- 
lu b.ed in Proceedings R. A. S. Bengal 1900, on this Rama- 
charita, is right when he observes that much historical in- 
orrnation remains buried in these cantos of double-meaning 
verses (p. 73). 

But fortunately for us, these facts are confirmed by the 
very important Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi queen of 
Govindc.mndra published in E. I. IX (p. 319). This inscription 
is extremely important as it furnishes valuable information 
about three Rajput families, the Palas, the Rrishtrakutas and the 
OrShadayalas We will give it in detail in respect of these kingly 
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beginning with the Palas. It is stated that Rama¬ 
ns prosperity was secured by his maternal uncle Mathana, 
king (feudatory lord) of Anga, by conquering Devarakshita 
king of PithI who had troubled him.* Where this Plthi was 
cannot be decided though Stein Konow who publishes this 
inscription thinks it is Pithapura in Vengi country. Mahan a 
is described as a fearless warrior in Gauda and therefore was 
a feudatory of Ramapala, king of Gauda and is also called 
Angapa or ruler of Anga or Mithila. Now he had a daugh :^r 
named Sankaradevi whom he gave to Devarakshita after 
defeating him in the usual Rajput manner. From them was 
born the famous queen Kumaradevi who founded uhe Bauddlm 
Vihara commemorated by the inscription. It seems, there¬ 
fore, that Devarakshita was a Buddhist and his daughter 
Kumaradevi was also Baudlia. She was married to Govinda- 
obandra. though a staunch Hindu, whose family is described 
as Gshadavala family and whose father was Madanachandra 
and grand-father Chandra.f The word Kshatravamsa applied 
to the Gahadavalas shows that they w'ere then considered as 
good Kshatriyas Similarly Mahana is also described as 
crest-jewel of Kshatriyas and hence was also a Rajput. In 
the Ramacharita above noted ho is stated to be a Rashtra- 
kuta or Uathod. His sister was Ramapfila’s mother which 
shows that Ramapala was also a Kshatriya. Devarakshita 
to whom Mahana’s daughter was married must also have 
been a Rajput. It will be noted that this relation does net 
contradict the theory propounded by us that Rashtrakutas 
and GahadavSlas were one clan; for here Devarakshita’s 
daughter by a Rashtrakuta-born princess married a Gahada* 
vala L e. the daughter’s daughter of a Reshtrakufca married 
a GahadavSla and thus there was no inter-mairiage between 
Rashtrakutas and Gahadavalas. An important fact, though 
not connected with the Palas, may be noted here about 
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^^ovindachandra who was in possession of Benares as wo 
already know. In this inscription it is stated that he was an in¬ 
carnation of Hari who was asked by Hara to protect Varanasi 
defiled from Turushka soldiers * Stein Konow thinks that this 
indicates that there were raids on Benares in the days of 
Govindaohandra. But the sense of the above line may be 
taken as protecting Benares polluted (already) from Turkish 
soldiers. ^ It would not be proper to connect “ from Turkish 
soldiers ” with the word protect; for the word polluted as 
applied to Benares would be unmeaning unless we take the 
above expression with the word ‘ polluted * and say that the 
pollution came from Turkish soldiers. This inscription no 
doubt confirms the fact that Benares was raided once by 
Turkish soldiers but it refers to past pollution and we may 
well take this as a reference to the raid by Ahmed Niatagin. 
In the translation given by Konow the word ‘ dushtam * or 
polluted seems to have been omitted by oversight (verse 16 p. 327). 

Although this inscription is not dated, the relations men¬ 
tioned viz. that Ramapala was Mahana’s sister’s son and 
KumaradevI queen of Govindachandra was his daughter’s 
daughter make it clear that Ramapala preceded Govinda- 
ohandra. His accession is placed by Smith in 1080 A D. 
properly and he ruled vigorously over the whole of Bengal 
for a long time. His conquest of Mithila as also bis fight 
with Bhlma are mentioned in the Kamauli inscription of 
^aidyadeva (E. I. II, p. 350) wherein his son KumarapSla is 
mentioned as the overlord of Kamarupa in a double-meaning 
verae stating that he like R&ma killed Havana in the form 
of Bhima and had also obtained the land (daughter) of Mithila.f 
This shows that the rebellious Bhima was a very powerful 
ohieftain and fighting him was as difficult as the crossing of 
the ocean by R5ma. This rebellion is also referred to in 
J. R, A S. Bengal LXIX p. 68 to be noted further on in 
speaking of KumSrap&la. 
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r ’ ma P5la was succeeded in 1130 by his son KumarapSla 
- G _ to a ^ ove in E. I. II and he was succeeded by his 
recnr^ 'T * n 1136 A * D ‘ Notil i n g particular is found 
know G ° an ^ name ^9 last has only been 

BUa( , n . r ? 0 ®. nlly from a reoord of Madanapala (his uncle) who 

his ha. hB ? m / b ° Ufc 1140 A - D ' A °°PP«plate grant of 
part I( f °“ n< ? and Published in J. B. A. S. Bengal IXIX 
vtll „ ' P ' 6 ,> whloh makes the interesting statement that the 

the whoW 1 ^- aS Dakshina to a Bra btnin for reading 
.u ^akabharata to his queen Chitramatiki; which 

i - a , lad: ^ le king though a Buddhist was favourably in- 
uned towards Brahmins and that his queen was a Hindu who 
eard the whole MaliSbhSrata reoited to her by a Brahmin. 
® ^ nd that these Psla grants aro usually made in the 
Paundravardhana Bhukti or Varendra i.e. North Bengal where 
Sena grants are also made. The Sena kings enjoyed power 
chiefly in Eastern Bengal and probably divided power in 
Northern Bengal, West Bengal and Magadha with Bihar being 
probaidy under the Pfilas. Wc do not know much of the 
political events in MadanapSla’s days, but it is probable that 
the power of the Palas must have declined in his time 

Madanapala was succeeded by his son Govindapala in 1161 

i. r a. 

Mahomedan invader Mahammad Bakhtyar Khilji. 

intn ^ a pity that Bengal was in the 12th oentury divided 
into two strong kingdoms opposing each other, that of Monghyr 
West Bengal ruled by tho Palas and that of Gaur or Eastern 
enga! ruled by the Senas. The division of authority in tun 
^ire province, Practically self-contained and united by raoe 
? auguage, le d to the weakeniug of both and the difference 
m »l:gion must have contributed to the same effect. That effect 
as e almost easy and bloodless oonquest of both by a foreign 
and of a different faith as we shall have . „iiow later on. 
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The chronology of the Palas fortunately is not much in dis¬ 
pute and we give the genealogy of this second section of the 
Pala line with dates of inscriptions found and probable dates 
of accession of each king suggested by Sir Vincent Smith (I. A. 
1909). These dates will help us to tolerably settle the vexed 
chronology of the Sena kings of Eastern Bengal. 

GENEALOGY OF THE PlLA KINGS OF BENGAL. 

(Sir V. Smith. I. A. 1909 p. 244). 

I MablpSla I ao 980 Ins. 1026 


II NayapSla ao 10321ns. 1042 
III Vigrahapala III* ac. 1057 



In 1175.1178 

XI Mahendrapala ao 1186 Insc. 1193 
identified with Indradyumna of tradition. 
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THE SENA3 OF LAKHNAUTI (BENGAL). 

The Sena kings of Bengal, though only principally three, 
ave beon the subjects of much controversy; not only are the 
facts meagre and ambiguous, but historians and antoquarians 
have also unfortunately looked at them with one bias or 
another. The Mahomedan historians have written with great 
exaggeration, perhaps in this case only, heightening the 
audacity of Mahammad Bakhtyar and the pusillanimity of 
Lakshmanasena of Bengal; while Hindu researchers have 
written about the Senas with a bias naturally in favour of this 
last Hindu king of Bengal. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar again with 
his usual bias in favour of the non-Aryan origin of Rajputs, 
looks upon these Senas as foreign Brahmins or priests turned 
into Kshatriyas, while the modern Senas of Bengal who are 
Vaidyas by caste (a sub-caste born of the mixture of Brahmiir 
and Vaisyas) look upon these Senas as Vaidyas It ' 
therefore, necessary to discuss these points in detail - 1S ' 
first the history of the Sena family so far as i s ,3 1 
this state of divergence of views. Practicable » 

The initial history of the Senas is given cloarlv in th. 
Deopara stone inscription published in E. L I (p WO) The 
inscription states that a chief from the Deccan (a LttSLSS 
named S&mantasena who was a fen^n/ j W 

king and who had fought with and killed tlirefkose* who'had 
bankVof th U1 n er Karn&ta territor y wMred in old ago to the 
ir Ea X n % D8 f. an ^- f0Unded * SmaU kingdom at Kfishipur 
and! v *** He ‘ aanta ^ a was a powerful 

S from him and queen YaSodev! was born Yijayasena 

i n . crintionTT' 11 klng ° f *4® dynasty - Hc in the 

*tou"l! *K . t r PeM th0 king of ' vho bad 

KalWa h n klnS t K5marfi P a and als ° conquered the ting of 
_ ga ; aauu a kl »g ; re means the Pfila king of Monghn 

tt * telitor ^ 3 <b.'W M.M Hm: blU<nrt. MX 

w«r* settle.) !* Birbbum aad Gu»ir* w»d from tu c5 , flu* 
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in western Bengal and he and the king of Kalinga or Orissa 
were the really powerful kings opposed to the Senas. Vijaya- 
sena was an orthodox Hindu, while the Pala kings were 
Buddhists and this establishment of Sena power may be looked 
upon as an assertion of Hinduism, a revival of Hindu orthodoxy 
in Bengal. Indeed the Deopara inscription relates that 
Vijayssena performed many sacrifices. Sir Vincent Smith 
rightly observes that Vijayasena was the first independent king 
of this line and that he wrested much territory from Pala 
kings. But it may be said that Sir V. Smith may not be 
right in assigning 1119 A. D. as the date of his independence. 
It may have been earlier than this. 1119 A. D. is the initial 
date of the Lakshinanasena era, as Kielhorn has proved from 
several inscription dates given in that era and the Saka era; 
and as Abul Fazal gives the starting year of the Sena era as 
1041 Saka. Kielhorn believes that the people of Tirhut are 
wrong in treating the Sena era as starting from 1028 Saka 
(I. A. XIX p. 7). But though this point may be taken as settled, 
the Question who started this era and when is one on which 
a great divergence of opinion prevails. Smith proposed the 
following dates for the commencement of the reigns of the 
three kings, Sfimanta 1080, Hemanta 1100 and Vijaya 1119 
(E. H. I. 3rd Edn. p. 419) which means that he looks upon the 
L&khhhmapasGna era as founded by him commencing from 
Vijayasena his grandfathers reign. Gaurishanker Ojha, 
however, states that the era was founded by his son BallSla- 
fcena on hearing of the b rth of his son Lakshmana when ho 
had 3 ust conquered the Mithila country (Prachlna lipfmftll 
p. 4.-45 and Hindi Tod p. 536). Mr. D. R. Banner)! in publi- 
fi'Y-1 t) ‘f, XIV p ' 159)anew grant found of Ballfillas-ona 
“ 1 “* that tbe em was funded to commemorate the beginning 
of the reign of Lakshmapasena. The last opinion would seem 
to be the natural and proper interpretation of the starting of 
e era, and indeed Mahomedan evidence, almost contempo¬ 
raneous, states (Tabakat-i-Nasiri) that BalHlaeena died leaving 
as queen: regnant and Lakshmanasena was crowned even in the 
womb of his mother. This may be an absurdity like the other 
aosu/ditieg recorded by the Tabakat; but it is at least 
historically correct to say that Lakshmenasena was born in 
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D. after the death of his father. And it is natural that he 
aid have dated the era founded by him from his birth which 
was also the date of his coming to the throne. But a doubt 
arises when one takes into consideration the fact that 
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Lakhmanasena makes a grant in the 7th year of his reign in 
whioh he calls himself Parama Vaishnava (J. R A. S. Bengal 
XLIV part. 1 p, 7). It may easily be supposed that as he reigned 
from birth, he might make a grant when a child of seven 
through his regent. But it cannot be explained how he could 
then be a Parama Vaishnava as his father and grandfather 
appear to be Saivas. The whole question must, we fear, 
remain unsolved owing to the absence of any Vikrama or 
Saka date in the grants of almost all the Sena kings, as 
indeed of tho Pala kings, and the grants only give regnal year 
figures for the donor kings. The chronology of these kings can, 
therefore, be given only conjeotuTally in a double set and 
w e give two series of dates as proposed by Sir V. Smith and by 
Mr. R, D. Bannerji. Some also have suggested that there were 
two Lakshmanasenas. But following the Mahomedan tradition 
we will take it that there was only one Lakshmanasena and 
that he died in 1199 A. D. when he was 80 years old. 

Barring dates which we give in the genealogy, the history 
of the Sena kings so far as it is undisputed may be given in brief 
as follows. Vijayasena was the first independent king who 
ruled^over a large portion of Eastern Bengal, the Palas ruling 
over Western Bengal. His son BallAlasena was a still more 
powerful king. He conquered Mithila and further reduced the 
power of the Pala kings of Bengal by conquering the Kaivartas 
w o had rebelled against them and had imprisoned the P&la king 
alilpala II or Kamapala. Ho was an orthodox Hindu king and 
i e other Rajput kings of his time be was a learned man 
imsolf and a patron of learned men. He wrote the work named 
ana£$gara and commenced another work whioh his son 
a ^hmanasena finished. In old age he retired with his queen to 
rayAga and there drowned himself in the sacred confluence 
of the two rivers (Gaunshanker). 


He was succeeded by Lakshmanasena who v. as as greai'. 
a f 8 hi 9 father. The capital of the Sanaa was Ganra 
4 own in the present Malda district in Bengal (which is indeed 
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Ancient town). But Lakshmanasena built another town 
outside its wall and named it Lakshmanavatl in the same way 
as other great kings in this sub-period founded towns after their 
names viz : Karna of Chedi founded Karna vatl and Vikra- 
manka of Kalyana founded Vikramapura, both near their 
former capitals Tripura and Kalyana. Lakshmanasena was 
powerful enough to found an era of his own like Vikrama of 
Kalyan or Jaisimha of Anhilwad. The starting year of this 
era is 1119 A. D. as settled by Kielhorn and the era, unlike the 
other two eras, is still prevalent in Tirhut. 

Like his father, Lakshmanasena was himself a learned man 
and a patron of learned men. Noted Sanskrit pandits whose 
works still survive, floating on the surface of the ocean of time, 
sat in his court such as Halayudha, Umapatidhara, Sarana 
Govardhanacharya, Dhoyl, Jayadeva ( author of Gltagovinda ) 
and SrTdharad&sa. The king was a Yaishnava as he distinctly 
calls himself so in his records while his ancestors were Saivas 
and the modern poets who sing the praises of Hari in Bengal 
perhaps go back to his time. He was the pioneer of the worship 
of Hari in Bengal as his father was the rehabilitator of the 
Varnasratna Dharma as also the founder of the curious system 
of Kullna marriages, both of which facts we shall have to notice 
in our general survey of the country in this sub-period. 

‘ Lakshmanasena was a monarch of exceptional personal quali¬ 
ties. Trustworthy persons affirm that no one, great or small. 
Buffered injustice at his hands and his generosity was proven 
bial” (E. H. L p. 400, Smith.) 

About the end of this king we will speak in another chapter; 
but the Sena power as the overlords of the whole of Bengal 
came to an end with him, the country being mostly conquered 
by the Mahomedans. But Sena kings continued to rule in 
further Bengal till about the end of the thirteenth century, 
Madhavasena, Kesavasena and Visvarupa Sena, three sons of 
Lakshmanasena ruled in Vikramapura and grants of Ke6ava 
and Visvarupa have been found. It appears from the Tabak&fc 
that when Nasiruddin invaded Lakhnautl, the Khilji rebellious 
governor had gone eastwards against the Bajas of Bang or 
Eastern Lengal (who could have been none but Sena kings). 
Pandit Gaurishanker states (Hindi Tod p. 438) that Panuja- 
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i iava w ^o perhaps for the above cause had left Vikrama- 
PJra and settled in Chandradvlpa assisted Balban to punish 
by 6 r ° ^ *° US 6° ve,rnor of Lakhnauti by preventing his escape 
er ’ an( ^ that four kings ruled in succession after Danuja- 

tbo Q^ Va ! n ^ llan drapur, the last being Jayadeva with whom 
the Sena dynasty ended. 



their I * V f e * VGn short sketch of the Sena kings so far as 
ine t' U j.° ry ^ as ^ een m ade out, we will conclude with notic- 
rp. ae ls PUted question as to who these kings were by caste, 
we ’ll Gr ^^ spu ^ 6( ^ Question as to how Lakhnauti fell 
* as stated before, discuss in our last chapter. It is 
j^ ain aine( l by Dr. D. R Bhandarkar that these Sena kings bel¬ 
onged to the Brahmakshatra caste which is oven now found 
^ over India. But it is clear that these Sena kings were 
ryan ^shatriyaB or Rajputs belonging to the lunar race. Thoy 
were neither Brahmakshatra by caste as Dr. Bhandarkar main- 
ains nor Vaidya as the modern Vaidyas of Bengal believe, 
or the Deopara inscription noted above distinctly begins with 
® statement that Samantasena was born in the lunar vara§a. 
ow this statement can only be made about a Rajput, formei- 
ler ^ a bmaksbatras nor Vaidyas have any solar race or lunar 
f* Ce distinction. Dr. D. R Bhandarkar, obsessed with the 
--oted i n the beginning, directs his attention only to the 
and ^^kraakshatriyanam* in the verse about S-imantascna 
" omits to notice that in the very preceding verso, these kings 
oaid to be born in the lunar race. The word Brahmaksha- 
rjyanam requires to be construed consistent with the above 
n . ?\ 8nt BO a s only to apply to Rajputs. We have already 
ed m Voi. II that the word is often used in connection with 

thatTb 8 ^ ort ^°^ ox ^ a tth and mode of living. It is true 
a he translation given by Kielhorn is wrong as Brahmins 
annot be brought into this epithet which really means “the 
but families (not of Brahmins and Kshatriya^ 

Kshatriyas alone) who are endowed with Brahma or 
en*th greatness (Brabiuopeta-KsliatriySnnm). In fact the 
g BrahmavSdin * in the preceding line applied to 

* mautasena leads to the same meaning. The orthodox 
0 ^ atriyaB, as opposed to the Buddhists or other Kshatriyas, 
prided themselves upr u being called Brabn»a-Kb'hatriy a* 
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There is no reference to any caste in this epithet as the cast© is 
settled by the preceding verse which states that they were born 
in the lunar race and therefore could be none else but Rajputs* 
But even granting that this epithet indicates the parti¬ 
cular caste Brahmakshastra, as Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar believes, 
what ground is there for the further observation which he 
makes and which is quoted by Sir Vincent Smith with 
approval (E. A. I. 3rd Edn. p. 420) viz: ‘Tn my opinion, as 
stated elsewhere, these were Brahmins of new tribes afterwards 
turned Kshatriyas before their final mergence into the Hindu 
society” ? The suggestion is wholly gratuitous and has no 
basis. It is impossible to argue that because they wero called 
Brahma-kshatriya and were a separate caste, therefore, they 
belonged to new and foreign tribes and were originally 
Brahmins who subsequently became Kshatriyas and this 
change took place before they were recognised finally as 
Brahmakshatras. We have already discussed this question at 
length in Vol. II and can only say that this inference arises 
from bias and Sir Vincent Smith has also aocepted it from the 
* ame bias in favour of the theory of the foreign origin of many 
Rajput families. 

The matter is not left to mere inference from the lunar 
vamsa mentioned of these Senas, but is settled by the express 
word RBhatriya used in the Madharinagar grant of Laksh* 



. -- wnen tnese 

went to Bengal, they became for all praotioal 
K r:r ’ ^ or *bey not only married with northern 

f ^ & their servants and officers were entirely drawn 
r ° nt ^ Karnfitaka » Maratha Ksbatriya founding a 
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in Bengal in those days was vastly different from 
a Maratha chief like Scindia in modern days founding a 
gdom in northern India which is principally governed by 
men from the Deccan with which their marriage relations still 
?? n lr ^ e * The Sena kings, therefore, were completely Bengalis 
,, 0U |?k the y preserved the memory of their having come from 
r 6 . f ccan ‘ Curiously enough, two noted northern Kshatriya 
•^ mi les P re serve the tradition of their having come from the 
eccan*Karnataka especially fromKalyana. This is, however, of 
^moment as Kshatriyas then all over India were one and we 
mt ’ y conc lude by reiterating that the Sena kings of Lakhnauti 
^ere Bajputs and Kshatriyas* by caste and not of the modern 
rahmakshatra nor of the Vaidya caste. The word Brahma- 
*snatra applied to them indicates their orthodoxy. Indeed Sir 
j' ince iit Smith himself states that “his (Lakshmanasena’s) 
ramily $we aro told| was respe oted by all the chiefs of 
Hindustan and he was considered to hold the rank of here- 
dif&ry Khalif or spiritual head of the country.” 


* The Scnas ^thought 


to be Dravidiann ai 

id they cannot hav 


ibably Cbolas bu» PravUias are entirely 
x descended from the Chelae. 




NOTE:—CHRONOLOGY OF THE SENAS. 




The question of the dates of the Sena kings, three only in importance, 
bristles with so many difficulties that one almost despairs at arriving at 
truth in connection with the dates of kings who ruled only eight hundred 
years ago. We have, therefore, decided to give the chronology of these 
kings in a double set of dates as follows. 


GENEALOGY OF SENA KINGS. 


According to 
Sir V. Smith. 


SSraantasena 

I 

Hemantaeena 

I 

Vijayaaena 

BallSlasena 

Lakehmayasona 

I 


Ac. 1119 A. D. 
„ 1159 „ 

h U70 ,, 


According to 
Mr. R. D. Bannerji* 


Ac. 1080 A. D. 
„ 1100 „ 

„ 1119 „ 


4 MSdhavasena 
Ac. 1205 (?) 


5 Ketavasena 
Ac. 1205. 

7 Suddhasena 
ac. 1225 

8 Lakshma^asena 
ac. 1243. 


6 Vi&varnpasena 
Ac. 1220. 


The name of the la«fc king we take from AXn-i-Akbari which gives 
the traditional catalogue of Sena kings as it was accepted in the days of 
Akbar (155 V1605) i. e, about three hundred years after the last king, 
Tt gives the year# of the rule of eaob king and to Suddhaiena it assign# 18 
years and to LakshmutjiyS the last three years. Now the Tabakat was 
written about 1250 A. D. i. e. some year# after the death of this second 
L&kshma^asena. It is, therefore, possible that there were two Lakshmaija- 
senas and in the oral exaggerated account which the author of the Tabakat 
heard from two illiterate Afghan soldiers in the army of Mahamm&d 
Bakhtyar, the two Lakshmagasenas were jumbled. The existence of two 
Lakshmapasenca has been questioned and wo incline to the belief that 
there was only one king of that name ; especially as Pandit GauriBbanker 
does not give this naiue but gives the name DanujaraSdhava. But if we 
bo 1 ieve that there was another Lakahmagasena, a great-graudaon of the 
hm and that he started the era known as LaL^ imagssena era, many of 
the difficulties which otherwise appear are removed. Of course We rauet 
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he siarted the era not from hi* own coronation but from the 
g shment of the Sena power by Vijayaeena as taken by Sir Vincent 
1 * is not a now suggestion and it solves, according to our view, 

^problems connected with the disputed ohronology of Sena king*. 
f .° 6 * a was sta rted by the last king or by Danuja-MSdhava and named 
er 0 greatest king of the Sena line. 

ove fir8t ex P la iD& why no Sena grant uses this era. We find that 
^ a S ^ raai?asena ’ s grants do not use this era but that they use regnal 
era rS *9 ^ ay eVen ® a herganj grant of Kesavasena does not use thl* 
ther f eoon< ^ y, Fakshmapasena died in the 80th year of this era and wai, 
he°d° SUppo8e( * ^y Mahomedan informers that he was 80 years old when 
ie and that he was crowned even when he was in the womb. Thirdly, 
q 9 ex P ro3 *ion occurring in a Buddha 

^nya inscription noted by Kielhorn in I. A. XIX (p. 2 ) is well explained, 
leuorn treats this date as given in Lakshmapasena era. Wo may note 
ero that this is the earliest date supposed to be given in this era. But 
. * se ®ms to us proper is that the word atlta would not have been used 

id this sense. The wording would have been merely if it 

referred to an established era (the word* and need not 

ave boen used). If the figure was intended to refer to regnal year*, the 
ords ‘Rsjyavarsha’ or ‘VardhamSna RSjya* would have been used, 
c expression means, as some have well-contended, that 74 years 
ad elapsed since the death of the illustrious or revered, prosperous Laksh- 
®^><we na . Lakshmupasena's rule was, as we have already said, prosper* 
° US and hlesied and he was remembered throughout Bengal. Hence it was 
a ural for people to assign dates from the end of hi* rule a* that was the 
Thi. ° f S ^ ar5 ^ ya m Bengal. The date would thus be in our view 1273 A. D. 
hi/ 3 ,°* course doo » not take oognisanoe of the Lakshmapa era started by 
doc ^ 69cen ^ ant a nd counted from 1119. A, D. It is probable that this 
0 j Ume Dt in Gay 3 take* no oognisance of an era started in a distant part 
^ eDgal “ Fourthly and lastly. we have no record to show 
^hat Ca ^ y Lakshmapasena the elder started this era; and if so in 
and i* a ’ T °* * US r *igD. Jayasinha of Gujarat started an era after himself 
Fo T" 0ft Bed Sinha Samvat. Lakshmapasena’s grant published in 
T , . Il? ^* ^ (P*8) mentions at the end only 8am. 3. and not 
^afcshmapa Sam. 3. 

Xiak*f V ° a ^ however, it is supposed that the second and insignificant 
itl * ma ^ a 80i>a started the era from a previous king’s reign, the question 
of whether the initial year of the eru v s taken from the date 

l 3 a yasena*8 accession or that of the illustrious Lakahmapaaena. 
record* 8 Unfottunatel y uo definite uuta to settle the dispute. The 8en& 
do SlVG 110 ^^a or Vikrama date; and only contain regnal years as 
- a Coords. The Saka year.^iven in Dgnaau^ara, a work written by 
^sena is given by some as 1019 and by other* as 1091 3TT?); 


i. 


V|ni 


•• some 


take 


1091 


l °®at Smith thinks that 


A. D» 

lallCla 


while others 
was alive on tl 


iko it as 1168 A, D. Sir 
• date and hence takes 
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Lakshmariasena as commencing to rule in 1170 A. D. My R. D. Bannerji 
believes that Ballala ruled upto 1119 from 1100; and Lakshraayasena ruling 
from 1119 A. D. from whence his era counted, probably finished the Dana* 
sagara in 1168A.D. How Dr. Smith takes 1159 as the initial year of Ballala s 
reign is not quite clear. There is, however, one argument which favours 
the chronology adopted by Smith viz. that the victories of Ballala and even 
of Vijayasena in Mithila could not have taken place in the days of Rama- 
p3la, a victorious and powerful king of the PSla line of Bengal who began 
his rule in 1084 (see p. 228). Secondly, it appears from Kumar’s paper on 
Lakshmanasena era (I. A. 1918 p. 187) that Lakshmapasena must have 
come to the throne at about the age of 22, as he Is said to have fought as 
Yuvaraja with Kalinga in the MSdharinagar copperplate (J. A. S. B. 1910). 
If Lakshmapaaena’s accession in 1119 is accepted his death in 1199 being 
certain, he must have come to the throne wnhe quite a child. Indeed his in¬ 
scription of Sam. 3 or 7 would have to be assigned to his childhood and as 
said before, he could not have been described as Parama Vaishnava. As 
learned Bengali researohers arc still not unanimous on this subject we leave 
this subject as undecided yet. 


We may take this occasion to mention a few more facts whioh may 
perhaps help us in fixing the dates of these kings. In Bengal J. R. A. S. 
XXXIV (p. 134) we find HalSyudha, a descendant of Bhatta NSrayapa 
author of the well-known drama Veplsamhara was the DharmadhikSri of 
Laksbmaqasena. He was a son of Dhananjaya of the Vatsa gotra. His 
brother PaAupati wrote a treatise on SrSddhas and also Anhikapaddhati 
or the daily duties of Brunmins. In the BrShmanasarvasva are mentioned 
kiiiga Vijaya, BallSla, Lakshmapa, MSdhava, Ke4ava and Lakihamapeya. 

From Proceedings Bengal V (p. 467) we find that BallSla conquered 
Benares ae also KSmarupa which is aslo mentioned in MadanapSrB inscrip¬ 
tion of VifWar'upasena. BallSla appears to he alive in 1169 A. D. or Saka 
1091 which is the date of DSnasSgara and in the end of this treatise 
Ballala is said to have conquered KSmarupa by his prowess ( 

It may finally be added that the DeoparS inscription found in Varendra 
(Rajas]hi Disluofc) is undated bi t it is believed to be recorded from its 
appearance about the cud of the 11, h century A. D. Vijayasena is therein 
said to have conquered a king of Gauda who had troubled a king of KSmn- 
cOpa (the epithet should be taken with Gaudendra and can 

not bo appied to Vijayasena himself ). This would suggest that Virason.*. 
defeated a P5la king before the end of the 11th century. 

The reader will have a sufficicr.t idea of the difficulties in settling 
decisively Sena chronology from the above facts. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The silIharas of Thana. 

Of the kingdoms of Southern India we will speak about the 
'ingdom of the Silaharas of Thana first which in this sub- 
Penod of Hindu Indian history (1000-1200 A. D.) rose to greater 
importance and enjoyed practical independence. Theirs was 
ancient country known as “ Aparanta ** in Mahsbharata 
a ^s and SopSra (Surparaka) its capital was a well-known 
P ace to which Buddha had sent his disoiple Purna to prqpch 
religion of peace and where in pre-Christian days Arab 
Greek ships came to export and iinpcgi goods and ideas, 
kingly line of the Silaharas was also very old, the stone 
records of which begin with a king Kapardin who was a 
laudatory of Amoghavarsha Rashtrakuta and who made do¬ 
nations to Buddhist monks and recorded them (Saka 705 
Th ^ ^^ in the famous Kankeri (Krishnagiri) caves of the 
hana District, wheTein Buddhist records are to be found from 
e Oays of the Satavahanas and Buddhist monks lived from 
t h 0l p 100 B * O. down to about 1500 A. D., the days of 
y 9 " OTtu gose. This Silahfira line ruled for about five hundred 
^/ r ° m TOU 6kiy 800 to 1300 A. D, f first as feudatories of 
0 j? a ^^^kutas and then as independent kings from the time 
and w kose inscription dated 997 A. D. has been found 

doc PUblished (Bhadan charter E. I. Ill p. 257). In this 
ument Aparajita still calls himself Mahamandalesvara and 
a V , es * ki0 w kole of the Rashtrakuta kingly line, his overlords, 
Ohai ^at the last king Kakkala was destroyed by 

" lukya Taiiapa. We quoted in Vo). II from an unpublished 
p a nt ^he same king dated four years before (993 A. D.), a 
sage wherein the R&shtrakuta line is given with the same 
^ith an expression of sorrow over the fall of the 
kings Probably Aparfijita assumed independence 
kab’fc 61 he used the title Mah&mandalesvara from 

'H ^ ^° m respect for the past, much as the Vazi.ers of Oudh 

thr.) UQ of Hyderabad r the Peshwafl of Poona conHnnoft 

* old titles indicative of subordination even after they 

SI 
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became independent. Aparajita is given other titles in later 
records of the family such as Mriganka and Birudankarama 
and he is said to have sumptuously received king Goma (?)» 
fought with Aiyapadeva (?) and assisted Bhillama (of Seun- 
desa). It thu3 appears that he ruled like an independent king- 
The country was called Konkana with fourteen hundred 
(villages), capital Puri. The old extent and the old capital 
are here mentioned though a larger country including both 
the present Thana and Kolaba districts and even a part of the 
Ratnagiri district including Chiplun and the hilly territory 
above the ghats called Mawal appears to be under his sway 
from the yet unpublished grant referred to above. This terri¬ 
tory at present contains certainly more villages than 1400 
and we believe that the number 1400 was an old traditional 
number attached to the name Puri which was the former 
capital of Konkan and the extent of territory under the later 
Silaharas was much greater, using the same name Konkana 
but with capital at Thana or Sthanaka. Under these Silaharas 
the country was also very prosperous as an Arab writer (976 
A. D.) had recorded that “ the country from Cambaya to Sai- 
mur, the villages lie close to one another and there is much 
land under cultivation ” (Vol. II p. 166). 

Commencing from Aparajita, therefore, the Silaharas be¬ 
came independent and more prosperous and began to be counted 
among the important ruling families of India. The family 
grew to greater renown still during the reign of succeeding 
kings ending with Aparfiditya II, two inscriptions of whom 
dated 1185 and 1187 are found (J. R. A. S. Bombay XII 
p. 335) The latter calls himself, as others before him, Kon- 
kana Chakravartin, a high sounding title indicative of inde¬ 
pendence and power. There were 11 kings from Aparajita to 
Aparaditya as shown in their genealogy and a period of about 
two hundred and ten years (990 to 1200 A. D.) roughly which 
gives the usual average of twenty years per king. Using thi 
average generally, but keeping in view the dates of the kno* a 
inscriptions of particular kings, we will assign probable dates 
for the reign of each (see the genealogy given at the end.). 
The first king Apartjita thus we take to have ruled from 990 
to 1010 A, L>, He was r ,oooceded by his elder son V&jjado 
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i latter was succeeded by his brother Arikesarin whose 
inscription (Thana plates A. R. L p. 357 and Kielhorn’s genea¬ 
logies) has been found and is dated 1017 A. D. We may, 
erefore, assign a short reign to Vajjada from 1010 to 1015. 
, e have also to assign a short reign to Arikesarin in whose 
reign . we may place the defeat of Konkan by Bhoja Paramara 
mentioned in a grant of his dated 1020 A. D. (Vol. IT p. 123 

and E. I. XI p. 81), as his successor Chhittaraja* son of Vajjada, 
as left an inscription dated 1028 A. D., the well-known 
handup inscription (I. A. V. p. 277). We, therefore, assign 
Q Arikesarin a reign of ten years from 1015 to 1025 and to 
hifctarfija a reign of twenty years from 1025 to 1045. The 
handup grant of Chhittaraja iB important in many respects 
^hich we will notice later on. His brother Nagarjuna reigned 
^rfter him and we assign a reign of ten years to him and to 
;; is successor his younger brother named M&mvani a reign of 
30 years from 1055 A. D. to 1085 A. D. An inscription of his 
tir ue dated 1060 A. D. has been found in the well-known 
temple of AmranStha (now pronounced Ambemath) near the 
j*; station of that name about 6 miles from Kalyan. The 
king's name is given as Mahsmv&ni (sometimes given as 
^amvani or Mammuni) and the record states that the temple 
Was built of stone, in place of an old temple, by the Eajaguru 
? r r °yal preceptor (Bombay R. A. S. IX p. 219). And there 
*9 another inscription found near the temple which records 
L e Qr0 otion of a building near it by a local officer (J. R. A. S. 

ombay XII p, 329). This inscription is also of the same 
date vi z . 1060 A. D. 


Msnivanirfcja was succeeded by his nephew' Anantadeva 
8 °u of N&g&rjuna) who appears to have been a great king as 
find him first calling himself Konkan Chakravartin in 
ujs inscription dated 10S4 A. D. This grant (Kharepntan 
Plates I. A IX p. 33) was published by the well-known Sanskrit 
scholar K. T. Telang, who has given the genealogy of these 
llahara kings with further remarks from records found till 
This grant remits customs duty on ships of a certain 
juinister Sreshti (merchant) ooming into the poi La of Konkan. 

king who is sometimes called AnanfcapMa may be taken 
t0 b **e reigned long fro., 108;i> A. D. to 1125 A. D. Ilia sen 
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^.paruditya I was the well-known king who sent an ambassador 


to a congress of pandits held in Kashmir as mentioned by 
Mankha in his Silkanthabharana to be shortly noticed. He may 
he taken to have ruled from 1125 A. D. to 1145 A. D. His son 
Harapala has left inscriptions so late as 1149 A. D., 1150 A. D. 
and 1153 A. D. We, therefore, allot forty years to Anantapala, 
twenty years to Aparaditya and ten years to Harapala. 

Harapala ruled from 1145 to 1155. The dates for Harapala 
are found in stone records which are not now available to us for 
inspection but they are referred to' in the history of Konkan 
given in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part I which first gives 
the available information about the SilahSras in a connected 
form. This account mentions that there were many oivil 
strife;; in the country in the reign of Anantapala which harassed 
gods and Brahmins. It is difficult to understand what these 
disputes were and whether they proceeded from Mahomedans 
who were apparently settled in large numbers in this part of 
the country, the Mshtrakutas being friendly to the Arabs and 
not at all intolerant like the northern kings (see Vol. II. 166). 
There were Arab settlements in almost every sea-coast town 
from Somnatb-Patan and Kamb&ya down to Cheul (Saimur) and 
they had even built mosques in each town. We have indeed 
mention of a dispute between fire-worshippers viz. Parsis and 
Moslems whose prayer time was loudly announced from 
a mosque at Cambay. The dispute was taken to king Jaya- 
siiilia in Anhilwad and he is said to have personally gone to 
Cambay to inspect the demolished mosque and to have 
built it at his own expense (E. II p. 163). This dispute 
however, appears to have been between the king and some of 
his relatives as appears from the inscriptions (I. A.IX p. 17) 
and Mahomedans allying themselves with the latter must 
have oppressed gods and Brahmins as they were then doing in 
the north. But the king Anantapala was successful and 
suppressed the rebellion, sternly punishing his opposing rela- 
tives and the oppressors of gods ‘and Brahmins. Konkan 
remained Hindu for two centuries more. 

Y/e have not much information about HarapSla but we may 
take him to have ruled from 1145 A. D. to 1155 A. D. so as to 
include his last known record dated 1153 A. D, in his reign. 
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MallikSrjuna must have ruled long. He assumed the 
title R&japitamaha or grandfather of kings and this offended 
the Gujarat Chalukya king Kumarapala who hence sent his 
general Ambada to conquer Konkan. A battle was fought 
near Balsad wherein Ambad was defeated ; but Ambad return¬ 
ed again and Mallikarjuna was not only defeated but killed 
battle by Jagadeva Param&ra as has already been told in 
T ujarat history. Mallikarjuna may be taken to have ruled 
* rom ^55 A. D. to 1175 A. D. He has left two grants dated 
j 6 an d 1160 A. D. (Chiplun and Bassein) of which mention 
has been made by the Gazetteer but without reference as to 
where they are published. 

His son Aparaditya II is the last king of this line in this 
sub-period; he is also the greatest in this line. He does not 
2? 11 himself Mah&mandalesvara, but Maharajadhiraja and also 
Ronkan Chakravartin. He undoubtedly ruled independently 
a ud over a large tract in the Konkan which retained its inde. 

Pendence long after him. Marco Polo who visited Konkan 
a century later also states that the king in his 
uays was independent. Aparadtiya like all great Hindu kings- 
also a great scholar and the well-known commentary on 
Sjnavalkya Smriti known as Apararka, a work of recognised 
authority on Hindu law. was written by him. It is strange 
^ this work is considered authoritative in stick a distant 
c °untry as Kashmir, showing the great intercourse that went 
p 1 in Hie different kingdoms of India even in those days, 
audits and classical works especially travelled far and wide. 
8 already noted, we are told in the Srikanthaokarita of 
^ankha, a Kashmiri poet (1135-1155A. D.), that a congress of 
yarned men held in Kashmir was attended by Aparaditya’a 
ai ^ a3sa( * 0r a Konkan pandit named Tejahkantha. This may 
onR* mac * e possible that the second Aparfiditya’s work 
hidu law was soon known in Kashmir. Apar&ditya's 
1184 has been found and published (Bombay J. 
fi * XU p. 333), and his Telgn may be placed between 
* yea * 8 1175 and 1200 A. D. 

I ^ not concc, ned with, nor do we know much of, the 

n dr kings of the Sil&bftra kir.gly lino of Thana. Only one 
1116 Sotne^vara is mentioned by Kiel bom in his genealogies 
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(E. L VIII) whose inscription dated 1259 A. D. has been found 
and one more name Kesideva is given in the Gazetteer. But 
the lino must have continued long after Some^vara till in the 
14th century Thana was conquered by the generals of Mubarak 
after Malik Kafur had conquered the Deccan about 1328 A. P? 

The legend of a king named Bimba coming from PStan (Som- 
nafch or Anhilwad) and some Kshatriyas from Paithan 
referred to in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II and 
described in detail by Mr. V. K. Bajwade, the well-known 
historical researchar of MahSrSshtra, is also outside the scop® 
of this work ; but it may be stated that their coming to Kon- 
kan must be placed after the fall of the Sil&haras, at least 
after 1260 A. D. 

There are some very important general remarks which 
we have to make regarding these SilShSra kings and their 
inscriptions. The first thing to point out is that these kings 
do not assign themselves in their inscriptions to the solar 
or lunar vam^na to which all Kshatriyas assigned themselves 
in those days. They derive their descent from Jlmutavahana, 
a Vidyfidhara or heavenly being who in ancient legend is 
said to have offered his own body for being devoured by 
Garuda in order to liberate a Naga or serpent. It is, there¬ 
fore, natural to suppose that these Silaharas were not Ksha¬ 
triyas. But that these Silaharas were Kshatriyas and were 
looked upon as Kshatriyas there is not the least doubt as 
their name is included in the list of the 36 royal clans. As 
related before, this enumeration appears to have been made 
about the end of the 11th or the beginning of the 12th century 
A. D. during the reign of the orthodox emperor Chandra 
Gshadav&la of Kanaui, “ the rehabiiitator of the solar and 
lunar races of Kshatriyas ” or in the day8 of Govindachandra 
at the latest and this inference about its date is strengthened 
by the inclusion of the Silaharas among the 36. The Vidya- 
dhara vamsa itself suggests to our mind, that they were 
Kshatriyas; for a Kshat.riya alone could sacrifice himself in 
this manner and cut off flesh from his body (one is reminded 
here of Karpa's legend in the Mahabharata and possibly the 
Kshatriya Silaharas had assisted the Naga race people of 
Southern India?. The Sil&h&ras always declare in their descrip- 
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t * 0ns that they came from Tagarapura, a town mentioned by 
Pliny in Southern India on the Godavari east of Paithan. 

1 hus the Silaharas were Kshatriyas from the very oentre of 
the Maratha country. They became famous throughout India 
' independent powerful kings under Anantadeva or Anan- 
tapalawho ruled from 1085 A. D. to 1125 A. D. and the list 
10 royal families which appears to have been made from 
Kshatriya ruling clans (Rajputs) at the time, properly included 
the Silaharas of Thana. They were Kshatriyas and Rajputs 
though they called themselves Vidyadhara-vamsa-born, and 
their fame had gone as far north as Kashmir where at the 
ingress of pandits called by Mankha the ambassadors of two 
sings in India are mentioned as attending, Tejahkantha, am¬ 
bassador of Aparaditya I of Konkan and Subala of Govinda- 
“handra of Kanau j. Kanauj, Konkan and Kashmirsthus came 
together in about 1085 A. D. (B. B. R. A. S. XII extra number 
p 51) and we need not wondor that we have a clear inference 
t° the 36 Royal clans of India, in which number Silaharas 
*)nve a place, in Kalhana’s Rajataranginl of llo4 A. .0. The 
Silaharas are the only people in this list who do not figure 
)n Northern India and who have a kingdom in the south only. 
Pothods and ChSlukyas are both northern Rajputs and southern 
Ra 3Puts but SilshSras are only southern Rajputs or Marathas. 

That these Silaharas though Marathas have always been 
considered best Rajputs appears also from a grant of Bhoja 
Silahara dated Sakn 1113 (1191 A. D.) quoted in extenso at p. 

' in Siddhanta-Vijaya recently published at Kolhapur in 
*hieh the SilahSra king styles himself Kshatriya-Sikha- 
' 'u'd&mani (crest-jewel of the Kshatriyas). 4. The mi e hires 
nre now Selars oounted among the 96 kulis of Marathas and 
are looked upon as born in the YSdava or lunar vam&a. 

The second peculiar thing in these inscriptions is that 
a every one of them along with the name of the grantor king 
\ 8 hve ministers are always mentioned by name. !’bat 
ministers should be considered to be of so much importance 
ll* Konkan kingdom alone is really stranc:o* Ifc is possible 
^ Ihe modern maxim that kings are not responsible ! tit 
"'‘bisters was known and aoted upon in this kingdom. The 
minister’s name is alw ays prefixed by the epithet Sai- 
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v?.dhik3ri ‘having all authority’ (I. A. V, p. 227) or RajyachiB* 
tabhiira-samudv&hana MahSmStya 'the great minister who 
bears the burden of the care of the kingdom*. There are sornO" 
times two ministers for war and peace and a minister for land 
register Srlkarana, and always two treasurers (BhandSgarikas) 
possibly one for the public treasury and another for the pr 1- 
vate one or one for land-tax in kind and the other for cash* 
The collections in kind must always have been difficult for 
accounting, being kept in each division or even village. The 
ministers are usually stated to be live; when Sivaji introduced 
the Ashtapradhana system, he was in 1660 in fact resuscitating 
a praotice in the country which was as old as 1000 A. D. and 
even the word Pradhana which is constantly used in these 

in script ions. 


The third peculiar thing is that the names of these mini¬ 
sters always end in the termination Aiya which has led 
scholars to believe that these SilSharas, come from Tagara, 
were people from the Andhra country and brought with the 
kings or that they always employed ministers from the 
Andhra country where names usually end in Aiya. Now we 
do not believe that Tagara was in the Andhra country, on 
the contrary, we have already 6aid that it was in the heart of 
Maharashtra. But even if it were so, the Silaaaras had been 
se f tled for so many centuries in Maharashtra, particularly in 
Kc’jkan, that they were every inch Maratha:;, by relationship, 
by sympathies and by language. It is, therefore, unbeliev¬ 
able that their sympathies in 1000-1200 A I), could have lain 
with the people of Andhra who were entirely different in 
manners, in marriage relations and in language. We do not, 
therefore, think that the ministers could have been people from 
Andhra. Nor can it be believed that officers from Karnata 
must have been employed as the Sil&hftras were subordinate 
to th 9 R&shtrakutas of Malkhed who were practically kings of 
KaranStaka though they were Marathas. For wb think that 
the termination “ Aiya ** is peculiar to Andhra only, not Kar* 
nafcaka We do not 6nd in RSsbtrakuta or later OhMukya 
recordb names of donees or others ending in Aiya. The riddle, 
to our mind, is however thus solved. In this tract of the 
country on the westooast, a a in Andhra on the east coaBt, it was 
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^designate higher people as Arya of which Aiya 
ly the Prakrit. The Konkan is generally inhabited by non* 

7*^.1 ! t . • . . . •> i 1___ <3 
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inerraUrit. ihe Konkan is generally mnauneu »>y uuu 
Aryan Koli population and these lower people always addressed 

f.hck _ • , . — _ , i 11 _I--,., rr 


the superior people of Aryan descent who came to the country 
a ^ er and who both subjected and civilized it, as " Aryas In 
toleray'fi geography this part of the country is particularly 
called Ariake; the cultivating population, being non-Aryan. In 
the country above the ghats it is mixed Aryan or Maratha ana 
nenco there did not arise the practice of addressing the higher 
caste people as “Aiya”, as wo see in Andhra where the cultivating 
Population was and is non-Aryan still. Wo may give our own 

evidence on this point and state that we hove heard even in 
these days a Konkan Koli villager a .dross aolerk of higher caste 
as “ Ajja This word of address was simply astonishing as it 
tevealed the old . ractico still alive of addressing higher cas.e 
poepio as Arya. The names which end in Aiya are not olw uyo 
of Brahmins; for in the Kharepatan grant we have Mah5- 
devaiya Prabhu and Sri Somanniyo Prabhu. The P™*>hus 
hje apparently the ancestors of the modern Koyastha Prabhus ^ 
K °hkan as also Ananta Pai Prabhu mentioned in Aparaditya b 
G rant dated 1187 (B B. R A. 8. XII p. 333). Brahmin namos 
s °metimes also end in Bhatta while Kshatriya names are some- 
tiu >cs distinguished by the epithet Bhata and Riiula. 

Lastly we have to explain the inexplicable expression 
^anjamaua Nagara-paura Trivarga prabhritln’ occurring in 
Iri0re than one record of these Silaharas. Hanjamana or Han¬ 
gman is no doubt a town and may be identified with Sanjan 
Modern days and of the Arab writers of the 10th and 11th 
juries. But why should the grant orders be addressed to 
t ? e Pe °Ple of the town of Hanjamana only and why are the people 
J-*>ld ? Along w ith the usual officers of towns and talu^as 
provinces these orders aTe addressed to these particular p«op e 
k*\ y ; is suggested that Hanjamana was the old capital town; 
Th ^ 0es a PP ear 80 a^d the capital was either Puri ot 
T i ar,a at *d the inhabitants of neither are specially addressed' 
tin:? e *P re ssion can be explained only on the supposition that 
vj 0 J^ roe kinds of people there were very im 
Pon ^ a t this particular part of the co 
£ul&r with foreigners for settlement. It 
3 ? 


•y important. It appears 
r part of the country was specially 
.r settlement. It is uufoxtunalc that 
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^unlike China and Japan, India did not keep strict watch over t 
ingress of foreigners and allowed any people of any religion to 
enter the country and settle and even to enjoy jurisdiction 
their own magistrates. These settlements w'ere three and very 
important. There must have been Parsis, Arabs and Jews or 
perhaps Negroes. As important trading communities trading wit * 
the wiiole country and perhaps as very troublesome cominuniti GS ' 
they had special jurisdictions of their own as related by an 
Arab writer. The three classes of citizens of the town of Han- 
jamana had thus a special importance which required the* 0 
orders to be addressed to them and brought to their notice als°* 


There are some other points of interest in these insoripti 0 * 1 * 
relating to the general condition of the country which we ' V1 
notice in our general survey. The country contained 
towns to which foreign trade came such as Sanjan, Sop ar0 ’ 
Baesein, Thana, Kalyan, Cheul and Chiplun and the ouston*® 
revenue of the country must have always been very ' 
It appears that the fort of Thana was built by these Silah§r as 
as in digging a foundation therein the copper plate of An&otft" 
raja dated 1017 was found. The notable beautiful cavo teiiiP^ eS 
of Elephanta we will describe in a note. 

GENEALOGY OF THE SILAHARAS OF THANA. 

(Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I Part II, Klelhorn’s Genealogies 


E. I. VIII and Gaurishankar’s Tod). 

I AparSjita Insc. 997 A. D. (o. 990—1010) 


II Vajjada (o. 1010-1015) 


III Arikesarin Ins. 1017 (o. 1015-1025)* 

- - — j 


I 


IV Chhlttarffja Ins. 1026 V NSgarSja 
( e. 1025-1045). ( c . 1045-1055) 

I 


VI MamvanirSj® 

Ins. 1060 (c. 1055 1085b 


VII Anantaaova Konka^a Chakravartin Insc. 1094 (c. 1085-1135). 
VIII A p aridity a I iLo. 1138 (c. 1135-1145) 

IX HarapRla Insc. 1149*1150, 1153 (c. 1145-1155). 

X MallilkSrjuna Ls. 1156 (c. 1155-1175). 

YI AparSditya II Eonkaija Chakravartin Insc. 1184,1137 (o» 1175-1200)* 
Kesideva Ins! 1203,1238 
, Semesivara Ins. 1259. 
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NOTE 1— HAN JAM ANA NAGARA. 

boer^! 10 * dent ^ oat i° n of Hanjamana with Sanjan proposed by many has 
tij e l * CCG Pted above. But this is doubted by Dr. Fleet who has republished 
-whe a ^ dup er . ant of ChhittarSja in E. I. XIT p. 275. Sanjan is the place 
jjj t ^ e . ttlG Parsis allege that they camein 766 A. D. from Divin Kathiawar, 
the n° lr Tn ^ ra ^° n from Persia. And they say that the name Sanj 3 n is 
origi^ 0 tlley Save to their settlement. Dr. Fleet thinks that Hanjamana 
Mone l* CaDnot k 0 ohanged into Sanjamana and further that Sanjan men- 
and ^ travellers is Sindan on the coast of Catch near Cambay 

^ ® au 5 an * Those are not unsurmountablo difficulties and Dr. 

tio aS O0 “ au &£ est0 d any other town as the Hanjamana of the insorip- 
of ti '? 6 SUg & esta that it was some administrative head-quarters town 
the 0 ^ 5 h5ras beside their capital (p. 59). But this; does not fit in w i h 
hi V * QSOriptio11 Han i a m s na Nagara . Nor can Trivarga mean the three 
t . eip oa stes, for donaticns must be known by all classes. Our Interpreta- 
'° n is that there were three classes of foreigners at 8anjan who had their 
Jurisdiction and who had dealings with the people of the land and 
* h . 0 ’ therefore, were required to know of the grant of inam villages which 
^yed many rights. The name Hanjamana is no doubt a difficulty. It 
eems to us that Sanjan wa 3 a new settlement made by the Partis near a 
which must have existed at the plaoe. The position of Sanjan is 
* 0ry favourable as a safe though small harbour just contiguous to the sea, 
an(i at present we are told there are remains of a fort near the harbour and 
als ° of a wall Pound the town of Sanjan. The remains are worth exploring 
of ^ Parais a PP eap t0 have come dl,ring tte overlordshi P of the ChSlukya* 
Cadami and in the Konkan there were many feudatories one of whom 
h d ^^bava who gave permission to the Parsis to settle near the 

® p bour. Tbe plaoe became probably a plaoe for foreigners to settle and 
^ 1 ■ Managed their own affairs and had their own magistrates. The name 
^ % ®jan was probably given by the Parsis and the country people of the 
^ 0G kan pronounced it Hanjamana or Haiyamana which appears to have 
U8 ed in the inscriptions. Whether Sanjan is the Sindan of the Arab 
1 * er8 or not does not matter at all. It ia almost certain that Sanjan is a 
town name and it was given to their new settlement by the Parsis 
Us d ' 0 * 33an J amana * This was the local pronunciation and it was naturally 
Konkan inscriptions. 

. * 8 not necessary to look upon Hanjamana as a separate name given 

° town as J. J. Mody tries to do. The difficulty no doubt is to ©x- 
t ain m-got Into the name Sanjan whioh was really the name given 
y the Parsis. Secondly. Trivarga may mean Farsi, Mahoraedan and Hindu 
^habitants ala 

Ai-Beruni’s description given with distances Sindan la ider .6able 
llh Sanjan and is 


The Parsis do not consist of three grades. Lastly, 

itifiable 

f Sopara immediately and it 


be placed north 
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'may be suggested that the word Hanjamana-Nagara may be interpreted 
to mean the city of i. e. belonging to (not named) Hanjamano or tho 


Anjuman (community) of the Parsis. 

NOTE 2—THE ELEPHANTA CAVES OP GHaRAPURI. 

A few miles from Bombay by sea, in an island in the wide creek of 
Thana and Panwel are these caves with many beautiful carvings in stone 
and also statues. There were two stone elephants at the entrance of the 
principal oave which were visible from the sea and this fact gave rise to 
the name Elephanta caves given by the Portuge?e who first saw them. 
The town of Purl is now in ruins, but that there was once a groat town 
which was then the capital of Ko^kan, was in fact, tho Bombay of tbe 
6th to 10th century A, D, is proved by the inscriptions of the SilahSras 
which always mention ‘‘Purl Konkan, 14 hundred" as the name of the 
country. The island of Purl must have attracted attention in ancient 
days as a suitable site for a capital, being at the entranoe of a large oroek 
which is the natural harbouring place for ships trading along the coast 
as well as with distant Arabia. There are some Budhhisfc remains also 
in this island but most of the structures are Brahmanical, and these 
appear to belong to the day* of the Sil3bSra rule wh'ch began probably 
about the 8fcb century A. D. The style of the architecture and the beauti¬ 
ful figures oarved, according to Bkagvantal Indraji, belongs to the period 
of the Elora carvings and therefore may b<; dated from the 8th to the 9th 
century A. D. The ft&ihtrakfltaking Krishna excavated the Elora tem¬ 
ple and it is probable that the SilfihSfas excavated theso figures in imita¬ 
tion of their overlords the RSsbtrakfitas. And Puri was the capital of 
those earlier SilSharas from the 8th to the 10th centuries. It is possible 
that the Arya Dvaipayani (island god.ie 9 s) mentioned in thp BhSgavata 
as visited by Balaram;, in his pilgrimage refers to the statue of the 
go dess of PSrvatl in one of tho caves in this island, and the BhSgavata 
Purai.- i nj:vy be held from this reference to belong to the 10th century. The 
mobt impiessive Tralmurti statue carved in the principal cave is, however, 
the mo important work of art in the Elephanta caves and it is not known 
to which Silfthara king the credit of it belongs. Purl fell Into ruin in 
cor sequence of the capital being removed to Than* wliich is a more inland 
arid safe harb mr. An account cf the SilShHras of Thana would not be 
oompleta without this short description of Purl and the Elephanta caves 
and we have consequently given this short note on them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


I. LATER CHALUKYAS OF KALYAN. 

In the Deccan ruled in this sub-period the later Chalukyas 
who became as powerful as the earlier Chalukyas of Badami 
in the first sub-period described in our first volume or the 
Rashtrakutas of Malkhod in the second. Both Rashtrakutas 
and Chalukyas were Maratha Kshatriyas. The former were 
the most ancient inhabitants of the Deccan of the Aryan race. 
They were supplanted by the early Chalukyas and these in 
their turn were conquered by the RSshtrakutas. These Rash tra- 
kutas were again conquered and supplanted by the later Chalu¬ 
kyas who in their Yevur inscription (I. A. VIII p. 19) have 
given the whole genealogy from the earlier Chalukyas down to 
Tailapa the conqueror of the Rashtrakuta last king Kakkala. 
It is sometimes doubted if the later Chalukyas are really 
descendants of the earlier Chalukyas; but there is no sufficient 
reason to deny this claim which they lay forth in their inscrip¬ 
tions ; copying as they do the same titles and taking the same 
Manavya gotra (E. I. IX p. 206 ). The tradition that they were 
lunar race Kshatriyas and ruled for 59 generations in xAyodhya, 
they appear to have taken from the eastern Chalukyas of 
Vengi; as stated in Vol. I the earlier Ch&lukya records do 
not mention these facts. However, we may believe that these 
statements are also true and that the Chftlukyas came to the 
Deccan sometime about 400 A. D. Their descendant Tailapa 
was son of Vikram&ditya and Bonth&devi daughter of Laksh- 
mapa, king of Chedi. (The Tripura Haihayas seem to have 
usually given their daughters to the v/ualuky , and Rashtrakuta 
Maratha Kshatriya kings of the Deccan). Tailapa was pro¬ 
bably originally a powerful feudatory under Kakkala; it is not 
clear where he had his sway; possibly it might have been in 
Badami itself; but ChSlukya inscriptions do not mention his 
original capital. Seizing the opportunity of the decliue of 
RS-shtrakuta power, Tailapa defeated Kakkala and established 
once again the Cbslukya line of t ings in the Deccan. Ho is 
said to have destroyed two great warriors or gensials of Kakkala 
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on the battle-field on whom he relied and who were his associ¬ 
ates in oppressing the people. (Yevur grant I. A. VIII p. 17). 
He is also said to have conquered Cholas, Andhras, Utkalas as 
also the Maratha feudatory chiefs of the Deccan and ruled 
justly and vigorously in the country of Kuntala as is ex¬ 
pressly stated in an inscription of the family (I. A. VIII p. 18) 
thus “ securing happiness to the people ” who were probably 
oppressed during the misrule which usually characterises the 
days of the decay of a dynasty. The Chalukya country is 
called Kuntala in most inscriptions and Kuntala is identical 
with what is now called the Southern Maratha country though 
the present language of the people is Kanarese. Indeed the three 
Maharashtras of Pulakesin (Vol. II p. 275) have already been 
noticed as Vidarbha, Maharashtra proper and Kuntala and 
these, forming together the greater Maharashtra, may again 
be described as Northern Maratha country the basin of the 
Tapti and the Wardha, the Central Maratha country the basin 
cf the Godavari and the Southern Maratha country the basin 
of the Krishna river which distinguishes Kauntala (I. A. VIII 
p. 18) ; and here Maharashtra and Karnataka meet, the Karna¬ 
taka proper lying beyond the Tungabhadra and being then 
under the Gangas and later under the Hoyasalas. 

Tailapa ruled for 24 years from 973 to 997. A. D. His wars 
with Munja have been related in Volume II and he is said to 
have finally killed Munja ignominiously. We have already 
expressed a doubt about this story of Gujarat story-tellers; and 
Munja probably died on the battle-field. But the Yevur inscrip¬ 
tion and the Miraj plates refer, in our view, to the imprisoning 
of a great poet-king. As the Miraj record is dated 1024 A. D. 
and is very near the event, it may be believed that Munja was 
mprisoned after being made captive in war, though we may 
still disbelieve his being kept in a cage or made to beg from 
door to door and finally beheaded. This is too cruel for any 
Indian king and there is no hint of this in this record. (We 
understand the verses here differently from the way in which 
they are taken in the translation in I. A. XIII p. 17). When it 
is further stated that he conquered a king of Hunas and 
kings of Marwad, Chedi and Ufckala, it is probably an exag¬ 
geration. But there is nothing improbable in it if we remem- 
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ilapa was now the master of the whole power of ttj 
^tas who in their palmy days had carried their arms 
as far north as Kanauj. There is not the least doubt that his 
general Bharapa held Lata and opposed and fought with Mula- 
raja Solankhi who about the same time founded the northern 
Chalukya kingly power at Patan. 


Tailapa had by his queen Jakabba, a Rashtrakuta princess, 
two sons Satyasraya and Dasavarman; the former of whom 
succeeded him. There is nothing particular recorded of him 
in the Miraj and Yevur records; but the Kharepatan grant 
(published in B. B. R. A S. I.) was made during his reign by 
a Sil&hara prince in Southern Konkan. Now this grant dis¬ 
closes two or three facts which are worthy of notice here. In 
this grant the Silahara prince RafctarSja distinctly mentions 
the name of Satyasraya his overlord. But in the grant of the 
Silahara kings of Northern Konkan no overlord is mentioned 
though in their earlier grants they mention the then ruling 
Rashtrakuta king. It seems, therefore, that Northern Konkan 
was not under the later Chalukyas. Secondly, the names 
of ministers are not mentioned in the grant as they are men¬ 
tioned in the grants of the Northern Silaharas. Thirdly, we find 
the name of the grantee Brahmin with the termination Arya but 
not ‘Aiya* as in the others. It is inferrable that in Karnataka, 
people used the termination Arya at least in Sanskrit 

Satyasraya ruled from 997 to 1008 A. D. and dying child¬ 
less he was succeeded by Vikramaditya, son of his brother 
Dasavarman or Yasiovarman and Bhagavatl. He has left an 
inscription dated the year of his succession (J. B. R. A. S. IV 
p, 4). He ruled for a short time only and he was succeeded 
by his brother Jayasinha whose inscription dated 1019 A. D. 
has been found (I. A. V. p. 17). It mentions that he was a very 
sun to Bhoja lotus and that he defeated the Malvva confederacy. 
It may be taken for truth that Bhoja of Malwa was defeated 
by this king and Bhoja’s efforts to wreak vengeance on the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan for killing Munja wore frustrated. 
But the story told by Gujarat chroniclers that Bhoja took 
drastic vengeance on Tailapa himself and killed him is absurd 
(as the Bombay Gazetteer itself points out), as Bhoja came L 
the throne after Tuilapa's death* Nor is it possible, as suggest- 
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tho Gazetteer, that the story relates to the successor of 
jflaP *. Vikramaditya who ruled from 1008 to 1018. His reign 
no doubt falls in the early years of Bhoja’s rule but this fact is 
not mentioned in any record of these Chainlryas of the Deccan 
noy of tho Paramaras of Malwa. We, therefore, think that 
it is the usual vengeance story, as imaginary as the vengeance 
story of Prithviraja killing Shihabuddin concocted in the Rasa. 
Bhoja may have gained some success over these Chalukyas 
but in the end he was defeated by Jayasinha. 

But Vikramaditya must have suffered extremely from 
the invasion of the rising Chola king Rajaraja who is said to 


have devastated the whole country by his vast army consisting 
of nine lakhs of men and spared not even women and children. 
But this seems also to be a hyperbole of poets though Vikra- 
madifcya's defeat may be accepted as a fact. This hereditary 
fight between the Chalukyas and Cholas or rather between the 
Deccan and Madras continued long and Jayasinha is said to 
have defeated the Chola king Rajendra son of Rajaraja who 
had defeated Satya&raya or his successor Vikramaditya. The 
Miraj grant distinctly states that after conquering the Cholas 
in tho south and the seven Konkana 3 in the west, the king was 
encamped at Kolhapur in his march for conquering the north 
when the grant was made. The seven Konkanas have already 
been enumerated. They are not seven kings and probably they did 
not include Northern Konkan. This grant is dated in 1024 A.D. 

( -~tS) and ifter ibis Jayasinha alias Jagadekamalla seems to 
have rultri long and defeated even Bhoja of Malwa. Gauri- 
: hank,3r surmises that he was finally killed in battle with Bhoja 
but this surmise may be true of the earlier king Vikramaditya 
(if the story of revenge is to be taken as true) and not Jayasinha. 
The Yevur record which was drawn up in the days of Vikrama¬ 
ditya makes no mention of any such sad end of Jayasinha, 
Jayasinha is believed to have died about 1040 and he was 
succeeded by his son Soraesvara who was certainly a far 
greater monarch than any of his predecessors. His power is thus 
described in the Yevur grant. “ The king of Malwa is anxious 
to find out a Mandala (territory) for refuge* The king of the 
Cholas betakes himself to the forest of palm trees on the sea- 
uoash The king of Kanyakubja hides himself in a valley of tho 
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mountain (Himalaya) his mind being restless from fear of 
Somesvara’s power.** The king of Malwa may be Bhoja himself 
as his successor was assisted by Somesvara and the K&nyakubja 
king must be the effete representative of the Pratikaras 
vanquished by Mahmud while the Chola king may be Rajendra 
himself. We have got a graphic account of these events in the 
Vikramankadevaoharita of Bilhana, court-poet of his son 
Vikramaditya, which may be treated almost as a contemporary 
record though poetical. Therein Somesvara is represented as 
defeating Bhoja and occupying DhSra, Bhoja wandering to find 
a place for refuge. He is also shown to have defeated Karna 
of Chedi and even killed him in battle ( Yik. I verse 102-03). 
But this does not seem to be true. He may have extended his 
conquering expedition into the north as far as Kanauj and the 
Kanauj Pratihara king, as in the days of Mahmud, may have fled 
from his capital and taken refuge iu the Himalayas. Though the 
Yevur plate does not refer to the death of the Chola king it is 
said that in the battle of Koppara fought with Rajendra Chola 
in 1030 A. D. the latter was killed. The Yevur plate should 
have referred to this event but it merely states that the Chola 
king fled to the sea-coast. As this record was made in the 
days of Vikram&nka, it seems stiange that it does not refer to 
the important battle at Koppam on the Tungabhadra wherein 
Rajendra was killed. 

SomesvaTa is said to have founded KalySn and made it his 
capital. Where the later Chalukyas had their capital till then 
does not seem clear; probably they held their court in Malkhed 
the capital of the previous rulers or in Badami their own 
ancient capital. Bilhana distinctly mentions the founding of 
Kalyan, a town near modern Bidar, being perhaps nearer to the 
Cholas the hereditary enemy. Somesvara, like most great 
Indian kings of this time, was a patron of poets and learned 
men ( Yevur grant and also Bilhana, I and IV )* In 1068. like 
other great Hindu kings of the time such as the noted Dhauga, 
when he fell ill with fever, he put an end to his life by drcwn 
ing himself in the Tungabhadra, reciting praises of Siva, on 
Chaitra vadya 8th Sunday ( Gaurishankar Ojha). 

While Somesvara was alive his second son Vikram&ditya 
hsl distinguished himself by his wisdom and his valour; pro 
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Some&vara’s wars were waged by Vikramaditya. When 
Bilhana describes Soraesvara as taking Kanchl, he is only 
stating that Vikramaditya his son had really seized and 
plundered KancliL It is not possible that Kanchl was twice 
taken, once by the father and again by the son. Bilhana des¬ 
cribes Vikramaditya as conquering the four directions while his 
father was yet alive. Bilhana relates that he conquered Chera, 
Ceylon, Gangai Konda Chola, Vengi, Gauda and even Assam. 
It is likely that this is an exaggeration of the court-poet, 
though it may be granted that Vikramaditya conquered the 
whole of southern India. His father died while he was making 
these conquests and he returned, when he heard of his death, 
to the capital where his elder brother Somesvara had ascended 
the throne. The hero made due obeisance to his elder brother 
and king. The relations between the two were for some time 
very friendly. But eventually a quarrel arose as it was bound 
to arise and Vikramaditya left the capital and went towards 
Kanchl. Somesvara sent his forces after him but they were 
defeated. Vikramaditya went to BanavSsi and rested there 
for a while; he then turned towards Goa the king of 
which Jayake&in, a Maratha Kadamba, submitted to him and 
gave him large presents. VikramSditya in later life gave his 
daughter in marriage to Jayake§in II grandson of this Goa 
king (B. B. J. R A. 3. IX pp. 242, 268,579). He then subdued 
the Altipas and the Cheras and turned towards the Cholas. 
The Chola king made peace with him and gave him his daughter. 
Vikrama thus strengthened returned to the Tungabhadra. 

Events, however, soon happened which eventually placed 
the crown of Kuntala on Vikrama’s head. The Chola king died 
and his son Vikrama’s brother-in-law was opposed by oertain 
opponents. Vikrama marched to Kanchl, placed his new 
brother-in-law on the Chola throne and returned. But Bfijiga 
a powerful feudatory again deposed him and with other 
refractory nobles marched against Vikrama, at the same time 
inciting his brother Somesvara to assail Vikrama in the rear. 
Vikrama thus caught between two armies successively fought 
with both on different dates and defeated Somesvara so com¬ 
pletely that he was takou prisoner. He immediately marched 
on Kulyan and deposing Somesvara placed the crown on his own 
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oad. This event happened in 998 S. or 1076 A- D.; Somesvara 
thus reigned from 1069 to 1076. 


Vikramaditya was the greatest king of the later Chalukyas 
and he also ruled long from 1076 to 1126 A. D. He assumed the 
title of Tribhuvana-Malla. (As the earlier Chalukyas called 
themselves by some name ending in Vallabha and the R&shtra- 
kutas by names ending in Varsha, the later Chalukyas called 
themselves by names ending in Malla. The first kingTailapa 
assumed the name Ahavamalla, a name again taken by 
Somesvara I, Vikrama’s father.). Vikramaditya started an era of 
his own like his contemporary Gujarat Chalukya king Jayasinha. 
It is a strange coincidence-that these contemporary kings were 
equally great and founded eras of their own which lasted for a 
time only and finally died (Fleet in I. A. XIII p. 189). 

Vikramaditya is said to have married Chandralekhfi 
daughter of a Silfib&ra prince of Karahataka and Biihana 
describes the svayanimra of the princess. It is probably an 
unhistorical description; for svayamvaras or self-choice marri¬ 
ages were a dead institution at this time. And where Vikrama 
the imperial lord of the Deccan becomes a suitor, it is impossible 
for the bride to marry any other prince foT the other princes 
must all be feudatories. The princess was a lady of extraordinary 
beauty as it is recorded by Kalhana that Harsha king of 
Kashmir intended to invade Karnataka for the possession of 
that princess;" this is also, we think, another poetical but unreal 
fanoy. Vikrama as usual with kings of those days had many 
wives and these queens had separate villages assigned to them. 

Jayasinha younger brother of Vikrama who had been 
appointed ruler of Banavasi rebelled and advancod against him 
with a large force. He was, however, defeated and eventually 
taken prisoner. Biihana rei>resenis Vikrama as pardoning 
him. Vikrama’s long rule was practically undisturbed but a 
confederacy of kings of the south led by the Hoyasala king 
Vishpu-Vardhana a listed by Goa Kadambas and others in¬ 
vaded his kingdom and devastated it upto the Krishna (I. A. 
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300 and B. B. R. A. S. XI p. 244). A chieftain Achagi of 
the Sinda family was sent against it and it was signally de¬ 
feated. The king himself had to fight with Chola and there also 
he gained success. Achagi is said to have conquered many 
kings including those of Gujarat and Malwa but these may be 
taken to be unimportant operations. 

Generally speaking the reign of Vikrama was a happy 
period for the Deccan. He founded a new town named Vikra- 
mapura. That literature flourished under him and that his 
government was law-regulated may be known from the single 
fact that his minister Vijnanesvarn wrote his famous commen¬ 
tary, the Mitakshara, on the Yajnavalkya Smriti which is 
recognised as the leading Hindu law treatise all over India 
except Bengal and which is respected even by the lawyers and 
law-courts of British India. It seems that law was studied in 
India in all the great Hindu states of this time; for besides 
the Mitakshara, we find that Aparaditya Silahara king of 
Thana himself wrote a learned commentary on YSjnavalkya 
Smriti a little after this and at Kanauj Lakshmldhara wrote 
Vyavaharakalpataru under the patronage of Govindaohandra. 
The three verses at the end of each section of the Mitakshara 
praise to the skies the rare combination of the three great 
items the most beautiful city Kalyan, the most learned pandit 
viz. Vijnanesvara and the most powerful monarch Vikrama 
‘’ruling from the Himalayas to Rameshwar and from the 
eastern to the western ocean*’. 


Vikram&nk'*, was succeeded in A. D. 1126 (25 or 27) by his 
son Somes vara III who was as great a monarch as his father 
but who was greateijthan he in one respect, being a learned 
man himself. His work Manasollasa or Abhilashitartha- 
Ckintamani is a compendium of many sciences, politics, mili¬ 
tary art, horse and elephant rearing, poetry, dialectics, music, 
astronomy; in short all sciences which lead to the happiness 
of man. In astronomy he gave the Dhruvankas (constants to 
be added) for calculations of planets for Friday the first of 
Chaitra Saka 1051, which shows that the work was composed 
in the fifth year of his reign. Coming after a long reign he 
must be taken to have been a grown-up man when he came to 
the throne and he naturally ruled for II years only. 
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vJo ^oracsvara was succeeded by his son Jagadekamalla in 
138 and ho was succeeded by his brother Tailapa II in 1150 A.D. 

hn nnwpr nf flin -v , 



Ibo power of the Chalukya line now declined and Tailapa’s 
^ r ° r . nnl ' jn er ' ] n-ohief Vijjala, a Kalachuri, rebelled against him. 
i] 3 aia was assisted by a feudatory ki D g of Kolhapur named 
ljayarka and also a Kakatiya king of independent Telin- 
gana. Tailapa was taken prisoner but liberated. After a few 
years dunng which he was almost held a prisoner in Kalyan, 
he left the capital and retired to Annigeri in Dharwad district 
* uled for a fcime °ver a limited extent of territory, 
while V i]]ala usurped the Chalukya power and ruled at Kalyan- 
n 1102 A. D. he again attacked Tailapa II driving him south¬ 
wards to Banavasi, and declared his independence. Of this 
Kalachuri usurpation we will speak separately. 


When the Kalachuri power declined, Vijjala being assassi¬ 
nated, the Lingayat sect rising in rebellion against him, Some- 
svara, a son of Tailapa II, regained the ChSlukya kingdom and 
established himself at Annigeri in 1182 A. D, with the assis¬ 
tance of a loyal feudatory named Brahma (I. A. II). The 
Yadavas of Devagiri and the Yadavas of Dvara-Samudra were, 
however, rising to power and they attacked Brahma. Vlra- 
Ballala of the Hoyasala line defeated Brahma and the Western 
Chalukya power was finally supplanted by the Yadavas. No¬ 
thing is heard about Somesvara after Saka 1111 or 1189 A. D. 

Minor branches of the Ch&lukyas must have ruled in several 
places in Maharashtra and one such ruled in the Konkan, where 
a grant has been found of a Chalukya king come from Kalyan. 
And Maratha families of the name of ChSlke are still found in 
the Ratnagiri district. The Dubai family of Karhad, however, 
though Chalukya, belongs to the Northern Ch&lukya clan 
with the Bharadvaja gotra as stated already in Vol. II. 


The later Chalukyas have left so many inscriptions and 
these have been known from so early a date (Walter Elliot 
of Madras Civil Service presented to the Royal Asiatic Society 
of London copies of 595 inscriptions of the kings of Southern 
India in 1835, J. R. A. S. IV), that their history has been well 
told by many an able scholar since long; notably by Sir 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet. And in the abovo sura- 
ifcary we have closely followed the account gi?en by the for- 
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roer in his Early History of the Deccan; we have added 
only a few remarks of our own and some interesting new 
facts. It is really impossible to study all the inscriptions 
which Kielkorn has given in his Southern Inscriptions list 
under the later Chalukyas of Kalyan, as even these are so 
many as 175 from No. 140 to No. 315. But we think that 
the history of the later Chfilukyas has long been well traced out 
by scholars and there are very few points in dispute regarding 
them except perhaps the question whether they were Maratha 
or Karnatak kings, a distinction without a difference. 

GENEALOGY OF THE LATER CHALUKYAS OF KALYAN. 

(Bhandarkar in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I Part II and Kielhorn’s 
genealogies E. I. VIII) 

I Tailapa Nttrraadi Ahavamalla Rai?ar3ga (973-997 A. D.) 

Inso. S 895, 902, 4,11.19 

I 

II SntySsraya (997-1008 A. D.) Dasavarman (Vasovarman) 

Ins o. 924, 3 0._ 1 _ 

III Vikramaditya I Tfibbiwannmalla IV Jayasinha Jagadekraalla 

(1009'1018 A. D.) Inso. 8 930 (1018-1040 A. D.) Insc. 8 940, 41, 44, 

I 46, 50, 55, 57 & 62 
V Somesvara I Ahavamalla (1040-1063 A. D.) 
_ 1 

\ I Scmesvara II Bbuvanaik&malla VII VikarmSditya II Tribhuvana- 
(1068-1076 A. D.) Jngd. ^ 993, 96,77. malla (1076-1125 A. D.) Inso. S 

999,1001, 4,6, 8, 9,13,15, 17,18, 20 fto, 

VIII Scmesvera III (1126-1138 a! D.) # 

Inio. S 1051, 52 

_ i__ 

IX Jegridekaraalla PratSpacbandra X Tailapa II Nurmadi 4 
(1138-1150 A. D.) Inso, S 1161, 64, Trailokyamaila 

66, 69, 73 (1150-1182 A. D.) Insc. 8 1076, 77 

XI Some^vara IV Tribhuvanamaila 
(1182-1187 A. D.) Inso. 8 1106,1111. 




* KfeJborn entioss here the brother of Vikramlditya Jayasinha and bis aon Viahnti* 
v&rdb&na ViJayidHya and also a sor, of bis own Jayakarna who ml«d aubotdinataly from 
1087 to inf a, a. diad b(dor« big father. 
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n. KAL40HURIS OF KALYAN, 

The history of these kings may be given in brief as they 
did not rule long and were practically usurpers. Vijjana 
(Bijjala) was a Kalachuri feudatory. The Kalaehuris of Tripura 
usually gave their daughters to the Deccan kings and he must 
have been a descendant of a minor chief who had some Jaghir 
granted to him as a relation of some Chalukya queen. In a 
grant published in A. S. Western India No. 10, he is described 
as a Mahamandalesvara under Jagadeka-Malla. Becoming 
powerful as commander-in-chief, he set aside his master and 
declared himself king of Kalyan in about 1162 A. D. (or 1159). 
He was, however, murdered in a religious feud. He had a 
Brahmin minister named Basava who founded a new sect 
called Lingayat, more in opposition to Jains than to tho Brah¬ 
mins. The details of this schism we will give in our religious 
survey chapter later. Vijjana was a Jain and persecuted the 
Jangamas (religious recluses of the Lingayats). The actual 
circumstances of this quarrel cannot be given as diametrically 
opposite accounts are given by Jains and Lingayats. It is 
difficult to determine the truth; nor is it necessary for purposes 
of general history. It is certain that Vijjana was murdered in 
1167 A. D. He was succeeded by his son Soma (Somesvara or 
Sovideva). His queen made a grant to Brahmins which he 
confirmed (L A. X p. 183). He ruled till 1178 A. D„ when he 
was succeeded by his son Sankama. He has left some incep¬ 
tions. In 1183 power was wrested from him by the dispossessed 
Chalukya king Some3vara as related before. The Kalachuri 
kings thus ruled from about 1160 to 1184 or about 24 years 
only. But their reign is signalised by the rise of the Lingayat 
sect and in their time Jainism declined among the Vaisyas of 
the Deccan and Buddhism entirely disappeared; the VaiSyas 
now in the S. M. country being generally Lingayats (Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. 1 part II p. 288). 

Of the sooial and religious transformation of Hindu sooiety 
which began under these and preirous kings in the Deocan as 
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afso in the whole of India and of the progress and then decline 
of Jainism in the south, we will speak at length in the last book 
in which a general survey of the condition of tfhe country will, 
as usual, be taken. 

J. R A.. S. IV (1837) states (p. 19) that the Kaiachuris 
derived their descent from one Santarasa who according to the 
Jain guru of Malkhed was the Mahamandalesvara of Kalyan 
itself, born in the family of the Kaiachuris of Kalanjarapura 
( described in chapter 6). It gives the genealogy from Vijjana 
eighth descendant of Santarasa as follows: — 


Vijjana Tribhuvana-Malla 


Sorae&vara Deva or Rao MorSri, 


Sankamadova Xhava-Malla. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 




THE EASTERN GANGAS OF TRIKALINGA AND ORISSA. 

During this sub-period of Hindu Indian history, a new 
kingly line came to power in the Kalinga country. The 
Eastern Gangas of Trikalinga are treated by Kielhorn as a 
Northern India line properly enough, though Kalinga (modern 
districts of Vizagapattam and Ganjam) is by race and language 
a southern country. But from the most ancient- times, Anga, 
Vanga and Kalinga are always leagued together, as Bihar and 
Bengal or Orissa are leagued together in modern"* history. 
Kalinga was, however, in very ancient days taken possession 
of by Aryan invaders and though in prehistoric times it was 
considered a sin for Aryans to visit, much more to reside in 
the country, from before the days of Asoka and even in the 
day8 of the Br5hmana3, Aryans came in numbers to settle 
therein. Asoka conquered the country with great effort, 
killing a lakh of people and the country became Buddhist. 
The country consisted of three parts even in the days of Pliny 
and hence probably arose the name Trikalinga (Vizagapattam 
Gazetteer p. 26). This fashion of prefixing a number to names 
of southern countries may b8 seen in the mention of three 
MahSrSshtras, seven Konkanas and Trairajya Pallavas (Vol. 1 
p. 286). What these three parts were it is difficult to state. 
They probably meant 1 Kalinga proper, consisting of the East 
Coast Districts of Ganjam, Vizagapattam and Godavari 
% Andhra the territory above the Eastern Ghats and 3 perhaps 
Odra or Orissa to the north of the Mahanadi, Vengi being 
considered distinct from Trikalinga (Voi. I p. 304). Till about 
the end of the ninth century Kalinga was certainly under the 
Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi whose capital lay to the south 
of the Godavari. The common people of the country were 
Dravidi&ns and these and even the incoming Aryans then spoke 
and now speak the non-Aryan language called Andhra or Telugu. 

The Eastern Gangas who rose to power in the beginning of 
the 11th century, A. D., in their inscriptions, Btate that they 
34 
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bally came from the south (Kolahala town in Gangavadi 
J. Bengal LXV part I p. 237) and were long established in the 
country. Taking advantage of the downfall of the Vengi 
Chalukyas about this time before the rising Chola power, the 
Eastern Gangas became independent under Vajrahasta. His 
son KajarSja was married to Rupasundar! daughter of Rajendra, 
a most powerful Chola king who practioally destroyed Vengi 
power. Their son was Anantavarman Choda-Ganga, probably 
called so because he was descended from Gangas and Cholas. 
He was the most powerful king of this family, as usual the 
third and also as usual he reigned long. Inscriptions of these 
kings have been found and as the Gangas in a sense inherited 
the power and the system of government of the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi, their inscriptions are very definite and 
always give the Saka era of the inscription as also the exact 
periods of rule of the several kings. Nay they even give the 
exact date, day, month and year of the coronation of the last or 
most important king. And even the gotra of the family with 
detailed desoent from the moon is given in their inscriptions. 
T.ioie is thus no indefiniteness about these kings or their dates 
and we proceed to give their history as deduced from their 
inscriptions Unfortunately the praises of kings are as usual 
fulsome and without muoh historical detail. But there are a 

light if th^r t 0 T temP ° ianeOUskingsandfrom these some 

ifcht thrown on the general history of Hindu India, 
in Trikafinea^w^v 11 - k [ ng who rose to power as stated above 

SbSldrKrJ? nH*,, 11 '. H, vr: d *'* a ios8i »■ 

family. It belonged to th T gms fuU details about *bis 
gotra Th„ „ { • , ‘ ttle luaar race and had the Atreya 

gotra The original ancestor who gave his name to the family 

was Gangeya (not Bhlshma). It obtained power in sZ 

^a named Gokarna fhose temple was 
on the Mahendra mountain. The family was first feudatorv 

T fiV ® S0Undil1g instruments. It was divided 

centu^l ? DC vli T itBd 8 ° metime about the niath 

. : 7 , ’ ^ a J raIl »sta who was crowned in 1038 A. D is 

h«t styled ParamabhattSraka etc. showing that he was the 

n> <oLlZ.il 

evo 99 of Siva, as usual with the kingly families of 
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It seems that he defeated both Vengi and Orissa 
kings. He ruled for 30 years. He has left some inscriptions 
two of which have been mentioned against his name by 
Kielhorn. His inscription dated 1058 is chiefly in prose and 
very terse and gives the exact time with not only the year, 
month &c. but the exact lagna and the position of the moon and 
other planets at the auspicious moment of coronation. He 
issues the grant from Kalinga-nagara which has been identi¬ 
fied with the place now named Mukhalingam in the Parlakimedi 
Taluka of the Ganjam District some miles distant from the sea. 


§L 


Vajrahasta was succeeded by his son R3jar5ja in 1068 A. D. 
He ruled for eight years. In an inscription of his son 
Avantivarman (I. A. XVIII p. 1G6) we are told that he assisted 
VijaySditya of Vengi against the Chola king as also Utkala 
(against probably the Sena king). Eastern Chalukya history 
given in Vol. I (p. 310) shows Vijayaditya ruling from 1043 to 
1078. Before him there is shown an interregnum of 27 years 
which probably gave the opportunity to these Gangas of 
Kalinga to assume independence. In an inscription of the 
Brahmin feudatory Vanaraja of Rajaraja (E. I. IV p. 314) it is 
stated that Vanaraja first fought with Chola ( probably in 
assisting Vijayaditya) and then conquered Vengi and plun¬ 
dered it, killing one Danarnava. This inscription is dated 
1075 A. D. and Rajaraja appears to have ruled till 1076, 


Rajaraja was married to Rupasundari a daughter of the 
great Chola king Rajendra but this did not prevent his fighting 
with Cholas for protecting Vengi. Anantavarman son of 
Rajaraja and Rupasundari succeeding Rajar&ja became, as said 
above, the greatest king ol this line. He has left many 
inscriptions (Kielhorn mentions four against his name, 
Genealogies E. I. VIII). The inscription dated 1080 noted above 
(I. A. XVIII p. 166) is most detailed. It mentions that Rajaraja 
fought against Dramila (Chola) and protected Vijayaditya. 
Anantavarman also himself set up Vengi in the east and 
Utkala in the west and thus set up two pillars of victory in 
two directions. Cholas allege that they conquered Kalinga at 
this time but it do§s not appear to be likely. Anantavarman is 
bett e r known as Chod^ganga a name which we have explained 
above. His coronation yeaT is given as 1076 A D. with 
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Is about the auspicious moment, and he made a 
grant on that account (I. A. XVIII p. 163) and there are three 
more grants of his dated 1081, 1118 and 1135 published in the 
same I. A. XVIII in one of which he makes a grant to a Siva 
temple built by his father and hence named Rajarajesvara. 

In the long detailed copperplate inscription published in 
Bengal J. R. A. S. LXV part I p. 240, it is stated that Ckodaganga 
eventually conquered and annexed Utkala or Orissa and 
thereby got land, treasures, K00 elephants, 10,000 horses etc. 
as from the churning of the ocean of Utkala. " This seems to 
show that at this time the Kesari dynasty ended in Orissa. It 
is further stated that Chodaganga built the present great 
temple of the god Jagannatha ** who created and is coextensive 
with the whole world, a temple where even Lakshml was glad 
to reside leaving her father’s home” (V. 28). Chodaganga in his 
inscription calls himself Parama Vaishnava. This change of 
worship shows that the Vishnu cult was now becoming 
supreme not only in Kalinga but also in Orissa and a little 
later in Bengal where Lakshmanasena also became a Parama 
Vaishnava. Of this rise and spread of Vaishnavism we will 
speak in detail in our religious survey chapter. 

In this long inscription of 105 leng-metred verses besides 
ihe last prose portion, Chodaganga is praised the highest. 
He is further said to have defeated a Mandara king whose 
capital was destroyed and who fled beyond the Ganges. Who 
this king was cannot be determined. Chodaganga reigned 
long described as 70 years in this inscription; but the coro¬ 
nation year of his son K&marnava is given in tin •• inscription 
as 1064 S or 1142 A. D. showing that Chodaganga ruled 
sixty-six years (1076-1142). His son’s rule extended over 
10 years only. Coming after a long reign his reign was 
naturally short as he must have been quite an elderly person 
when he came to the throne. In 1152 A. D. he was succeeded 
by his half-brother Raghava who also ruled for a short time 
i. e. 15 years. He was succeeded by a third son of Chodaganga 
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named Rajaraja in 1167; he probably came to the throne young 
and ruled 25 years /ben be was succeeded in 1192 by a fourth 
son of Cbodaganga named Aniyanka Bblma. Customary praise 
is bestowed on all these kings in this long inscription (Bengal 
LXV part II) and they are generally said to have defeated 
their enemies. Their coronation dates with auspicious con¬ 
junctions are, however, not given and this probably shows 
that their reigns were not very important. Aniyanka Bhlma 
or Ananga Bhlma naturally reigned only 10 years. Orissa 
seems to be now completely under the Gangas as a Gautama- 
gotra lunar*race Kshatriya feudatory of Orissa named Sva- 
pnesvara fought many battles for Aniyanka Bhlma and built 
the Svapnesvara-Mcghavahana ( Siva) temple in Orissa during 
his reign and recorded a PraSasti there ( Bengal J. R. A. S. 
LXVI p. 18). 

Aniyanka Bhlma was succeeded in 1202 by his son Rajaraja 
who ruled for 17 years. Rajaraja is the last king we will notice 
in this chapter, though many kings ruled after him for about 
two centuries more and the last inscription we have of this 
line is one of Narasinha dated 1384 A. D. referred to above as 
the long inscription in LXV Bengal (page 260). When and how 
this dynasty fell does not clearly appear but the country was 
probably seized by another family in the days of the Baliamani 
kings as will be stated later on. 

We may add a few general remarks about this dynasty. 
It was a lunar race dynasty and in its inscriptions following 
the Eastern Chalukyas, a detailed genealogy from the moon is 
given wherein Gangeya is said to be a son of Turvasu, second 
son of Yayati. The Turvasus along with the Yadus are men¬ 
tioned in the Rigveda (Vol. II p. 288), but they are said therein 
to have finally become extinct or merged with the Panchalas. 
In the Ganga inscriptions it is said that Turvasu was childless 
and obtained a son by propitiating the Ganges The southern 
families Chola, Pandya, Kerala and Kola are stated, in the 
Hari-vansa also, to be descendants of Turvasu to whom in the 
division of earth, Yayati assigned the south-east. Chola, Pandya 
and other southern kingdoms are of ancient date; but that they 
do not claim descent from Y&davag shows that they are distinct 
from the Mahftrftstra Aryans. The Gangas also in their ineorip- 
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'Hons claim descent from Turvasu and belong to the southern 
mixed Aryan group. 

These Gangas were, however, thoroughly orthodox and of 
the Yedic. religion. They were previously worshippers of 
Siva. They patronised Siva worship in Andhra which is even 
now predominenfcly Saivite. The later kings were, however. 
Vaishnavas probably from inspiration from Orissa which was 
also previously Saivite but in this period became the home of 
Vaishnavism. 

These kings were as learned and patrons of learned men as 
kings in other countries at this time in India. Though the 
names of noted Sanskrit authors in their court are not yet 
known, we may accept the praise bestowed on these kings 
notably on Rajaraja and on Anantavarman Chodaganga in this 
respect viz. that Sri and Sarasvatl both resided amicably in 
Rnjaraja’s mouth and that Chodaganga was learned in the Yedas 
and the Sastras and even in architecture and other fine arts as 
if Sarasvatl herself was his nurse.* His taste for architecture 
is immortalised in the Jagannath temple in Puri, He was in 
this way a true follower of Bhoja of Malwa. The Xelugu 
language developed under the Gangas also and we aotually 
find Telugu in an inscription of Rajaraja ( E. I. IV P-.314). The 
Ln.nchhana or crest of these kings was a bull# 


ORISSA 


V. e will conclude this chapter with a brief reference to 
Orissa which practically formed part of Trikalinga in this 
sub-period. Odra along with Paundra was Dravida or non- 
ATyan in ancient times and the home stiil of Sabaras, as 
also of Khonds, and of Bhuryas and Imayas, of Utkalas and 
Mekalas (Outtuck Gazetteer p. 17 ). It was, however,. early 
settled by Aryans but these Brahmins and Kshatriyas in 
Buddhist times became degraded and new Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas came in the days of the Kesari kings and established 
Siva worship in place of Buddhist worship introduced by Asoka. 


dipF W* ii (•!• R. A. S. Bengal LXV p. 831 ) 
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te history of these Kesari kings is given in Yol. I chapter 12. 
They ruled from the 8th to 12fch century. The Cufctuck Gazetteer 
states that some persons doubt the existence of these Kesari 
kings as no epigraphic evidence is found about them. But 
the Gazetteer adds that this doubt no longer can be entertained 
as two inscriptions of Udyota Kesari have been found, 
one in a cave in the Khandagiri hill and the other in the 
Brahmesvara temple at Bhu vanes vara. M. Sylvan Levi has 
also pointed out that in a Japanese version of a Buddhist Sutra 
sent by a Buddhist monk in 796-798 as from a king of Utkala 
to a Japanese Emperor the king’s name is given as Parama 
Mahesvara Maharaja Subhakara Kesari ( Cuttuck Gazetteer 
p. 22 ). These are new facts which are found in this Gazetteer 
and though relating to history given in Yol. I we record them 
here for the sake of completing that history. The Gazetteer 
gives further details about the temples built at Bhuvanesvar 
by these Kesari kings. These stately temples exhibit the fine 
architecture of the time and the ample resources of these kings. 

From Chola records we learn that Orissa was conquered by 
RSjendra in 1021 but the conquest was not permanent. The 
Eastern Gangas who became powerful hereafter, however, 
conquered and permanently annexed Orissa and an inscription 
of Chodaganga dated 1118 A. D. states that he was complete 
master of Orissa. The famous temple of Jagannath, as already 
stated, was built by him (probably about 1150) as also a temple 
named GangeSvara after him at Jaipur. RSghava son of 
Chodaganga was defeated by Vijayasena of Bengal ( Gazetteer 
p. 24 ) but it is doubted if this is the Raghava defeated by him, 
as this Raghava’s rule extended from 1156 to 1170 and Vijaya¬ 
sena could not have reigned so late. We have already 
noticed the building of the grand temple of Meghesvara at 
Bhuvanesvara by a brother-in-law of the next king (Aniyanka 
Bhlma 1193-1198 ditto). 



Orissa was invaded by armies of the Sultan 3 of Bengal 
( Lakhnauti) and in an inscription in a JagannSth temple iu 
Chate^vara in Cuttuck Distriot, Vishnu a Brahmin minister of 
Bhlma is said to have fought and defeated Yavanas. The 
Tabakat and oth ;i Mahomedan histories mention many raids 
by Bengal Mahomedan Sultans into Orissa and even Firoz 
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Tughlaq of Delhi attacked it. The kings of Vijayanagar as 
also the Bahamani kings attacked Orissa and its Gajapati 
kings. At last in 1435 on the death of the last Ganga king, his 
minister Kapilendradeva with the aid of the Bahamani king 
Adilshah II seized the kingdom and founded a new solar 
dynasty (Cuttuck Gazetteer p. 25 ). 

GENEALOGY OF THE EASTERN GANGA S OF TRTKLINGA. 
Vafrahasta I r. 35 years (984-1019) 

MadhukSmargava r. 19 years (1019*1038) 

I Vajrahast’i II r. 30 years (1038-1068) Inao. 1058 

II R3jSr5j5 r. 8 j ears (1068-1076) lose. 1075 
m. RSjasundri d. of RSjendrachola 

III Anantavarman ChodagaDga r. 70 years (1076-1142) 

built the famous JagannSth temple. 

__ ! _ 

IV K5m5r?ava V RSghava r. 15 y. VI RajarSja r. 15 y. (1167-1182) 
r, 10 years (1142-1152) (1152-1167) | 

VII Aniyanka Bhlraa r, 10 years 

(1182-1192) 

VIII Rsjaraja r. J years (1192-1209) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CHOLAS OF TAN JOBE. 

It is a phenomenon worthy of historical note that in the 
several divisions of India, forceful persons appeared at about 
the same time and established new kingdoms or raised the old to 
glory at the beginning of this sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu 
Indian history ( excopt unfortunately- in the MadhyadeSa or 
Kanauj). Thus Mularaja founded the Chalukya kingdom in 
Gujarat in 974 A. D. and Munja established the glory of the 
Paramaras in Malwa in 974 A. D. Tailapa founded the later 
Chalukya kingdom in the Deccan in the same year and the Chola 
king Rajar&ja I raised the Chola kingdom of South India to power 
and fame in 985 A.D. While MahlpSla again raised the tottering 
Pala power in Bengal in 980 A D., Dhanga estalished the Bundel- 
khand renown for valour in the battle of 980 fought with 
Sabuktagin who founded the young Ghazni kingdom itself in 
$77 A. D. The appearance of powerful men of energy and 
ambition in the last quarter of the tenth century A. D. and at 
about the same time is striking and leads to inferences which 
are outside the scope of history. 


Of such forceful men, Rajaraja Chola was not the least* 
He was the successor of Aditya Chola who had already done 
much to raise the Chola power by freeing it from Pallava 
dominion. Rajaraja I by his energy and valour raised the Tamil 
land or South India as we may call it, to the position of a 
South Indian empire and the Cholas enjoyed this position for 
nearly a century not only in South India but over a large 
portion of the adjoining territory. The history of this Chola 
kingdom ( which properly falls within the period treated of in 
this volume) is well told by Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar as 
also by Dr. Smith in his Early History of India and we give 
here a short summary of it from these authors, with a few 
remarks of our own, especially because the records of these 
Chola kings, numerous as they are, are solely in Tamil and 
Kanarese and thus are beyond our personal study of them. 

35 
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The Tamil country or South India is a distinct part of the 
Indian continent, in climate, soil, products, population and 
language. It is called Dravida in ancient Sanskrit literature, 
Bramila being another form often used in inscriptions. The 
people are Dravidian par excellence by race as the people of 
the Panjab are Aryans by race par excellence. Yet Tamil 
civilization was high in most ancient times and the Aryan 
immigrants being few were converted into Dravadians by 
language and even by race. The three kingly families Chola, 
Pandya and Kerala are noted even in the Mahabharata and the 
HarivamSa and are said to be descended from Turvasu son of 
Yayati. The country is fertile but hot, plain- in the east and 
mountainous in the west and produced even then certain articles 
which were its own viz. pearls, pepper and beTyl prized in the 
western world which brought Roman gold to the land in 
abundance ( Smith). We may add a fourth article viz. cotton 
and the Tamil country produced fine cotton cloth even in tho 
days of the Mahabharata; for Chola and Pandya kings are said 
therein to have brought presents of extremely fine cotton cloth 
to Yudhishthira at the time of his Rajasuya or Imperial corona¬ 
tion. The Tamil country was thus prosperous and known from 
of old and Aryan, Buddhist and Jain religions strove for 
mastery here and the same intensity of religious animosity 
prevailed in this sub-period ( as we shall show in our chapter 
on religious survey) aB prevailed in ancient time and as even 
continues to this day. 


In this old Dravida country and in this old Chola family > 
Eaiaraja I came to the throne in 985 A. D. Like all ambitious 
kings he first paid attention to the raising and maintaining of 
an efficient army and then expanding his territory by the aid 
of that force. He trained up the Vellakurais or local bowmen 
as Shivaji trained up the Mawlas and he had several regiments 
of these named after his own titles (Aiyar’s Historical Sketch 
of Ancient Deccan p. 245 ). He also had an elephant corps 
and infantry (in which Telugu people were chiefly enrolled ). 
He kept also select body-guards like Mahmud. He ruled in 
Tanjore and from thence extended his dominion south, west 
and north, by conquering P&ndya, Kerala and Pallava kings. 
He even destroyed the Chera fleet on the west coast. From 
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nquests lie got immense booty in gold, silver and pearli 
—— is not incredible. He also conquered Gangavadi, 
Kudamalai ( Coorg), Nolambavadi ( Bellary ) and Vengi of the 
Eastern Chalukyas and even Kalinga. These conquests meant, 



in our view, not annexation but mere subjugation of the 
territories. For in Vengi he established Saktivarman an 
Eastern Chalukya king as his feudatory. He gave his daughter 
to the next successor Vimaladitya ( See Vol. I p. 310 ); and 
this relationship w'as continued as Vimala’s son and also 
grandson married Chola princesses. This sort of marriage is 
peculiar to the southerners who like to many a daughter of the 
maternal uncle (a marriage prohibited by the Smritis) even from 
the days of Srikrishna and RukminI, of Arjuna and Subhadra. 
Rajaraja also conquered Ceylon and assigned a part of its 
revenues to the maintenance of the Rajarajesvara (Siva) temple 
he hereafter built at Tanjore, a temple which has perpetuated 
his name in South India ( Aiyar p. 248). He finally attacked 
Satyasraya, Western Chalukya king and defeated him signally 
with a force the number of which is exaggerated to 9 lakhs of 
men and a cruelty which extended to the slaughtering of 
women, children and Brahmins, a thing unheard of in Hindu 
conflicts. This conquest certainly added to his renown, power 
and wealth and enabled him to build the superb and stupendous 
Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore and also other structures 
elsewhere which testify to the high skill in sculpture and 
architecture of South Indian workmen and builders. 


But Rajaraja I was not only a great conqueror and a great 
builder but also a great administrator. South India is known 
from ancient times for its irrigation works but the great 
works of irrigation from the Kauveri were built by Rajaraja I. 
He also surveyed and settled the country in 1011 A. D. The 
survey and settlement was so minute that “ even 6 , t «8»,lo6 
of a Veli was measured and assessed for revenue** (Aiyar 
p. 249), This establishes the reputation of the revenue admini¬ 
strators and mathematicians of those days in South India a 
reputation still possessed by its administrators and mathe* 
matioians Dr. Smith mentions a revenue survey under 
taken by a successor of Rajaraja in 108fi A. D., the date of the 
Doomsday register in England (E. H. L p. 486 3rd Edn)« 
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As a devotee of Siva Rajaraja loved the stirring h; 
imposed in Tamil by Saiva saints like Appar and others 
(63 in number) and he set up their images and made provision 
for the recitation of their hymns in the Rajarajesvara temple. 
It may be further stated that he set up the images of his 
father and his mother (who burnt herself with her husband’s 
dead body as Sati) both of whom were revered as pious persons 
throughout the Tamil land. 


Lastly Rajaraja was a patron of music and dancing md 
he invited and settled in Tanjore female dancers as also singers, 
pipers and drummers. Natyasastra was specially studied and 
practised in music-halls built for the purpose. Colleges wero 
also built and learned teachers were appointed to them and 
they taught literature and Sastra to students in these and in 
temples (Aiyar p. 251). 

Rajaraja was extremely religious, it need not be told, and 
he made many gifts to Brahmins and temples and his queens 
and officers also made such gifts. But the gift ceremony of 
Tuladana made by him deserves a special mention viz. the 
weighing of the king in gold and its gift *to Brahmins, a mode 
of gift which appears to have become very popular in this 
sub-period as it is frequently mentioned even in inscriptions 
of Kanauj and Trikalinga kings. It is further related that 
Rajaraja’s chief queen passed through a golden cow on that 
occasion which thus multiplied the gift of gold to Brahmins 
(a manner of gift rarely heard or thought of). Of course 
Brahmins who are real Brahmins and who pass a religious life 
in teaching or worshipping deserve to be cared for by the state 
and £Uoh gifts served the purpose of modern educational and 
ecclesiastical endowments. 


The administration of the country under Rajaraja was 
detailed and civilized and register? were duly kept and super¬ 
visors appointed for all state business. Aiyar has not noticed, 
however, the elaborate village system of panchayat admini¬ 
stration which ob'ained in South India particularly and which 
is noticed by Dr. Smith who admires it and observes that it 
is a pity that it is no longer in existence. The details of this 
system we will try to notice in our chapter on the general 
survey of civil adminisration later on. 




the cholas of tanjore 

^araja was succeeded by his son Rajendra in 1014 am* 
a greater king, if possible, than his father and ruled 
ong ti 1 1044 A. D. He made more extensive conquests; he 
no on y leconquered the rebellious Pandya and Kerala kings, 
ut annexing their dominions appointed viceroys called Chola- 
stm d n,t ° r Ch °J a_Ke ‘; ala (terms which show that the viceroys 
d f ^ f ° r 4 he " ghtM P5ndya or Kerala). He also again 

also th» r he i 6 , - ern Ch5lukyas ( unde r Jayasinha III) and 
,, Gjr 0n ^ lng> Emboldened by these successes it is 
said that he led his conquering expedition right up to the Ganges 
subjugating Kalinga, Bengal (MahlpSla I), Indraratha (?), 
Ivosala and even Kanauj. He took the name of Gangai-Kond 
to signalise this extensive conquest and founded a city near 
Trichonopoly by name Gangai-Konda Cholapuram, the ruins 
of which in the Trichonopoly District are still admired, together 
witli a vast artificial lake built by him with an embankment 
16 miles long and with sluices at convenient places for irriga¬ 
tion (Smith E. H, I. p. 466). He even had a strong navy built 
and crossing the bay of Bengal conquered a part of Burma. 
Although these feats may have been exaggerated in his inscrip¬ 
tions, it cannot be doubted that he held extensives sway in the 
south-east. For even Al-Beruni mentions that south-east of 
Prayag almost the whole country -(the present Madras Presi¬ 
dency and eastern parts of the C. P. and the Nizam’s domi- 
mons) was under the Cholas. Such extensive sway could not 
have lasted long and we actually finri rp -i t ” 1 * 

establishing their pow« about M 40 An ^ ^ 
north of the Krishna ’ * nthe territory to the 

title ^S a i r a ^r < SLdto :i is a iearnedman . as t!i ° 

h. ^ ,o « nl i X5 SiS’JS rzzi- 

Jjl* fl0et Rajendra is said to have brought Northern 

adoL^ r | ahm . 1 . nS ? nd S6ttled them in 8outh India - a measure 
adopted by all religiously inclined kings in eastern and southen 

mma of this time such as BaJlalasena and others. The Chola 
empire attained its highest glory under Rajendra who was 
»s usual, the third great king in this line. 

Rajendra was succeeded by his son Rajadhiraja who was 
a powerful king no doubt but rather oruel in his treatment of 
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bilious feudatories. He killed a Ceylon king and had a 
Ckera king trampled under the feet of an elephant. It is not 
necessary to give details, but this shows that decline had 
set in. He defeated Ahavamalla (Somesvara) once but in the 
next battle of Koppam in 1052 A. D. he was killed on the 
battle-field. He was immediately succeeded by his younger 
brother Rajendradeva who was present and who was crowned 
on the battle-field itself. This is the only battle we know of 
in Hindu history wherein the death of the commanding 
king did not lead to defeat. The younger brother Rajendra¬ 
deva by his bravery retrieved the fortune of the day and 
eventually conquered Ahavamalla who is said to have fled 
across the Tungabhadra. It may be stated that the Cholas 
and the later Chalukyas of this period and the Pallavas and 
Early Chalukyas of the first sub-period (600-800), like France 
and Germany, were neighbours who took delight in constant 
fighting with each' other and who by their bravery never gained 
advantage, one over the other, for any long time. 


Rajendradeva ruled for about 10 years from 1052 to 1062 
and he was succeeded by his brother Vlra Rajendra who was 
also a capable ruler. Besides wars with the Pandyas andKeralas, 
he had three successive fights with the Western Chalukyas, 
who divided empire over India south of th9 Nerbudda with the 
Cholas. The Deccan and South India kings usually attacked 
each othe; 1 , though the Tungabhadra was their natural boundary 
and though they had no cause for quarrel except ambition. 
Vlra Rajondra was successful for a time but in 1070 A. D. lost 
his life in a battle, being cursed, it is said, by the Jains of 
Belgola whom he had oppressed (Aiyar p. 262 ). 

Mr. Aiyar’s account ends with the reign of this king but we 
have to continue the account until the end of the 12th century. 
It is strange that Aiyar does not mention the fact recorded 
by Bilhana that Vlrarajendra gave his daughter to Vikramanka 
Chalukya. It seems certain that after VIrarajendra’s deatff in 
1070, the succession was disputed and Vikramanka went and 
placed on the throne of Kanohi (not Tanjore?) his wife’s brother 
named Adhirajendra. He was, however, after Vikrama’s 
departure soon murdered and eventually the succession went to 
Rajendra Chola II a son of a daughter of Rajendra I married 
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an Eastern Chalukya prince. This Rajendra had lived from 
his childhood at the Chola court and had even given up his 
paternal kingdom of Vengi on the death of his father in 1062 
to his uncle. He, it is alleged, was adopted by Rajendra 
Gangai-Konda, (adoption among Kshatriyas of a daughter’s son 
could not be valid ). Whatever his claim, he may be said to 
have duly come to the throne and started a new Chola line 
called Chalukya-Chola by Smith. He came to the throne in 
1074 A. P. ( Smith assigns the four years from 1070 to 1074 to 
A.dhirajendra the brother-in-law of Vikrama murdered); and 
he ruled vigorously for 48 years counting his reign from 1070, 
and his capital was Gangai-Konda-Cholapura. He is said to 
have defeated Anantavarman Chodaganga; but this defeat must 
have been an insignificant one, as we have seen that Choda¬ 
ganga of Kalinga was a powerful king. This war is described 
in a Tamil poem Kalingatupparani (Gaurishankar’s Tod 
p. 428 and I. A. XIX). The revenue settlement of Tamil 
country mentioned by Smith was carried out in his reign. His 
reign is also important for the fact that Ramanuja the founder 
of the Srivaishpava philosophy flourished during his time Of 
this and the death of Adhirajendra his predecessor which is 
attributed to a curse of this great saint we will speak at length 
in the chapter on religious survey. Here it will suffice to remark 
that hero began thegreatfeud between Saivism ami , 

Hinduism 

for ever destroyed the unity of the .. , 

fortunately had subsisted through three centuries 6 181 ° D W ^ 


in im S * “ n0W title Ku ’°ttuBga was succeeded 

He 1 ad h^ I S °“ Vlkra ® a Chola wh0 was also a powerful king. 
He >f ^ K 1 h6redltary with the Chalukyas, the Pandyas 

and the liahngas and others and his exploits are celebrated in 

^ S ^r> C a P°em ( J. A. XXII p. 142 ). He was succeeded in 1135 
r li * by Kulottunga II who reigned for 11 years and who was 
toJWed in 1143 by his son Rajaraja II who ruled 19 years, 
hrom 1165 to 1267 A. D. four more kings ruled viz: Raj&dhiraja 
1172, Kulottunga III 1178, Rajaraja III and Rajendra Choda III 
1216 and the kingdom of the Cholas was subverted by the 
Pandya king Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. The final suljuga- 
of South India or at least its dissolution by the Mahometans 
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itap llPid later during the raids of Malik Kafur a general of 
Allauddin Khilji about 1310-11, 

There are a few general observations to make on this 
Ckola dynasty. The Cholas represent themselves in their 
inscriptions as solar-race Kshatriyas born in the line from Sibi. 
But as stated before, the Harivamsa represents Chola, Pandya, 
and Kerala as born from Turvasu in the lunar line. These kings 
were Saivites and it is to be regretted that about the time of the 
fall of the first Chola portion, the kings became bigotted and 
departing from the usual tolerant attitude of Hindu kings used 
their political power to suppress Jainism and 'V'laishnavism 
which was indeed a great blunder. The subject will be discuss¬ 
ed fully later on. The ensign of the Cholas was a tiger. The 
Cholas struck many gold and silver coins which have been found* 


GENEALOGY OF THE CHOLAS OF TANJORE. 
(GauriSankar’a Tod pp. 425 and 426) 
Parantaka 


I Rajaraja I (1985-1014) 


Adifcya 


d. Kamaradevi m. VimalSditya E. Chalukya II Rajendra (1014-1044) 


I 

RSjarSja E. j j | 

m. d. Amrnaga III BajSdhlraja (1044-1052) IV Rajendradcva 



(1052-1062) 

V VIrarajendra (1062-1070) 
VI AdliitSjendra murdered in 1072 


Interregnum 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IMPORTANT FEUDATORY KINGDOMS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA PART I. 

The two great kingdoms to the south of the Nerbudda 
which were almost empires, viz. the Deccan kingdom of 
western Chalukyas and the south Indian kingdom of the Cholas 
have been described as also the independent Silahara kingdom 
in Konkan on the west coast and the independent Eastern 
Canga kingdom of Trikalinga on the east coast. Besides these 
important kingdoms which flourished in the third sub-period 
of Hindu history (1000-1200) there were some important feudato¬ 
ry kingdoms which rose to greater power in the 12th century 
A. D. than before, recording inscriptions and which beoame 
independent and powerful in the 13th century, which require 
to be noticed, though their history in the 13th century is out¬ 
side the scope of this history and will not be dealt with in this 
volume. The fall of southern India in the beginning of the 14th 
century under Allauddin Khilji and his general Malik Kafur 

is so important as to require a separate volume for its treatment. 
The history of these kingdoms in the 12th century though they 
were then feudatories must, however, be given in this volume 
and we proceed to give a short sketch of that history in this 
chapter and the following. 

1 YlDAVAS OF DEYAGIRL 

-the first kingdom deserving notice is the Yadava king¬ 
dom of Devagiri (Daulatabad). Its founder is said by Hem&dri 
to be Dridkaprahara who founded a small kingdom at Chan- 
drapuri or Ohandor in the Nasik District in about 843 A. D. 
(Gaurishankar’s Tod and Bombay Gazetteer Vol. .1 part 1), 
^neofhis descendants named Bhillama II was a powerful 
feudatory of Tailapa Chalukya of Kalyan. He fought bravely 
in tho battle of Tailapa with Munja of Mulwa in which Munja 
was taken prisoner. An inscription of his dated 1000 A. D 
has been found. His son named Vesugi ruled after him and 
Vesugi was followed by Bhillama III who was married to a 
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tenter of Jayasinha III Chalukya and fought in several battles 
of his as his feudatory. After three intervening kings we come 
to Seunachandra who according to Hemadri’s Prasasti assisted 
the famous king Parmadi VikramSditya Chalukya in obtain¬ 
ing the throne of Kalyan. An inscription of his (dated 1069 
A. D.) has been found. After seven successors one Bhillama 
IV son of Apara Gangeya assumed independence when Some- 
svara Chalukya after the rise of the Kalachuri intervening 
kings at Kalyan practically became powerless and Bhillama 
founded an independent kingdom in the north part of the 
Deccan and founding Devagiri made it his capital in 1187. A. D. 
Bhillama’s dominion eventually extended from the Nerbudda to 
the Krishna and he had fights with many neighbouring kings 
especially with the Hoyasala Yadavas of the south whom we 
will presently describe. He died about 1191 probably in a 
battle with the Hoyasalas. His son was Jaitugi or Jaitrapala 
and he had a great fight with the Kakatlya Andhra king Rudra 
who was killed in battle and whose son Ganapati was taken 
prisoner. But he liberated the latter and placed him on the 
throne of the Andhras. Jaitugi was a learned man himself 
and a patron of learned men. The famous Deccan astronomer 
Bhaskaraoharya lived a little before his time as his son Lak- 
shmfdhara was the chief court-pandit of Jaitugi. He died 
about 1210 A. D. and he was succeeded by Singhana another 
powerful king of this line. We stop our account of the Y&da- 
vas of Devagiri with Singhana and leave their later history 
for later treatment, and also because that history is well-known. 
Eventually the kingdom was subverted by Mahomedans under 
Allauddin. 

2 KakatIyas of warangal. 

The next kingdom to be noticed is the Andhra Kakatlya 
kingdom to the east of Devagiri. The KakatIyas claim to be 
solar-race Kshatriyas and they had a kingdom in Andhra 
(above the Eastern Ghats) and their chief town was Annama- 
konda subsequently called Orungallu (Warangal). They were 
in the beginning, like the Yfidavas of Chandod, feudatories of 
the Western Chalukyas. Their first independent king was 
Prola (son of Bela) and he began to reign about 1117 A, D. of 
which yea* an inscription of his has been found {Aiyyar p: 277). 
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i dated 42 of the Chalukya Vikrama year which proves 
that this part of the country was till then subject to the 
Chalukyas. Prola ruled long till about 1160 and he is said to 
have defeated Taila III. He was succeeded by his son Rudra 
who certainly was a great king. He is said to have destroyed 
many hostile towns and settled the people therein at Orungallu. 
He built many temples and he patronised learned men. “His 
power was so great that all kings between Efinchi and the 
Vindhyas sought his protection” (Aivyar-do). He was succeeded 
by his younger brother Mahadeva in about 1191 A, D. It is 
surmised by Aiyyar that Mahadeva was killed in the battle 
with Jaitugi Yadava mentioned before. Certain it is that 
Ganapati son of Mahadeva began to rule in 1198 and he ruled 
brilliantly for so many as 62 years and many inscriptions of 
his time have been found including one in the 62nd year of his 
rule. He is said to have successfully fought with Chola, 
Kalinga, Seuna, Karnata, Lata and Velanadu- Of course his 
war with Seuna or Devagiri Yadavas was a natural and here¬ 
ditary one, being between neighbours and was waged with 
alternate success. His latest inscription found is dated 1250 
A. D. He left no son and his daughter Rudramma ruled after 
him for 30 years. The last king was Prafc&parudra* (1316) the 
famous patron of poets in whose reign, Prataparudrlya a well- 
known work on poetics was written by Vaidyanatha and was 
dedicated to and named after him. The kingdom was eventu¬ 
ally conquered by Mahomedans. The present state of Bastar 
in C. P. is ruled by chiefs who are said to be descendants of 
Kakatlyas (Gaurishankar p. 550). 


3 HOY AS ALAS OF HALEB1D. 

The third important kingdom was that of the Hoyaeala 
Yadavas of Halebid or Dvarasamudra, in the present Mysore 
state. It was also in the beginning a feudatory of the Western 
Chalukyas of Kaiyan (perhaps of the Rftshtrakutas also). The 
first important king was Vinayaditya whose inscription dated 
1040 A. D. has been found (Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 333). His 
son Erayanga had three sons, the eldest of whom Ballala was a 
noted feudatory of Jayasinha III, Ch&lukya king. The chief 
town of these Yadavas was BelSpur (modern Belur) i pto this 
time; but his successor Bettiga alias Vishpnvardhana who was 
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'the first powerful and independent king of this line made 
Dvarasumudra his capital. He acquired independence from 
such a powerful overlord as the famous Vikramanka of Kalyan, 
though he did not actually succeed in defeating the latter. 
But he defeated other neighbouring kings? the Gangas, the 
Kadambas, the Tuluvas and the Pandyas. Many inscriptions 
of his time have been found dating from 1115 to 1138 A- D. 
(Gaurishankar). His reign is more famous for the support he 
gave to Bamanuja and the spread of Vaishnavism. He was 
converted to that faith by that saint and he built the famous 
Vishnu temple at Dvarasamudra which excites admiration 
even now, and another magnificent temple at Belur also. 

He was succeeded by his son Narasinha who ruled upto 
1173 and he was succeeded by his son VIra Ballala. This was 
the geatest king of the line. He defeated Brahma general of 
the last Chalukya king Some§vara and he also defeated the 
Yadava king of Devagiri in 1191 A. D. and in effect annexing 
Kuntala divided the imperial sovereignty of Southern India 
with those Yadavas. He first assumed the title MahSrajadhi- 
raja of an independent king. He died about 1220 after a long 
reign and he was succeeded by his son Narasinha. The 
Hoyasala power declined from his time, though the kingdom 
remained powerful for about a century more when it was con¬ 
quered and devastated by Mahomedans under Malik Kafur 
about 1310 A. D. 

4 PANDYAS OF MADURA. 

The fourth kingdom which must be noticed though it 
remained feudatory throughout this sub-period is that of the 
PSndyas famous from ancient times. The Pandyas are mentioned 
with Cholas in the Mahabharata and are also mentioned singly 
without their companions, the Cholas, in the Bamayana. 
Kalidasa mentions a Pandya king alone and not Chola as 
competing in the svayamvara of Indumatl in his Baghuvamsa 
and mentions Uragapura as his capital. This capital together 
with Pandya power was destroyed by Karikala Chola from 
whose time (about 100 A. D.) the Pandyas became subordinate 
to the Chola or other powers through many centuries. Their 
next capital was Madura, mentioned by Pliny. This fact 
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^ t^hes that Kalidasa flourished before Pliny i. e. in the 
century B.C. as he mentions Uragapura and not Madura 
as the capital of the Pandyas. This is, however, an incidental 
observation. The Pandyas remained subordinate even in the 

estr^ed o e T (100(M2C0) the Chola KajarSja having 
established Chola empire in the south in the beginning of the 

“2^ X V S ° nly ln the 13th century that Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya became independent and established an eitor- 

Z\ V U e \ { TT m Ki8lh0rn has g * ven « connected 

genealogy of the Pandyas from 1100 A. D. to 1567 A D but 
we think it unnecessary to give it here as the Pandyas ’rose 
to power and assumed independence after 1200 A. D. Though 
Malik Kafur’s invasion about 1300 shook Pandya power, they 
continued to rule in the south of India (Madura and Tinnevellv 
istriots) tor a long time. They always derived a large revenue 
irom the pearl fisheries in the mouth of the T&mraparnI 
river. With this short notice of the Pandyas we turn to the 
Cher as or Keralas, 




5 KERALAS OF TRAVANCORE. 

The history of Kerala or Malabar and Travancore during 
this sub-period has been patiently found out and laid before the 
reader by P. Sunder Pillai, M. A. in I. A. XXIV ( pp . 249 - 257 ) 
and we make no apology for giving from it select facts here 
Kerala or Chera a means hilly country and included Malabar 
f ‘ he “ ortha ° d travancore in the south, on the west coact 
of Southern India. The Kongu land is sometimes included to 
it viz, the present districts of Salem and TinnovUw V 
not naturally. In this corner of the south as in the Tf 1 lU 
in the north, the oldest Dravidian „ 7 a„ h Hrmalayas 

institutions and manners aid Son ^ their 

fossil form, from the Kanikar or hillman to thTW ^ T- m * 
highest type of Aryan Brahmin £ whichtlan the f'' ^ 
SankarSoharya belonged). Language, ethnology, LiTcZ 

dition and marriage customs of this part are, tlere ore wo 

studying, being untampered by any revolutions wShto o 

SZnZZTk I t (BUt thi8 land 0f Nambudri Brahmit and 
Nair (NSgara, ksnatnyas sent out a religious invasion under 

Sankara whicn subjugated the whole of India). The history of 
tt S g06S dack t0 the days of the Mah&bhSrata and toe 
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like that of the Eastern coast belonging to the PSndyas 
with whom they are always allied in ancient Sanskrit works. 

The present Travancore ruling dynasty is very old and 
official records give 35 generations to the present ruler from 
1335 A. D. We have, therefore, to find the history of this dynasty 
before this period from inscriptions and Mr. Pillai has 
succeeded in evolving a tolerably clear account. It may 
bo stated first that the alphabet in Travancore is different from 
the Sanskrit alphabet and is called Vattelatte or Chera-Pandya 
and even the era of Travancore is distinct being called Kollam 
era, the first year of which corresponds to 825 A. D. The first 
king of Travancore whose name is mentioned in a stone record 
is Vlra Keralvarman. His date is 1135 A.D. He was a feudatory 
of Rajendra Ohola in whose name and honour a Mahadeva 
temple was built. Venad or Travancore appears at this time to 
be a well-governed country paying taxes in kind and money. 
Ylra Keraiav. seems to be the first important king who secured 
power from Chola and Chalukya supremacy. He is mentioned 
in another inscription dated 1144 A. D. The government of the 
country included [village organisations and temple authorities 
which shared power in the civil government. 

Stone inscriptions dated 1161,1173 and 1180 A. D. mention 
je next kings Ravivarman, who ruled over Travancore includ¬ 
ing the southernmost districts independently, the Cholas having 
declined in power after RSjendra, Vlra Udayamartandvarman and 
Aditayarama. Mr. Pillai thinks that the last king extended his 
sway northward by absorbing Kupade&am or country of Kupakas, 
also a part of MalabSr. Keraiavarman II (Trivadi) is mentioned in 
a book and in a stone record dated 1193 A. D. and Vlrararcavarman 
Tiravadi in a detailed inscription dated May 1196 A. D., which 
speaks oi a body of six hundred who supervised the working of 
the temples and of chieftainships into which the kingdom was 
divided. This interesting detail shows that the administration 
of the state was chiefly in the hands of the peoples 1 representa¬ 
tives, a curious relic of ancient Vedic times. Next come 
Vlraramakeralvarman and Vlra Ravivarman whose long docu¬ 
ment dated 1235 shows the nature of the land revenue system 
in their days. The capital was Trivendram even in those days. 
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IMP. FEU. KINGDOMS OF SOUTHERN INDIA-P. II 
I SINDAS OF YELBURG. 

To the north of the Tungabhadra, in Kuntala or Southern 
Maratha country, we have four important feudatory kingly 
families who require to be noticed in this volume, as they belong 
to this sub-period and as they were powerful though not in¬ 
dependent. The first of them is the family of the Sindas of 
Yelburg in modern Nizam’s tetrritory. They have recorded 
inscriptions in Kanarese which have been found. Their history 
is given in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II (p. 572-575) and 
we give here a summary of it with observations of our own. 
The part of the country ruled by these Sindas is collectively 
called Sindevadi Nad in inscriptions. This clearly shows that 
these Sindas were Marathas, though they ruled over a Kanarese- 
speaking territory. (As stated in Vol. II, however, the distinction 
between Marathas and KarnStakas is illusory and not of race 
but of language). This territory extended from about Bad&mi 
in the Bijapur District and included B&galkot and Naregal in 
the Dharwar District. There is another Sinda family mention¬ 
ed in Ep. Ind. VII p. 306. The king Munja here is described 
as Bhogpvafcipuravaradhisvara and Nagavarhsatilaka ruling 
in Pratyandaka four thousand.* In our view this Sinda family 
was the same family as the one appearing under the name of 
Sendraka in the first sub-period; a Sendraka chief Senananda- 
raja, maternal uncle of Pulakesin Chalukya, is mentioned a 9 
requesting a grant of land in KarnStaka between the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra (Vol. I ; p. 270). The Sendrakas belonged 
to the NSgavamsa and the Sindas of Yelburg also belonged to 
the same vamsa; and even the Scindia family of the present 
day who are very probably their modern representatives are 
also of the Nagavarnsa. These Lindas of Yelburg were very 
powerful feudatory chiefs under the later Ch&iukyas. The first 

* Indeed there were several* Sinda families, including one in Kaiabid territory 
{ See Ep, Ind, Vol. XIV ). 
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_ Sod prince was Achugi who had two sons Bamma and Shrya 

who are mentioned in an inscription dated 1079. Bamma’s son 
was Acha or Achugi II who was a noted general of Vikrarna- 
ditya and who defeated a Hoyasala prince. He is mentioned 
in an inscription dated 1122 A. D. Achugi’s two sons Permadi 
and Chavunda II are mentioned in two inscriptions dated 1144 
and 1163 respectively. Chavunda had four sons Achugi HI 
and Permadi by one wife and Bijjala and V ikrama by another 
wife. All these four are mentioned in inscriptions from 1168 
to 1190 A. D. Probably after the fall of the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyan and the increase of the power of the Hoyasalas 
this Sinda family lost its power and was not able to establish 
an independent kingdom. Their country was eventually 
absorbed by the Yadavas of Devagiri whose dominion now 
extended to the Tungabhadra. 

2 RATTAS OF SAUNDATTI. 


The next feudatory family which deserves a mention is 
that of the Rattas of Saundatti. Their history is given by 
Dr. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II p. 549-35 and we 
give here a summary of it. They were clearly descendants of 
a Rashtrakuta Imperial king of the Deccan and they ruled in 
the Kundi territory comprising 3000 villages which corresponds 
to a portion of the present Belgaum and Dharwar Districts. 
Their capital was Saundatti (Sugandhavatl) and latterly Bel¬ 
gaum itself (Venugrama). The Gazetteer doubts if these Rattas 
were really descended from the Rashtrakutas, but the short 
name Ratta for the Rashtrakutas is as old as the 9th century 
and even the modern ReddiB may be Rattas or Rashtrakutas 
and they also called themselves original lords of Lattalurapura. 
Their crest was a Sindfira (elephant) and their dhvaja (banner) 
carried a golden garuda which is shown in their seal. These 
chiefs were first subordinate to the Western Chalukyas and 
when the Kalachuri rebellion occurred they asserted indepen¬ 
dence. But being not very powerful they appear like the Sindas. 
to have been conquered by the Hoyasalas; their territory, 
however, was eventually absorbed in the kingdom of the 
Yddavas of Devagiri. 


The first prince wasKartavIrya I or Katfca I who is mention¬ 
ed in a stone record of 980 A. D. He was a feudatory of Taila II 
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Bavamalla) and fixed the boundary of his principality of 
Kundi. His sons were Davari and Kanna-Kaira whose son 
Eraga has recorded a Sanskrit inscription dated 1040 A. D., 
published in I. A. XIX p. 161 in which he declares himself to 
be a samanta of Jayasinha Jagadekamalla. In his birudss, he 
calls himself Rattavamsodbhava, Lattalurapuravaradhlsvara„ 
Garuda-dhvaja &c. In one epithet he is described as a Vidya- 
dhara in singing. He is mentioned in a Jain grant inscription 
published by Prof. Pathak in I. A. XIY (p. 23). His brother 
was Anka (mentioned in an inscription at Saundatti dated 
1048 A. D.) and his son was Sena I. His son Kannakaira II 
has left many inscriptions dating from 1069 to 1087 A. D. lie 
appears to have ruled long with his brother Kartavlrya II and 
they are described as sSmantas of Vikramaditya VI. His son 
was Sena II mentioned in records from 1096 to 1121 and bi ¬ 
son was Kartavlrya in mentioned in records dated 1145 and 
1165; he is also called Katta or Kattama. Taking advantage 
of the rebellion of the Kalachuris at Kalyan, he appears after 
1165 to have deolared independence and in one record he calls 
himself Chakravartin ( Bombay J. B. B. R. A. S. X p. 181). 
This position the Rattas retained though first disputed by 
Somesvara Chalukya, for three generations viz. his son Laksh- 
mldhara I, his son Kartavlrya IV and his son Lakshmidhara II. 
He was conquered by Vichana viceroy of Singhana, Yadava 
king of Devagiri about 1228 A. D. 

These Rattas were worshippers of Siva but they also 
favoured the Jains and made grants to Jain temples. 


3 KADAMBAS OF HANGAL. 

The third feudatory family which we have to notice is that 
of the Kadambas of Hangal. They were an old Maratha family, 
as old as the Rattas or RSshtrikas of Asoka, being descended 
from the Kadambas, the contemporaries of the early Ch&lukyas 
whose Manavya gotra and Haritlputravania they always copied 
or used in theiT inscriptions, being of the same stock probably 
and ruled in BanavasL The present Kadambas (the form 
K&damba ig also often used) called themselves lords of the 
town of Banavasl and sometimes ruled over that part also; but 
their present position was in Hangal 500 (Hannugal of insoriy* 
37 
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Hffons) a Taluka of the Dharwar District. Their Lanchhana or 
crest was a lion and on their banner was Hanuman. king of 
monkeys. They were worshippers of Vishnu Madhukesava of 
JayantI or Banavasl town. We give a summary of the account 
of these Kadambas given by Dr. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer 
Vol. I part II ( p. 559 to 563 ). 

The first record (I. A. X p. 249) which gives a detailed 
genealogy of these Kadambas is dated 1108 A. D. and the first 
king, we may notice in this period, is Kirtivarman II who 
ruled in 1058 A. D. (980 Saka). He was a feudatory of Some- 
svara Chalukya and also of Vikramaditya VI (I. A. IV p. 206). 
His uncle Santivarman II ruled in Hangal 500 as also in Bana- 
vSsi twelve thousand under Vikramaditya VI in 1089 A. D. 
Of his son Taila we have many inscriptions from 1099 to 1128 
A. D. including the Kargudari inscription of 1108 mentioned 
above. All these inscriptions are found in the Hangal 
Taluka. His capital Hangal is also called Panthlpura 
and also Viratanagar. He died about 1135 A. D. This capital 
was besieged and taken by the Hoyasala Vishnuvardhana. His 
two sons Mayuravarman and MallikSrjuna ruled conjointly 
with him. It must be noted of all these southern kings that 
Yuvarajas (brothers or sons) usually ruled conjointly. His 
third son Tailama is mentioned as ruling in Hangal alone in 
1147 A.D. His son K&madeva is mentioned in 1189 as ruling in 
Banavasi, Hangal and Puligeri under the last Chalukya king 
fe »mesvara IV. He was finally vanquished by the Hoyasala 
king Vlra BallSla. There were other Kadamba chiefs also of 
minor importance, but we need not notice them and we go 
on to describe the Kadambas of Goa who were an important 
allied branch of this family. 

4 KADAMBAS OP GOA. 

These Kadambas of Goa or Gopakapa^tana were a branch 
of the same Kadamba family though their origin in the records 
is given differently from that given in the records of the 
Kadambas of Hangal They seem to have wrested Goa from 
the SilshSrus of Southern Konkan (Konkan 900) and they 
also bad territory above the Ghauts in the present Khanapur 
laluka of the Be I gaum District, then called Palasige. They 
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were devotees of Siva named Sapta Kotl&vara and not Vishnu 
and they used the Kaliyuga era and not the Saka era in 
their records, and their records are in Sanskrit they being 
residents of Goa in Konkan where Kanarese is not spoken, 
In other respects they were one with the other Kadambas 
being originally lords of Banavasi, having the Sinha Lanclihana 
and Vanara Dhvaja. They even mention their old Manavya 
gotra, Haritiputra vamsa and Mahasena Matrigana favour 
(Bombay J. IX p. 235 ) even mentioned in the old Kadamba 
records (Vol.I p.266). They do not give fictitious names of ancient 
kings but begin with Guhalla whose son Sashthadeva or Chhatta 
has left a record dated 1007 A. D. He may possibly be the same 
as the Chhatta the first king in the line of the Kadambas of 
Hangal whose approximate date is 1000 A. D. and the line may 
have bifurcated from him. Chhatta s son Jayakesin was a very 
powerful prince and he is spoken of highly in the Gudikatti 
inscription ( Bombay J. R A. S. IX p. 272 ). He is said to have 
killed a king of Kapardidvlpa (which is identified by the 
Gazetteer with the island of Salsette ) probably Mavani. There 
is, however, in our view, no connection of the troubles of 
Anantadeva, king of Thana, with the invasion of this king. He 
is further said to have established friendship between the king 
of Chola and Chalukya Vikramaditya VI, at Kanchl* and he 
is said to have made Goa his capital. His certain date is 
1052-3 A. D. The queen of Karna of Gujarat ( 1063-1093 ) 
MayanalladevI said to be a Kadamba princess is thought by the 
Gazetteer to be a daughter of this king. Of his successor 
Vijay&ditya we do not know much. His son was Jayake3in II 
and we know that Vikram&nka Chalukya gave his daughter, 
sister of Soma, to this prince t ( I. A. XIV 288 ) ; probably this 
was a child marriage. His certain dates are 1119 and 1.125 
A. D. in an inscription which gives Vikrama Chalukya year 50. 
He then ruled the Palasige 1200 and Konkan 900, but he also had 

n ? i» Bo,n * ^ P- 

t See also 
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territories assigned to him, being a son-in-law of 
Vikrama. He even assumed the title of Konkan Chakravartin 
and aspired to independence This led to his'being attacked and 
defeated by Achugi I his feudatory who in his inscription is 
said to have taken Goa and Konkan. The Lakshmana inscrip¬ 
tion dated 1147 mentions that presents were given to him at the 
time of making grants to the god Somnath (Gazetteer page 569). 


The two sons of Jayakesin were Parmadi and Vijayaditya 
who were respectively devotees of Siva and Vishnu. They 
are also styled Malavara Mara an epithet applied to Hoyasalas. 
Vijayaditya was a very learned prince and earned the title 
Vanibhushana, and the praise bestowed on him in an inscription 
is well worth quoting * below. KamaladevI queen of Parmadi 
belonging to the Somavansa built two finely carved temples 
one to Narayana and the other to Laksliml, which still exist 
in the Sampagaon Taluka, Dharwar and they contain inscrip¬ 
tions which give for Parmadi a date in 1147 A. D. It appears 
that Vijayaditya was shortly afterwards associated with him 
in rule, and is mentioned in an inscription dated 1158 A. D. 
(I. A. XT p. 273 ) a ; also in the Halsi inserpition dated 1171 
Kaliyuga era 4272. The Karad prince Vijayaditya is said in 
Silahara records to have re-established the prince of Goa who 
thus must have been dislodged by some one. These princes were, 
however, powerful enough to have issued coins of their own and 
a golden coin struck by Parmadi has been found dated 1182 A.D. 

Vijayaditya’s son Jayakesin appears to have come to the 
throne in 1187, as two inscriptions of his 13th and 15th year 
dated 1199 and 1201 have been found. Gold coins of his have 
been found dated 1200 and 1210. His son was Tribhuvanmalla 
and his son was Chhatta or Shashthadeva IL He came to the 
throne in 1246, from a record at Go?, dated in his fifth year 
1250 A. D. and another record dated 1257 found in the Hubli 
Taluka shows that he was an independent king. When and how 
this kingly line came to an end cannot be stated as no further 
records have yet been found. Probably they were conquered 
by the Yadavas of Devagiri (J. B. R. A. S. IX p. 247 ). 


* * qrtlr #r n 
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first ancestors Harivarman and others declare them¬ 
selves as Manavya-sagotra &c. even in Jain records many of 
which are found in Palasige (Belgaum Dt.). See Bombay J. R. 
A. S. IX p. 235-241. 


5 SILAHARAS of karhad. 

The last feudatory kingly family which must be men¬ 
tioned is the SilaMra family of Karhad or Kolhapur. It was 
a purely Maratha Kshatriya family and its inscriptions are 
recorded in Sanskrit. The Silaharas were originally divided 
into three branches, those of Thana, those of Rajapur (Khare- 
patan) and those of Kolhapur. They were all feudatories of the 
Rashtrakutas. When they fell, the Silaharas of Thana, as stated 
already, assumed independence; while the Silaharas of Karhad 
though still remaining Mah&mandalesvaras, being nearer the 
centre of Chalukya power, became powerful and annexed Konkan 
territory to their rule. The southern Konkan branch founded 
by Sanaphulla thus disappeared in this sub-period and we have 
two Silaharas to describe in this volume. 

These Silaharas ruled in the Kamatak 4000, Miraj 3000 
and Kundi 4000 as also in southern Konkan. Their capital 
was Karahataka and their chief fort was Panala (Parnalaka) 
thus bringing us in contact with later Maratha history. They 
were descended from a heavenly Vidyadhara and originally 
ruled in Tagara. Their crest was a golden Garuda or eagle 
and they called themselves M ahSkshatriyas* (E. I. Ill p. 209). 
They were worshippers of MahalukhsmI of Kolhapur from whose 
favour they believed they had obtained power! (ditto). The 
Silaharas of Thana were worshippers of Siva; but it is probable 
that their tutelary goddess was PSrvatl or Xrya DvaipiSyanS 
(i. e. island goddess) mentioned in the Bhagavata. These 
facts establish the affinity of the two Sil&hara families 
beyond any doubt. 

The history of the 6il§haras of Karhad is giyen in the 
Bombay Gazetteer Vol. 1 Part II by Dr. Fleet (p 544) and by 
Dr. R, G. Bhandarkar in his history of the Deccan (p. 92) from 
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fiy inscriptions and we will begin with Jatiga II who ruled 
probably in the beginning of our sub-period (1000-1200). He 
had four sons Gonka and others and Gonka’s son was Mara- 
sinha whose inscription dated 1058 A. D. has been found. He 
was a powerful king and built many temples. Gonka had 
probably annexed south Eonkan before him and he is said to 
have ruled from the fort of Khiligili. This is not identified 
(Fleet); but it must be distinct from PanalS, though Dr. 
Bhandarkar suggests its identification with that fort. Dr Fleet 
thinks that Chandralekha, the famous queen of Vikramanka, 
was a daughter of this king. She was undoubtedly a Silahara 
princess. As the date of Yikramanka’s accession at Kalyan 
is 1076 A. D., this is not improbable. Marasinha must have 
ruled long. 


Marasinha had five sons and each of them appears to have 
ruled. The eldest was Guvala and his younger brother Bhoja 
I has left an inscription. His younger brother Ballala is 
mentioned in a Kanarese inscription (I. A. XII). But the 
last son Gandaraditya has left many inscriptions and he is said 
to have fed one lakh of Brahmins at Prayaga. He also built a 
large tank in the Miraj country and built temples of Siva, 
Buddha and Jina on its bank. His government was good and 
just (Bhandarkar). 

He was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya, two records of 
whom, dated 1148 and 1153, have been found. One of them 
(Ep. Ind. Ill p. 207) is the record of a grant to a Jain temple 
and begins with adoration of the Jina. It tersely gives the 
genealogy of Vijayaditya without praise: but praises the donor 

most. The birudas or epithets of Vijayaditya are many, some 
of which are Kanarese, one of them Sanivara-Siddhi being 
strange and inexplicable. As the king is described even in 
this Jain record as prospering through favour of Mahzu 
Lakshml, it is certain that these Silaharas were Hindus though 
as usual with tolerant Hindu kings, they patronised Jain 
saints and Jainism spread during their rule in southern 
Maratha country as it did in Gujarat in the days of KumSra- 
pala. From a grant of his son Bhoja II, it appears that 
Vijayaditya was a powerful king who assisted the Thana 
giiahara king (Mallikarjuna probably) to regain his throne 
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dispossessed. He also assisted the Kadamba king of 
roa and he also aided Vijjana Kalachuri to supplant the 
Chalukya power at Kalyan about 1157 A. D. Naturally the 
power of Viiayaditya must have greatly increased and it is not 
strange that his son Bhoja II assumed independence; a Jain 
work which was written in his days calls him Maharaja and 
Paschima Chakravartin, as the northern Silaharas began to 
call themselves Konkana ChakravaTtin. 


Many inscriptions of Bhoja II have been found dating 
from 1179 to 1205 A. D. He gave grants in Konkan to Brah¬ 
mins for feeding Brahmins and also to Jain temples. The 
grant published in Ep. Ind. Ill (p. 214) mentions Karahataka and 
Ghaisasa Brahmins, the importance of which we will show 
later on; but this is the oldest record we have wherein 
Brahmins are mentioned not by their gotra but by their new 
sub-castes or surnames. This record also shows that Maratha 
chiefs began to be called N^yakas at this time. Bhoja though 
powerful could not succeed apparently in maintaining his 
independence and finally the line was subjugated by the 
i r adavas who came to power in the Deccan after the western 
ChSlukyas. We do not get any further information about this 
after 1205 and it is nearly certain that it did not continue as a 
ruling family. 

GENEALOGY OF THE KADAMBAS OF GOA 
(Bombay Gazetteer Vol. X & XI p. 565). 

Gnballa 

Chhatta or Shaahthadeva (1007-1008) 

Jayakesin I (1052-53) 

VijaySditya 

Jayake&in II (1119-1125) 
m. Mallaladevi d. of VikrainSditya VI 

Sivaohitta PannSdi Vishguiohitta VijaySditya II 

(1147-8,1187-8) (1158 & 1172) 

Jayake&n III (1187,1210-11) 
Tribhuvamoalla 

Ohattaya or Sivaohitta Shashthadeva II 
’(1246-7 and 1257 A. J >.) 
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GENEALOGY OF THE KADAMEAS OF HANGAL. 
(Bombay Gazetteer Vol, I part II page 559) 
Chatta (o. 1000) 

Jayasinba (1020 c.) 

i 
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Teila (c. 1040) 
Kirtivarman II (1068) 


Santivarman (1089 A. D.) 
Taila II (1099-1129) 


Mayuravarman II 
( 1131 A. D.) 


MallikSrjuna 

(1132-3145 


Tailama 

(1149) 


l 

KIrtideva It 


I 


KSmadeva 
(1181-1203). 

GENEALOGY OF THE RATTAS OF SAUNDATTI 
(Bom, Gaz. Vol. I. part 2 p. 551 with dates of inscriptions) 

Kartavlrya I (980 A. D.) 

1 

I 


Davari 


Kannakaira I 
1 


Eraga (1040 A. D.) 
Sen I 


Anka (1048 A. D.) 


Kannakaira II 
(1068, 107G & 1082,1087) 


Kartavlrya II 
(1069,1076, 1086 & 1087) 

Sen II (1096,1102, 1128) 

Kartavlrya III (1143,1165) 

Lakslirollieva I 

1 


r C1I99!" 


1218) MallikSrjuna (1204, 1208) 


Kartavlrya IV ( 

Laksbmldeva II (1228) conquered by Singh an YSdava in 1203. 
OENEALOGY OF THE SILAHIRA8 OF KARHAD 
Jatiga II 

L 


Gonka 

MSrasinha 1058 

I 


Three brothers 


GUvafa 


I 


Bhoja BallSia 


GandarSditya VijaySditya 

Bhoja It (1179-1205) 
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IMPORTANT FEUDATORY KINGLY FAMILIES OF 
NORTHERN INDIA, 

In this chapter we propose to notice those feudatory princely 
families whose inscriptions have been found, who ruled in 
Northern India during this sub-period. To begin with the north¬ 
east corner, we must first notice Assam which, throughout 
Indian history down to the present day, has been sometimes an 
independent kingdom, and sometimes a dependency of Bengal. 
We have a Brahmin general Vaidyadeva ruling there and mak¬ 
ing a grant in behalf of and under Kumarapala of Gauda (E. I. II 
p. 351) which we have already noticed. Then there was a 
Rashtrakuta subordinate prince (Mahana) in Bihar or Anga 
who was a maternal uncle of Ramapala of Gauda as also 
stated already. There may have been many such feudatories 
in Bengal and Bihar, but these appear to be the important ones. 

In the tract south of the Gauda kingdom of the Palas we 
have the Haihaya Kalachuri feudatory kingly family of Ratna- 
pura in what is called Dakshina Kosala. Kielhom has given 
their line as follows (E. I. VIII). Kalingaraja, descendant * of a 
younger son of Kokalla who had 18 sons, first conquered this 
country. He was followed by his son Kamalaraja and he by 
his son Ratnaraja who is said to have founded Ratnapura and 
built a Siva temple there, “ thus making the city a rival to 
the city of Kuberh where Siva always resided.'* His son was 
Pritiivl^a and his son was Jajalla I. His inscription dated 
1114 (E. 1.1 p. 34) has been found. In this inscription he gives 
a village to a Siva temple for his Guru Rudrasiva. He also is 
said to have founded J Ajallapura. His son Ratnadeva II defeated 
Chodaganga of Eastern Ganges of Trikalinga. His son Prith- 
vldeva II has left an inscription dated 1141 (I. A. X. p. 84). His 
son J&jalla II made a grant in 1167 (E I.Ip. 40) and his son 
Ratnadeva III a grant dated 1181 (I. A. XXII p. 82). His son 
Pnthvldeva III has left an inscription dated 1190 (E. 1. 1 p. 47). 
We have no further clue to this dynasty. It was practically 
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an independent ruling line, though it might have been subject 
nominally to the Haihaya kings of Tripura. The country is also 
called Tummana in their records (See E. J. I 4047). They were 
worshippers of Siva and Brahmanical orthodox Kshatriyas as 
their gotra Krishnatreya is given even with its pravaras in 
their records (E. 1.1 p. 40). 

Going on next to what is modern TJ. P. there must have 
been many feudatory princes in Oudh, Antarbed and Bundel- 
khand. But we have to mention two important Rajput 
families only which subsist to this day. The Gautamas are a 
well-known Rajput clan in U. P. From the Fatehpur Gazetteer 
we learn that they are an ancient clan with the BharadvSja 
gotra and a former Raja of Argal had married a sister of 
Jaichand. Probably the fort of Asni where Jaichand’s treasure 
was kept was in their possession. The second Rajput clan of 
which we have even an inscription is the Sengar family. This 
clan is mentioned among the 36 royal clans. Its present 
chief principality is that of Jagmanpur in the Jalaun district 
and there is also a small principality in the Etawa district 
viz., that of Bhareh. The Sengars claim Rishyasringa a Rishi 
and Sants daughter of Dasaratha and sister of Rama as their 
ancestors. The tradition among them is that they originally 
ruled in Anga or Bihar where w f as born Chaturanga, the first 
Sengar, from Dasaratha’s daughter Santa. When the kingdom 
of Anga was given to Karna by Duryodhana they went to 
Dahala which comprises Central Provinces west and Central 
India east where they ruled for a long time and w f here their 
principalities still survive. They also claim to have ruled in 
the Deccan and in Gujarat and they state that some Sengars 
went eastwards also and founded a kingdom in Bardwan in 
Radha country and it is believed that a prince from Bardwan 
went to Ceylon and founded a kingdom there. The name 
Sinhala is derived, it is believed, from Sinha-Bahu the name 
of the father of this prince, as is evidenced by the Mah&vanSo. 
A Sengar king Karna-Deva is said to have founded Karnavati 
or Kanar on the southern bank of the Jumna. This was the 
original seat of power of the Sengars of Jagamanpur and there 
are still ruins of an old fort there which is visited on the 
♦he Dasera day by the Maharajas of Jagamanpur. They are 
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to have ruled in Sironj in Malwa (where they came 
from Gujarat) so far late as the days of the Moguls. 

The inscription of this family which has been found 
however, was issued from Benares where perhaps the donor 
prince may have gone for pilgrimage. The prince Vatsaraja of 
the Singara-Anvaya gave a village to a Brahmin in 1134 A. D. 
(St. 1191), while Govindaohandra was ruling. The inscription 
is drawn up in the usual Gahadavfila style, and the first chief 
is said to have come from Singarota and acquired Rajapatti or 
royal tiara. The names of the ancestors of Vatsaraja given 
are 1 Kamalapala, 2 Stralhana, 3 Kumara, 4 Lohadadeva; and 
Vatsaraja the fifth is the grantor. This would take the founder 
Kamalapala to about 1050 A. D. i. e. to a time before the rise 
of the Gahadavalas. Tradition states that Visokadeva of 
Kan&r married a daughter of Jaichand. The family appears to 
be an orthodox Vaidic Rajput family as its gotra Sandilya is 
particularly mentioned in this record (E. I. IV p. 131), which is 
an unusual thing for this period. This incidently proves that 
Jaichand’s gotra could not have been Kasyapa. 

It deserves to be mentioned that under king Bhagavantadeva 
of Bhareh, the eldest offshoot from the ruling house of KanSr 
who was, like Bhoja and other great Hindu kings, a patron of 
pandits, was composed the well-known treatise on Hindu 
Dharma named after him Bhagavanta-Bhaskara by NUakantha 
Bhatta. The Vyavahara Mayukha, a part of this treatise, is 
recognised as authority on Hindu law in Konkan, Gujarat and 
some other parts of the Bombay Presidency. 



Westward there were Yadavas at Mathura and Mahaban 
still ruling in about 1150 A. D. A branch of this line is said 
to have been founded at Biana in 993 A. D. And a stone 
record of Vijaya has been found at Biana dated 1143 A. D. 
We know from Mahomedan chronicles that Shihabuddin 
attacked this place in 1196 and drove Kunvarap&la westward, 
1 rom him the present rulers of Kerowli are descended (Gauri- 
sliankar’s Tod). 


We may mention next the princes of Meerut and Badaun. 
_hs first were Dora Rajputs mentioned in the history of 
Mahmud, Hastinapur is a village in the Meerut district on the 
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_^_and perhaps the Doras were Kshatriyas of the race of the 

Pandavas. The Tuars however, are supposed to be the direct 
representatives of the Pandavas. In Badaun ruled a branch of the 
Rashtrakutas as stated in an inscription (E. I.Ip 64) found in 
the old fort there. The date of the inscription is not given. 
We have already commented on it at length. It mentions 1 
Chandra, 2 Vigrahapala, 3 Bhuvanapala, 4 Gopala, 5 Tribhuvana- 
p5la, 6 Madanapala his son (it is recorded of him that through 
his valour the Hammir could not come to the Ganges), 7 
Devapala, brother, 8 Bhlmapala, 9 Surapala, 10 Amritapala, and 
11 Lakshmanapala his brother. As Badaun was taken by 
Kutubuddin in the beginning of the 13th century, we may 
place these 11 kings between 1000 and 1200 A. D. But if we 
take an average of 12 years per king we have for Chandra a 
date somewhere about (1200-132) 1068 A. D. and this would 
make this Chandra identical with Chandra Gahadavala who 
seized Kanauj and founded his empire there. R. B. Gaurishankar 
Ojha does not think that Chandra of the Badaun inscription 
is the same as the Chandra of the Gahadavala line of Kanauj; 
but Pandit Ramakaran of Jodhpur in his history of the Rathods 
expresses the opinion that they are identical (p. 260-61 ditto). 

These Rathods and the Gahadavalas according to our view 
as already propounded, as also the Rashtrakutas of Anga (Bihar) 
belonged to the same clan which was solar by race and were 
different from the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed in the Deccan who 
belonged to the lunar race though both Pandits Ramkaran and 
Gaurishankar look upon them as one family. The Rathods of 
Central India and of Gujarat probably belonged to the southern 
clan though not the Rfishtrakutas of Hathondi in Rajputana as 
Gaurishankar also thinks (Tod p 364). The Rathods of Jodhpur 
and Bikaner who now represent the northern Rathod clan are 
like the GshadavSlas solar in race though they may have the 
tradition that they came from Kalyan in the south, RSshtrakuta 
is an official name as explained elsewhere and the name maybe 
borne by different clans. 

In Kathiawar ChudS-samas who are Yadavas and in Cutch 
the Jadejas who are also Yadavas ruled during this sub-period 
and the latter are said to have come from Ghazni before Mah¬ 
mud’s time probably. We have no inscription, however, to rely 
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The most important Guhila clan of Kathiawar to which 
the rulers of Bhavnagar belong, is however, mentioned in an 
inscription which is dated St. 1202 or 1145 A. D. which shows 
that they were an important feudatory family ruling under the 
Chalukyas of Anhilwfid and in which a king Sahajiga is 
mentioned as ruling in Mangrol. These Guhilas are distinct 
from the Guhilots of Me wad having a different gotra and are 
separately enumerated in the list of 36 royal families by 
Chand in the Rasa. 


The next important family was that of the ParamSras of Abu. 
The Paramaras originally must have belonged to Abu ; for the 
legend of their origin states that their first ancestor was created 
by VaMshtha on Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. The first 
known king of Abu wasDhumarSja, but the prince in the beginning 
of our period was Dhandhuka whose minister Vimala-shah built 
a beautiful temple to Adinatha on Mt. Abn in 1031 A. D. His 
son PurnapSla was a sSmanta of Bhlma of Gujarat in 1045 A. D. 
(1102 St). His son was Dhruvabhata and his son Ramadeva is 
mentioned in the Pratasti of Tejapala-Vastupala on Abu. His 
successor was Vikramasinha. In the fight of KumSrapala with 
Arnorfcja, Vikramsinha suddenly went over to Arnoraja where¬ 
upon Kumarapala gave the principality of Abu to his nephew 
Yascdhavala. His son was the well-known warrior Dhiriu 
varsha who was the general of the Gujaratarmy which defeated 
Ghori, as stated by Mahomedan writers, in the battle fought 
in 1178 A. D. during the minority of Muiaraja as already 
stated in Ohalukya chapter. Dharavarsha again was one of 
tne commanders in the Gujarat army when it fought with 
Kutubuddin in 1197 and was defeated. Many inscriptions of 
ms time have been found dating from 1163 to 1208 A. D. 

s T ° d p * Tl10 of Abu named Jets 

and oaiakh given in the R5s&, Gaurishankar thinks, are imagi¬ 
nary persons. But it is possible to suppose that they were 
brothers of Dh&rfivarsha and went consequently to Prithvir&ja 
0 seeK fortune and became his sardars. 


The Ghauhans of Nadul were a valorous line of feudatoj 
thnou , Chdeser,re8tob0 me *tioned. » was a branch fro 
tou^ S ° fSarabhaT » the first kin * Lakshmana being 
7 ?t 60n of Vakpatirlfa as already stated (Vol. II p. 96 
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descendants ruled in Nadul and were usually feudatories 
of the Chalukya king of Gujarat in whose behalf they usually 
fought. Thus one of these Asaraja fought with Malwa as a 
general of Kumarapala. He was a great prince, built many 
tanks and temples and patronised learned men. The present 
Bundi and Kota ruling families are descended from Manikarai 
younger son of this prince (Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 408). Two 
inscriptions of his son Alhana and of his grandson Kelhana have 
been found dated 1209 and 1224 St. (1152 and 1167 A. D-). 
Kelhana’s younger brother Klrtipala was a famous chief. He 
was in the Hindu army which defeated Shihabuddin Ghori 
below Abu. He possessed Jalor and other forts. But Kutub- 
uddin attacked Jalor and Altamash attacked Mandawar and 
in both places he must have opposed the Mahomedans. In the 
days of the last prinoo Kanhada-deva, Jalor was attacked by 
Allauddin (Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 40). 

There are other Rajput kingly families which flourished in 
this sub-period and which require to be mentioned such as the 
Bhattis of Jaisalmere. The Bhattis, when Bhatia was destroyed, 
went into the desert and founded a kingdom in the present 
Jaisalmere territory and ruled there. The present ruling family 
of Patiala is believed to belong to this Bhatti line. For want of 
reliable evidence we can not give further details, and content 
ourselves with this bare mention. 

The last two most important families of Northern India 
which require to be noticed are the Tomaras of Delhi and the 
KachhapaghStas of Gwalior from whom 'aro descended two of 
the most famous Rajput clans of modern India viz. the Tuars 
and the Kaohhwahas* The name Tuar is easily derivable 
(like Kaohhwaha from Kaohhapaghata) from Tomara 
mentioned in inscriptions. It is believed that Anangap&la 
Tomara some time in the ninth century founded Delhi. But 
Delhi wa3 not an important town in the days of Al-Berani; 
and this principality of Delhi under the Pratikaras must have 
been then insignificant. They were supposed to be the direct 
descendants of the Pandavas who first founded Indraprastha or 
ancient Delhi. That there was a village of the name of Indrapat 
near Delhi in the days of Kutubuddin is clear from the 
Taj-ul-Maslr (E. II p. 210) a contemporary history. The 
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Tomaras are also mentioned, as already noted, in the records of 
the Chauhans as their natural opponents, being neighbours* 
There are no Tomara records yet found but their rule in Delhi 
is mentioned in other records and we proceed- to give a short 
account from these and from the Delhi Gazetteer. 


The famous iron pillar of Delhi, a pillar unrusted for 1500 
years, with letters still clearly readable, is said to have been 
brought from Mathura and set up near his new Delhi by 
Anangapala about 1052 A. D. There is a note of this on the 
pillar. This prince seems to have become powerful when the 
power of the Kanauj emperors was destroyed by Mahmud; 
and he founded a new town, called it Delhi and made it his 
capital as we will show presently. The family of Anangapala 
ruled in Delhi and the surrounding country for about a century 
when it was conquered about 1152 A. D. by Vlsaladeva or 
VigraharSja III, ChSham&na, uncle of Prithvlraja, from whose 
time the country passed under the rule of the Chauhans. The 
story of the Rasa that AnangapSla, the last Tomara king, gave 
the kingdom to Prithvlraja as he was his daughter’s son and 
being himself childless retired to BadarikS^rama is not reliable 
as PrithvIrSja’s mother was a Chedi princess, not a Tomara. 
In fact the whole story of the Rasa proves to be imaginary and 
it is rather difficult to treat as historical many of the events 
and statements recorded therein. The Gazetteer states that 
the fort, called Lalkot and still visible, was built by the first 
Anangpala (II); and Prithvlraja built the outer wall of the old 
town which is still traceable. When Kutubuddin attacked 
and took the city, the wall and the fort wore there and seemed 
to be invulnerable. 


It is impossible to determine whether Govindarai, mentioned 
by Mahomedan historians as of Delhi and as wounding Shiha- 
oddin in the first battle and as killed in the second, was a Tuar 
°* a Chauhan. The Tuars dispersed over many provinces 
after their defeat but the bulk of them went to Gwaliar 
erritoiy and settled there in a district which is specially 
amed lawargliir after them. Tuars are found even in 
' a barSfc;htra under the Maratha name of MSne and others. 
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genealogy of the Tomaras of Delhi is given by General 
Cunningham from Abul Fazal and from bardic records and it 
is taken by Gaurishankar at pago 348 (Tod); but no inscrip¬ 
tions can be quoted in support of it. Copper coins of 
Anangapala II who built Delhi fort have been found (1051 A.D.). 
That Delhi was originally founded by the Tomaras and that 
the country about it called Hariyana was ruled first by them 
and subsequently by the Chauhans is found recorded in an 
inscription in a well dated St. 1384 or 1327 A. D. and four 
generations of the Chauhans must have ruled there after 
the Tomaras viz., Vlsaladeva, Prithvibhata SomeSvara and 
(Delhi Prithvlruja Museum stone Insc. I. A, XIX p. 218).* 

The Kachhapaghata family has left many records espe¬ 
cially the Sasabahu temple record on the Gwalior fort and 
the Dubhkund Jain temple record in Gwalior territory seventy- 
six: miles south-west of Gwalior. We give the following 
account of the Kachhapaghatas from these records as also from 
Gaurishankar’s Tod and Kielhom’s genealogies in E. I. VIII. 

The Kachhapaghatas originally ruled in Narwar (Gwa¬ 
lior territory) or the Nishadha country of Nala of MahabhSrata 
fame as also of the scene of Bhavabhuti’s Mslatl-Madhava. 
A prince of this family named VajradSman, son of Lakshmana 
seized the fort of Gwalior during the declining days of the 
Pratihara empire of Kanauj and established his power there 
about 977 A. D. (See his record in J. R. A. S. Bengal XXXI 
p. 393). He is called therein Mah&rSj&dhiraja and was pro¬ 
bably independent. But he must have soon been compelled to 
acknowledge the nominal suzerainty of the Chandellas of 
Bundelkhand; and Al-Beruni properly says that the two great 
forts in Chandella territory were Gwalior and Kalanjar. Vajra- 
dSman’s son was Mangalarftja and his son was KlrtirSja who is 
described as having defeated Malwa (probably king Bhoja is here 
meant). Mahmud of Ghazni invested Gwalior in the days of 
KlrtirSja and he was discreet enough to save himself and his 
kingdom by presenting 30 elephants and accepting nominal 
subjection. His son was Mbladeva alias Trailokya-Malla and 
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vanapsla. His son was Devapala alias Aparajita and bis 
son was Padmapala whose nephew Mahlpala or Bhuvanaika- 
Malla recorded the inscription above mentioned dated 1093 A. D. 
(I. A.XV p. 36) which gives these details. The insc. further men¬ 
tions that Klrtiraja built a temple to Parvatlpati in the town of 
Sinhamana. Mahlpala had come to the throne a little before 
tho date of this inscription (St. 1150) in the Sasabahu temple on 
the Gwalior fort. It is a Vishnu temple and it was commenced 
by Padmapala and consequently the deity was named Pad- 
manatha. The Kachhwahas seem to be Vaishnavas from this 
king, a peculiarity which still distinguishes them. There is 
some misconception about the origin of the above mentioned 
name Sasabahu given to these two temples on the Gwalior fort. 
We think that the name merely means the larger and smaller 
temples. The Gwalior Gazetteer derives the name from Saha- 
srabahu which is not tenable not being a usual name of Vishnu 
or Siva- The lesser Sasabahu temple wbich is like the bigger 
one was built in 1108 A. D. (I. A. XVI p. 201). 


Gaurishankar mentions the following kings after Mahlpala 
with dates (Tod p. 373): son TribhuvanapSla (named Madhusu- 
danapala in the Gwalior Gazetteer) with date 1104 A. D,, his 
son Vijayapala date 1133, his son Surapala date 1155 and his 
heir-apparent Anangapala. His successor must have been^ 
Solankhapala who was invested in the fort by Shihabuddin 
Ghori in 1196 A. D. But the Gwalior Gazetteer states that 
the Parih&ras took the fort from the Kachhwahas in 1129. In 
this view, SolankhapSla must have been a Parihara. It 
appears that the fort was surrendered formally to Kutubuddin. 
But the Gwaliornama published by Prince Balwantrao Bhayya- 
saheb Scindia states that the Parih&ras took possession of the 
fort again and they wero dislodged by Altamash as will be 
related later on. The KachhapaghStas must have left the place 
as too near Delhi and receded to a more distant place or gone 
back to Narwar. 

A branch family of this line ruled at Dubhkund seventy-siA 
ttnies south-west of Gwalior and two inscriptions of theBe have 
been found (I. A. XIV p. 10 and E, I. II p. 293). These inscrip¬ 
tions give very interesting information. The first king 
Mentioned is Yuvar&ia and his son wae Arjuna who is said to 
39 x 
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himself killed with an arrow, R&jyapala Pratihara king of 
Kanauj when attacked by a Rajput confederacy headed by the 
Chandella king Ganda assisted by the Gwalior Kachhapaghata 
king. His son was Abhimanyu whose skill in horsemanship 
and archery was extolled even by Bhoja king of Malwa. * 
His son was Vijayapala whose date is 1044 and his son was 
Vikramasinha date 1088. This family must have been a 
feudatory of the Gwalior kings who were practically independent 
though acknowledging nominal suzerainty of the Chandellas. 

The name of the family Kachhapaghata is also given in 
inscriptions as Kachhapari and is undoubtedly the original 
form of the modern name Kacbhwaha which is clearly derivable 
from it according to the rules of Prakrit transformation. What 
the name means it is difficult to state and we have already 
said that names arise in various ways. Whatever the origin, 
the Kachhwaha clan was always acknowledged as among the 
best Rajput families, being the first named in the list of 36 
royal clans enumerated by Chand and as their rise precedes the 
rise of the GahadavSlas in whose time the list was first 
probably made, their mention first was natural especially 
as they were entrusted with the command of the army 
assembled to punish the apostate Pratihara king of Kanauj, as 
stated above. 
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NOTE— HAR APR ASH AD SHASTRPS WRONG VIEW ABOUT 
THE ORIGIN OF THE KACHHWAHAS. 

It Ib indeed a pity that we have to write a special note in this volume 
also to refute the wrong view of a great Indian pandit as we had to write 
a note in the previous volume on Sir Vincent Smith’s wrong view about tho 
Ohandellaa. In his Report for Search of Bardic Chronicles (1913) M. M. 
Haraprashad Shastri writes “The Kachhwahas claim descent from Kusa 
son of RSma and say that they came from Narwar which is a country of 
hunters (Nishada) and anciently there was a race called KachhapaghSta, 
who are probably represented by the modern Kachhawas, who are an 
untouchable race ; but their rulers seem to have become Kshatriyas at 
■omo period”. This is the most lamentable instance we have of wrong 
previous bias having misled oven our pandits into drawing the moat 
amazingly illogioal inferences. We have already said many times that 
the bias of most European and a few Indian scholars is to look upon 
Kihatriya clane as developed out of aborigine* and even untouchables or 
foreigners. The above is a very striking instance of how most illogical 
and absurd inference* are drawn through this bias. 

In the first place Narwar is not a country of NisbSdas but Nishadhaa and 
Nala tbe famous Naiahadha king ruled here. Seoondly, because there are 
untouchable people there, at present named Kachhawas, therefore it does 
not- follow that they are the modern representatives of the Kaohhwaha 
People named KachhapaghStas. The KachhawaB are not the only people' 
aow in Narwar District, nor is KaohhawSha the same as Kaohhwa, Further 
even if Kachhwas are the predominant people there, it does not follow, 
therefore, that their rulers must also be Kachhwas. This is the same fallacy 
as led Sir Vincent Smith to argue that because the Cbandellas ruled among 
Gonds, therefore they also were Gonds. in fact, the trend of Indian 
history shows that Rajput adventurers going out of their original home, the 
middle land, founded kingdoms in distant countries inhabited by Bhila, Gonds 
&c. Because BappS RSwal ruled in a country full of Bhils, therefore it does 
not follow that he was also a Bhil. Because the British rule among Bengali" 
therefore it does not follow that the British are Bengalis. In short, the 
KachhwShas ruling in a country mostly inhabited by tbe modern untouch¬ 
able Kaobhwas does not make them originally Kaohbwas. 

Thirdly, even granting that the names are identical, we have still to 
pause before we put forward the inference that the two people are identical 
in race. Ka|hhw5has may have taken this name frem the country they 
Jmled, just as we showed in our second volume that the Gurjara PratihSras 
^ er ° so called, only beoause they ruled in the Gurjara country, and not 
©cause they were themselves Gurjaras. Then again the Kaclikwa* 
themselves may have taken their name* from their rulers. BevoraJ 
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instances may be cited to show such taking of a higher class name by 
some untouchable classes. The Chamara e. g., have such names bb 
Chauhana among them. The Sondias of Malwa have Chauhans, ParamSras 
&c. among them. It is, therefore, necessary to pause before making such 
an inference from identity of names with respect to a clan of Kshatriyas 
which has always been considered one of the best among Rajput clans and 
whose name stands first in Ohand’s list of 36 royal dans. And in caste- 
ridden India is it possible that chiefs of untouchable peoples could have risen 
to this high status, without any striking brilliant service in the cause of 
religion ? Nothing is known about the supposed rulers among these 
untouchables, or of any great exploits which should raise them to such a 
high status. We oannot but conclude without expressing our surprize 
and eorrow at such gratuitous aspersions thrown on a well-known Rajput 
clan by such a learned Indian pandit.* Lastly it may be added that 
KachhwSha is clearly distinct from Kachhwa, being the Prakrit form of 
KachkaoaghSta.This word or its equivalent KaohhapSri both used in insorip - 
tions shonid suggest that the KachhwShas were the slayers, the enemies 
of Kaohhwas. the aboriginal people or untouchables and not themselves 
Kaohhwas. The origin ff the name KachhapagiSta is unknown as stated 
already ; but if there nre Kaohhwas about Narwar (of which on inquiry at 
Shivapuri there seems to be great doubt) who are untouchables, the origin 
of the name becomes clear as the KaohhwShas originally ruled in this part 
of the country unquestionably and it is called even now KaobhwShaghar ? 




* W« r constrain’d to state that on inquiry from the Gwalior sULe Narwar ^hlvapur 
revenue officer Mr. Bhalerao we find that there are no untouchable peoj' ■ named 
Kacbhawas in or about Narwar. The wlole argument cf M. M. Hasapraahad Shastrl 
would thsn fall to the ground. His source of imformation must be inquired into. 






CHAPTER XVIII. 




THE HIMALAYAN KINGDOMS. 

It remains to give the history of the Himalayan kingdoms 
during this sub-period. These were the kingdoms of Kashmir, 
Champa, Nurpur, Kangra, Mandi and Suket and finally of 
Nepal ; we have already given the history of each of these states 
down to the end of the Hindu period so far as it has been ascer¬ 
tained. We will, however, restate that portion of their history 
which falls in the sub-period treated of in this volume viz. 
1000-1200 A. D. with such additions and emendations as are 
necessary from recent information available from research, pub¬ 
lications, especially the Journals of the Panjab Historical Society. 

1 KASHMIR 

The kingdom of Kashmir at the beginning of this rib-period 
came under the Lohara dynasty after the death of the notori¬ 
ous queen Didda.. She was the daughter of a king of Lohara 
and grand-daughter of Bhlma, Shahi king of Kabul and she died 
in 1003 A. D. after a long reign both as regent of her sons and 
grandsons and latterly in her own name. Sangramaraja, her 
brother’s son, came to the throne of Kashmir by Did da’s selec¬ 
tion after her and his descendants ruled over Kashmir through¬ 
out this sub-period. The rulers of this dynasty were all capable 
men and they were, therefore, able to save the kingdom of 
Kashmir from being swallowed up in that flood of Mahomedun 
conquest which submerged first the Pan jab under Mabmud 
and later, Northern India under Shihabuddin Ghori. We have 
already given the history of this dynasty from the Rajataran- 
ginl down to 1148 A.D. wherewith ends the work of Kalhaiia 
and we give here the subsequent history from the supplemen¬ 
tary work of Jonaraja Wo may first recapitulate the former 
portion given in Vol. I pp. 227-232 with some further remarks. 

Sangramaraja, as usual with founders of dynasties, was a 
wise and able ruler. Ho ruled from 1003 to 1029. As we 
have already shown in this volume. Mahmud made two 
attempts to take the frontier stronghold of Kashmir but failed. 
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Kashmir was a sealed country and Mahmud could not break 
the seal. When Sir V. Smith says that Kashmir was protec¬ 
ted by its inaccessible mountains, he is right; though it does 
not'appear, as Smith thinks, that Kashmir was defeated. We 
must, however, vary our statement made in Yol. I p. 228 that 
Kashmir was not invaded at all in the days of Sangrama and 
state that though attempt was twice made to invade Kashmir, 
it could not be entered. We have already described the defeat 
of the Hindus in the battle fought by Trilochanapala, Shahi 
king, in 1021 A, D. with the aid of Kashmir troops sent by 
Sangrama both in this volume and in Yol. I, p. 227. Trilocha¬ 
napala fled from place to place and probably his son Bhlma 
also whose end is recorded in 1027. But his other sons or 
cousins Rudrapala and others remained in Kashmir under the 
protection of Sangrama who was probably their relative. 


These Shahi princes gave valuable aid to Anantaraja the 
son and successor of Sangrama who ruled from 1029 to 1039 
A. D. In his reign a treacherous Kashmir sardar brought 
into Kashmir an invasion by the Turks assisted by Daradas. 
By the valour of the Shahi princes and of Anantaraja himself 
this formidable force was utterly defeated and Kashmir was 
saved from being subjected to Moslem rule for 300 years. We 
have already described this battle in Yol. I (p. 228). 


Anantaraja and his queen Suryamatl daughter of a Trigarta 
king were a very religious pair who ruled justly and ably for 
a long time. In their old age they retired and placed their 
son Kalasa on the throne of Kashmir. They were ill-treated 
by this son and Ananta died in grief and his queen died a sati 
on his funeral pyre. Kala&a in other respects was a good 
ruler. His son Harsha rebelled against him but was defeated 
and imprisoned. When Kalasa died in 1073 A, D., he was 
succeeded by his seoond son Utkarslia. Harsha was, however, 
liked by the people. He was the most accomplished prince of 
his time, learned, fond of music and a patron of learned men. 
He may be compared to his namesake Harsha of Kanauj or to 
Bhojajbut unlike both his end was miserable. His second 
brother Vijayamalia raised a rebellion in his favour against 
TJtkarsha who was defeated and killed in battle in 1089. 
Harsha being liberated and placed on the throne by Vi jay am alia 
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f long from 1089 to 1101. In the latter part of his reign 
Vijayamalla by the instigation of unscrupulous oouxtiers 
rebelled against Harsha but was unsuccessful. Harsha there¬ 
after relentlessly persecuted his partisans and misrule and 
oppression so far increased that Uchchala, a collateral cousin, 
successed in leading a rebellion and defeating Harsha took 
possession of the capital. Harsha’s queens burnt themselves 
in the palace while he himself took refuge in a Matha. His 
son Bhoja who had been expelled came into Kashmir to relieve 
him but was killed in a battle with Uchchala. Harsha, finding 
everything going adverse, rushed upon the soldiers who had 
surrounded the Matha and was killed. Thus ended the first 
branch of this Lohara dynasty which ruled Kashmir ably for 
about a hundred years (1003 to 1101). Uchchala ruled till 
1111 and his brother Sussala ruled after him till 1128. 
Sussala’s son Jayasinha was ruling in 1148 A. D. when 
Kalhana finished his Rsjatarangini. These rulers were also 
able and good rulers, though various intrigues described by 
Kalhana went on as usual. 


The Lohara dynasty was a Rajput dynasty and thus 
in the 11th and 12th centuries, as elsewhere in India, there 
were Rajput kings in Kashmir also. The preceding dynasty 
of Parvagupta was a Vai&ya one while that which preceded 
it viz. that of Yasaskara was a Brahmin dynasty. It may, 
however, be added that these two were also practically 
Kshatriya as they married into Kshatriya families and followed 
Kshatriya life. The Lohara ruling familly is said to belong to 
the Bhatti clan of Rajputs and hence the Kashmir kings were 
probably Bhattis. 

The Damans in Kashmir were a turbulent local people 
who were always troublesome to the reigning king and 
helpful to rebels. “ King Harsha ordered a slaughter of these 
DSmaras; but they combined with two refugee princes and 
put an end to his life*’ (Panjab H. S. Vol. II p. 81). Thus it 
seems that Uchchala gained the throne with the usual help 
of powerful Damans. 

2, NEPAL. 


2. Nepal is the next large kingdom in the Himalayan 
Jtegion whose history in the first sub-period (600 to 800), 
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have given in the first volume. In the second volume 
we stated that in the second sub-period (800-1000) reigned 
in Nepal a Rajput kingly family which founded the Nepal 
era (885 A, D.) which is still in use in Nepal. In the 
third sub-period (1000-1200) the same family appears to have 
ruled in Nepal unmolested by either Hindu or Mahomedan kings 
and we have found nothing particular which may be recorded 
of these kings. We, therefore, proceed to the minor kingdoms 
intervening between Kashmir and Nepal of which many 
important particulars have come to light in recent research. 


3 CHAMBa. 

We have already given in Yol. I a short account of the 
Ohatnba state which comes before us proceeding south-east from 
Kashmir. It was subordinate generally to Kashmir. This 
kingly line was founded about 620 A, D. by Adivarman of the 
solar race (Yol. I p. 378), as Cunningham calculated. But later 
information from inscriptions on stone and copper read by 
Dr. Vogel and published in Archaeological Survey Report, 
New Imp. Series Vol. XXXVI part I (1911) and summarised by 
Dr. Hutchinson in J. Panjab H. S. Vol. II (pp. 75-80) shows 
that the state was founded by one Meruvarman of the solar 
race from Kalapa town in the Gangetic valley about 700 A. D. 
The territory of the state gradually extended in the Ravi valley 
the capital being Brahmapura or Brahmor. One of his descen¬ 
dants Sahilavarman.(a household name in the state) founded 
the present capital Champa. His son Yug;”karavarman recor¬ 
ded two copper- plate grants which are the oldest yet found. 
Ihere are no dates given in Champa records except regnal years 
before A. D. 1330 when first the Sastra or Kaliyuga era or the 
Viicrama era figure is given and these are recorded in Gupta 
characters generally and later on in Sferads and next Nagari 
characters. On paleographic grounds these two records may 
be placed in the- 10th century A D. From Rajataranginf we 
know that Ananta (1028-1039) invaded Champa and conquered 
Salavarman. Asatavarman visited Kashmir in the days of 
Kalapa in 1087 A. D. his sister Bappika being Kalasa’s queen. 
Their son was the unfortunate Harsha and Asata assisted him 
an d his son Bhoja and Asata s son Jasata assisted without 
' • 1 ‘ BhikshSchSra son of Bhoja in 1103 A. D. j£sat& s sue- 
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Jdayavarman, however, assisted Sussala in 1121 A. D, 
as Sussala had married two Chamba princesses. The civil war 
in Kashmir probably made Chamba independent (p. 79). 


We need not mention the names of the later kings oi 
Chamba upto 1200 A, D. But it may be stated that this family 
still rules in Chamba. This hill state was not troubled by 
Mahomedan invaders whether in the days of the Ghaznavido 
family of Mahmud or of Muhammad Ghori or later Sultans 
down to the days of Akbar. 


The kings are Kshatriyas of the solar race with MoshinS^va 
(YuvanSsva?) gotra and are called Rajas. There are local 
chiefs who came to the country earlier; they are called RanSs 
(BajSnakas of inscriptions) and earlier still came the Rathis 
or Thakurs who now are probably a mixed race lower in rani; 
than the RanSs (‘Chanal Jetha Rathi Kanetha’). 


4 NURPUR. 

The kingdom of Nurpur is not an old Himalayan state. 
According to Nurpur tradition it was founded by a Tomara 
prinoe from Delhi. He is said to have dispossessed a Pathan 
chief from Pathankot and from thenoe going into the hills he 
built a fort at Nurpur the original name of which was Dhaner 
(Nurpur being a name given, it is said, by Nurj&han). The 
date of the founding of a kingdom at Pathankot is believed to 
he the middle of the 11th century. But the story seems impro¬ 
bable as Panjab was at this time under the strong rule of 
Ghazni and it is difficult to believe that any Rajput prince 
could have been allowed to dispossess a Pathan force from 
Pathankot and found a kingdom. The story is, on the face of 
it, a name-legend based upon the name Pathankot. But the 
name Pathan here is really the Prakrit form of PratishtbS n 
and it seems to us that there was some Tomara king in Prati- 
shthlina in pre-Mahmud days and in oonsequence of Mahmud’s 
raids he removed into the hills and founded the kingdom of 
^haner. He built the fort of Nurpur (which is now in a ruin¬ 
ous condition) in a convenient strong place by the side of a 
ny er. His family ruled in this part during the sub-period 
treated of in this volume and continues even to this day, the 
Present chief being, however, not a ruling prinoe. 

40 
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_gotra of these Pathania Rajputs is Atri which raises 

a doubt as to whether they are really Tomaras. They also call 
themselves Pandirs or descendants of the Pandavas, but the 
gotra of the Pandavas as also of the Tomaras who are their 
modern representatives is Vaiyaghrapadya. Perhaps the Pai- 
thanias changed their gotra when they came to Dhaner and 
adopted a new Purohita, according to the wrong dictum of 
Vijnanesvara or they are really lunar race Kshatriyas but not 
Tomaras. 

The Panjab Historical Society’s Journal Vol. II (p. 17) 
states that the original town of Pathankot was on the high 
ground to the east of the old fort the site of which is marked 
by high mounds where old coins have been found. This shows 
that Pathankot is an ancient town and its ancient name must 
have been Pratishth&na. Two genealogical lists of the ruling 
family at Nurpur have been available differing in many details. 
Cunningham gave 1095 A. D. as the date of the founding of 
the Nurpur family and Jyefchp&la, the founder, is said to have 
been a younger brother of a king of Delhi. A remark in the 
genealogy against Jaspala states that he was 15th from the 
founder and opposed Allauddin Khilji (1295-1315). This takes 
JyethpSla to about 1000 A. D. by the average of 20 years and it 
is extremely probable that these Tomaras did not come from 
Delhi which wa^ not in existence at that time but from 
the plains of the Panjab itself, through the stress of Mahmud’s 
invasions and took possession first of Pratishth&na already 
existing and from thence moved into the hills to Nurpur 
alias Dhaner. 

NOTE—THE FORT OF NURPUR AND ITS TEMPLES. 

The ruined fort of Dhaner or Nurpur is a very interesting fort near tho 
town of Nurpur and the present Tahsil and hospital are built inside the 
fort. There are many tanks in the fort which was ;hus well supplied with 
water. There is a small temple well-preserved of MahSdeva; but the moat 
interesting structure in this fort is the basement of an old temple the 
upper part of which is gone, which has been recently excavated from debris. 
The basement is well-preserved and there can be seen very beautiful 
figures carved in stone, deputing scenes in the Pura^as and also of men, 
elephants, horses, camels, eows as they moved in the actual social life of 
mediseval Hindu period. The figures are true to nature and prove.-the 
gtent art of the carvers. These carvings are as beautiful, if notmore. ar 
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tgs on the pillars used in the Kutub mosque at Delhi. This temple 
^appears to have been a Vishnu temple. The heads of the figures have all 
been chiselled off by Mahomedan idol-breakers. 

At some distance from this old temple there is a new temple, probably 
built in Akbar’s days, wherein is'to be seen a fine black statue of Murali- 
dhara (Krishna sounding his pipe). The idol is placed in the upper story 
which is quite unusual. In the hall underneath and also cn the second 
story there are paintings on the walls of scenes from Krishna’s early life 
which are very creditable and which give an idea of the dress, the orna¬ 
ments and the social life of the people in Akbar’a days at Nurpur. 

5 MANDI AND SUKET. 

Wo have already given a short history of this hill state in 
our first volume (pp. 379 and 380) and we give further parti¬ 
culars here from an article by Hutchinson and Vogel (J. Pan¬ 
jab VII pp. 1-4) with a few remarks of our own. This part of 
the Himalayan country including Kulu seems to have been an 
ancient kingdom, the original people therein being Kunindas 
or Kanets who still are the chief cultivators there. The coun¬ 
try is visited by Tibetan Buddhists annually as they believe 
that the great Buddhist saint Padmasambhava resided at the 
Rawalsar lake in Mandi territory ; the Hindus believe that 
Lomasa Rishi resided at this place. 

The ruling family of Mandi and Suket is a Chandravan&i 
Rajput family with Atri as its gotra. Their names end always 
in the suffix gena. This has given rise, as usual, to the wrong 
tradition that they came from Bengal where Lakshmanasena of 
Lakhnauti was their last great king (1169-1198). This tradi¬ 
tion accepted by Sir L. Griffin in his book “ the Rajas of the 
Panjab” was, however, disbelieved by Cunningham who 
placed the founding of the Suket family nearly five hundred 
years before 1200 A. D. and Hutchinson and Vogel accept his 
view in their article on several grounds.? Further confirmation 
of this view may also be found in the fact that the epigraph!c 
records of the Sena kings of Bengal clearly state that they 
were Kshatriyas come from Karnataka; while the Suket- 
Handi tradition is that their ancestors first ruled in Indrapra- 
$tha and from there they went to Bengal and founded L*kh- 
flauti. Local traditions founded on names are often unhisto* 
r *cai and have to be. given up and in the same way as ifc gave 
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: v • the tradition about Pathanias having driven Pathans from 

Fathankot, we have here to give up the tradition that the 
Mandi-Suket Rajas with names ending in Sena came from 
Lakhnauti in Bengal after the fall of Lakshmanasena in 
1198 A. D. 


We have, however, to accept Vamsavalis as some evidence, 
though not as reliable as inscriptions, and some history may be 
deduced out of Mandi Vamsavalis. As already stated in 
Volume I p. 380, according to Cunningham, the founder of the 
Suket-Mandi family, Vlrasena, founded the state about 765 
A. D. Cunningham calculated this date from the fact that from 
Vlrasena to Sshusena and Bahusena under whom the state 
divided into two, Suket and Mandi, there were 10 generations 
and upto Samudrasena who recorded the Nirmand inscription 
there were 6 more. From Samudrasena to Ajbarsena whose 
date is fixed from a copperplate inscription dated for the first 
time in Vikrama era viz. St. 1584 or A. D. 1527, there were 
11 more kings. Thus there were 27 generations from Vlrasena 
to Ajbarsena of 1527 A. D. and taking 30 years for each genera¬ 
tion we get for Vlrasena 1527-810=717 A. D. and for Bahusena 
who founded the Mandi state 1017 or 987. “ Roughly speaking 
we may take B&husena founding Mandi about 1000 A. D. and 
Samudrasena recording inscription at Nirmand about 1150 
A. D. ** Hutchinson and Vogel think that even if we take 25 
years* average we shall have to take into consideration that 
some names might have dropped out of the Vamsavalis and 
hence we may accept the date assigned by Cunningham as 
fairly correct, especially as it tallies with the legend current in 
ChambS that the pregnant queen of a king of ChambS bad 
taKen refuge with a king in Suket and her son MoshanSsva 
was set up in Chamba by this king. If we take 25 years 
average, we get for Vlrasena (1527-675) 852, for Bahusena 
(852 plus 250) 1102 and for Samudrasena (1102 plus 150) 1252 
A D. In any case, Suket may be taken as founded not later 
than 800 A. D. and Mandi than 1100 A. D. Dr. Fleet does not 
believe that the Nirmand inscription of Samudrasena is dated 
in St. 1227 or 1170 A. D. as Cunningham thought. The date 
given in that inscription is only 6 which may belong to the 
SSef?ra ora and on palasographic grounds the inscription cannot 
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than the 7th century, A. D. This difficulty, however, 
need not disturb the dates above given for the founding of 
Mandi and Sukot, as Samudrasena of the Nirraand inscription 
can be treated as a king different from the Samudrasena of the 
Vamsavalis which really appears to be the case from the differ¬ 
ence of the names of his immediate ancestors given in the ins¬ 
cription and in the Vams&valis. 

If we take the date of the founding of Mandi as 1000 A. D. 
or even 1100 A. D. it is possible to explain that the kingdom 
was founded by Sena Rajputs during invasions of Mahomedans 
mto the Panjab under Mahmud or later. The story that it was 
founded by Bahusona, brother of Sahusena with whom he dis¬ 
agreed is of the usual fashion w T herein two brothers having 
names sounding like each other found two kingdoms and may 
be disbelieved. Suket is, however, an older kingdom and was 
founded about 800 A. D. (It is a strange revelation that while 
Kangra Katooh Rajputs marry with the Suket family they do 
not marry with the Mandi family though of the same clan, as 
the Maharaja of Guler informed us). 

We are not concerned with the history of Mandi or of 
Suket later than 1200 A. D. It seems that this family of Rajput 
hill princes remained undisturbed by Mahomedan invasions 
for a long time. They appear to have been independent of 

(Sof^^OO) dUling tWS an<1 the PreC6ding su b' periods 
6 KASHTAWAR. 

Toe small hill state of Kashthavata (modern Kashtawar) 

ai:'tlt u ;s^r iod bya Rajput w as 

KSshthf vat ° iias ‘ mir ’ as tho namo of a kin S Uttaraarsja of 

&asmhavata appears among the names of those eight feuda- 

(tS att 0 T dedon Kalaaa k ing of Kashmir in 1087 AD. 

„. r f ' 1 P’236). It may be noted that Suket and Mandi kings 

and v! m , entl ° n * d thurein ' From the article of Hutchinson 

the eX m Pan3ab H ‘ S : VoL IV (p - 29 - 41 > <» history of 
to f h ' * Q *' ar Btate ’ tbe prlnCf>a of Kashtawar appear to belong 
cam / ami l y 0f Suket and Mandi and also believe that they 
Thi a e J°? i ° UUr ‘ Their narc ' a!s0 end ln0 ®tly in the srffix sen-, 
edition, as stated already, is wrong being based on the 
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"name-ending sena only. The king Ut camara ja mentioned as 
ruling in 1087 A. D. however, did not belong to this family as 
his name does not appear in the Vamsavali of Kashtawar 
supplied by the modern representative who is a Mahomedan 
convert Rajput. It seems to us that the first king Kahnapala 
wbo was sprung from the Suket family came to this part later 
and conquered it about 1200 A. D. or thereafter. We are not 
concerned with the history of this family in later and Mogul 
times though it is given in detail by Hutchinson and Vogel in 
the article above referred to. This state is now a part of 
Kashmir, having been conquered by the Sikhs in the days of 
Ran jitsing. The family was a Chandravamsi family with 
Atri as its gotra, being of the same clan as the Suket family. 
To what clan Uttamaraja’s family belonged which ruled during 
our sub-period, there is no material to determine. 


7 VALLAPUR (BALOR) OR BASOHLI 

This was another hill state subordinate to Kashmir the 
Raja of which was among those who attended on king Kalasa 
in 1089 A, D. as stated above. The history of this family 
down to the present day is given by Hutchinson and Vogel in 
J. Panjab H. S. Vol. II. (pp. 77-98) and we give the following few 
facts from this interesting article relating to our period. The 
family claimed to be descended from the P&ndavas and they 
believe that they came from Allahabad .to Almora from there to 
Hardwar and from there into the hills via Suket. This tradition 
may be accepted as descendants of the P&ndavas last ruled at 
KausSmbiand their greatest king in historic times wasUdayana 
well-known from the KathSsaritsagara who with his minister 
Yaugandharayana ruled in Kausambi. The Rajas are therefore 
Chhandrabansi; their gotra has not been ascertained ; though 
the main branch is now extinct, there are many collateral 
descendants known as Baloria Rajputs. The kingdom was 
founded by one Bhogapala long before 900 A. D. and the 
ancient capital was Vallapura or B&lor. The names of the 
kings usually end in pala> Trailokyapala ruled in the first 
half of the llth century and his son was Tunga and grandson 
Kalasa. This king is mentioned in the RHjataranginl as 
visiting Kashmir to attend on Kalasa the Kashmir king. 
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\%j^ffl6Ka and his son Ananda are other names of Vall&pur 
^ings mentioned in the Taranginl but they are not found in the 
VamsSvali of Baloria kings. They assisted Bikshachara, 
grandson of Harsha, to regain the throne of Kashmir seized by 
^Oohchala and Sussala, being his relatives. But they failed and 
ventually went over to the latter. Jayasinha is said to have 
deposed another king of Balor; but apparently the later 
kings became independent. Their names down to 1200 A. I). 
need not be given as we know nothing about them beyond 
their names. 
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8 KOT KANGRA. 

The kingdom of Jalandhara has been noticed already in 
y*ol. I pp. 383-84, as subsisting from the most ancient times of 
Mahabharata days when Su&arman the first known ancestor of 
the Katoeh kings fought on the side of the Kauravas, His 
descendant in the direct line at present is the Maharaja Sir 
Jaiohand of Lambagraon, Kangra District; a Rajput chief 
of groat learning and influence among the Rajputs of Eastern 
Himalayas. Who the king of Trigarta which then inoluded Ja* 
landhara in the plains and Kangra in the hills Was at the time 
of Mahmud has not yet been ascertained from him. We have 
already stated that the king must have been a dependent ally* 
of Anandapala, king of Kabul and the Panjab, and' must have 
fought m his last battle with Mahmud. The Hindus were 

Kfn a Jr d b a f dPr fW ly MfthmUd sudd “l7 made a raid on Kot 

IflL flr k K lg r ld COme baok - Th ° fort fell though 
defended for a time by the garrison and it was seized with al' 

the mmense treasure kept therein. As stated in the note on 

!f w K ^ “! rea , dy glven - the foit was impregnable and hence 
it was made the depository of treasure by Hindu kings. From 

tae account given by Utbi, a contemporary historian of 
Mahmud, it appears that the garrison lost heart on seeing the 
immense loroe which invested the fort and capitulated soon 
without much resistance. They were, we think, a mercenary 
lores and not a band of gallant defenders fighting for national 
independence. For Utbi states “They capitulated and con¬ 
sented to serve under the banners of the Sultan. Then they 
opened the gate and humbly offered their services ” (Utbi 
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). Thus the impregnable fort with its immense riches fell 
into the hands of Mahmud who permanently occupied it and 
kept trusty guards there, when he retired. It appears that the 
Trigarta kings lost their kingdom in the plains henceforward, 
and they must have-further retired into the hills. They., however, 
took back the fort, it is said, in 1044 A. D. at the suggestion of 
the kings of Delhi after a seige of 4 months. Utbi does not 
relate the throwing down of any temple or the destruction 
of any idol at Kangra Kot as other historians do. But 
it is nowhere stated of what deity the idol was. irom 
inquiries at Kangra it appears to us that there was a famous 
temple of Devi Ambika there, distinct, of course, from the 
Devi of JwalamukhI which is about 20 miles distant from Kot 
KangrS. The Devi idol must have been, as already stated, 
destroyed by Mahmud and it was replaced by the Kangra king 
when he retook the fort. 

The later history of Kangra kings upto 1200 A. D., the 
end of our period, is soon told. Kalhana mentions king 
Indrachandra in 1040 A. D. and he must be the king who took 
the fort back. We do not find any mention of any later king 
in Kangra except for a reference to a king of Trigarta defeated 
by the Turks in Jonarfija’s Rajataranginl. He fled to Kashmir 
and with the help of Jayasinha about 1150 A. D. retook his 
kingdom after defeating the Turkish invader. It is not 
necessary to give mere names of kings from the Vam£§.vali of 
Katoch kings which is undoubtedly one of the most reliable 
Vama^valis in the Himalayan states down to the end of our 
period, as nothing particular can be related about these kings. 
We have already given a description of the fort of Kangra and 
its temples in chapter X Book VI. 








CHAPTER XIX. 

RAI PITHAURA, THE LAST HINDU HERO-EMPEROR. 

ihe history of the life of this last Hindu chivalrous 
emperor of India has been given in great detail in the Rasi 
supposed to be composed by Chand Bhat, a contemporary of 
Prithviraj. But as the present Rasa has nearly wholly trans¬ 
formed the probable original nucleus and as many events and 
statements given therein have been proved untrue from trust¬ 
worthy records, it is difficult to determine which part of its 
account is true. There are two historical poems, however, 
which will assist us, first, the PrithvIraja-Vijaya-kavya con - 
posed by a Kashmiri court-poet of Prithviraj himself first 
brought to notice by Btihler and later by Mr. Harbilas Sard* 
of Ajmer (J. R, A. S. 1913) and second, HammlrkSvya pub¬ 
lished by J. S. Kirtane. The first is, however, incomplete and 
floes not come down to tho close of Prithviraja’s oareer; while 
the second devotes itself more to the glory of Hammira a des¬ 
cendant of Prithviraj. We will try to construct an account 
of the life of this hero from all these sources, using the Risi 
account so far as it is probable and uncontradicted. 

In an inscription of Prithviraj himself found at Madacapur 
and recorded by him in 1182 A.D. after defeating Paramardideva 
Chandella, we are told that Prithviraj was son of Somes vara 
and grandson of Arnoraja, Unfortunately, though the practice 
of inscriptions often is, the names of the mother of Prithviraj 
*nd Somesvara are not given. The RasS makes a daughter of 
AnangapSla of Delli, mother of Prithviraj; but the Hammira 
kftvya and PrithvirSja-Vijaya state that he was born of a 
Chedi Haihaya princess namod Karpuradevi, whioh of course 
is the more reliable statement. Prithviraj according to the 
TUs* was born in Ananda St, 1115 or A. D. 1149 and 
when he died he was 43 years old, which gives correctly the 
year of his death viz. 1192 A. D. Tod gives the date of Pri~ 
ihvir&ja’s birth as St. 1215 or A. D. 1158 whioh makes his a-o a, 
the time of his last battle, 34 years. Rai Bahadur Gaurishanker 
Ojba thinks that the date ought to be St. 122S> or A P, 1168 
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which would make him 24 years old at the time of his death, 
which seems incredible. 


From the Bijolia inscription (J. A. S. Bengal LV part 1 pp. 
31—40) we are certain that VIsaladeva or Vigraha III conquered 
Delhi and this event from Vlsala’s inscription on^the Siwalik 
pillar at Delhi the exact date of which is 9th April 1164 
(Kielhorn L A. XIX p. 218) must have happened sometime 
about December 1163. The Bijolia inscription mentions 
Prithviraja II as ruling after Vlsala and making a grant to a 
Jain temple and after him Somesvara as ruling and also 
making another grant to another Jain temple. The date of this 
Bijolia inscription is 1170 A. D. We have two inscriptions of 
Prithvlbhata or Prithviraj II dated 1167 and 1169 (E I. VIII 
Kielhorn). Thus we are certain that he came to the throne 
some time between 1164 and 1167 and ruled till the end of 
1169, when Somesvara succeeded him. How long he ruled 
after 1170 is not clear. Gaurishanker thinks that he ruled till 
St. 1236 or 1179 A. D.; and at that time Prithviraj was a 
minor, the government being carried on by his mother during 
his minority according to the Prithvlraja-Vijaya Kavya, But 
in 1182 he was grown up and powerful enough to defeat 
Paramardideva. If we take him 21 years old at this time then 
his birth would be about 1161 A. D. and his age would -be 18 at 
tne time of Some6vara*s death in the 1179 which would not 
make him for a Hindu prince a minor and this would 
contradict Prifchviraja-Vijaya. It is, therefore, probable that 
Somesvara did not rule so late as 1179 A. D. but [ruledjtill 
about 1175 A, D. We thus have four uncertain dates for the 
birth of Prithviraj viz. (1) 1149 A. D., Vaisakha Badi 2 (May) 
according to the Rasa (2) Prithviraj-Vijaya gives the following 
date and positions of planets viz: Jyestha Badi 12, being after 
the end of bright Vaisakha and Mars in Capricorn, Satuui in 
Aquarius, Jupiter in Pisces, Sun in Aries, Moon in Taurus and 
Mercury in Jemini, (this gives no clue to the year of his birth)* 

® A'Ort&c curious we mar state that tbc horoscope of Prithviraja according to the 
Kasa is different from the one which results from the positions given above But even 
are imagery as it Is impossible that on Jyestha Badi 12 the sun cat. be in 
Arfes and the moon in Taurus. The Rasa date of birth it Saka 1071 Vaishikha Vadva 2 
f A,D, l MW j and the Vljaya date is Jyeshtba Vadya 12 (Purnimauta month); this mi.» mty 
belimd though (he year may be nnctrfaiiii taken lo be 115® A D, or Saka 109!. 
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8 accord ingtc Tod and (4) 1168 according to Gaurishanker, 
Somesvara at the time of the birth of Prithviraj was not king. 
It is related that during the rule of his brother Vigraha III he 
resided at the court of Jayasinha Sidharaja of Anhilwad whose 
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daughter Kanchanadevi was his mother. He came to Ajmer on 
the death of Prithviraj IL And he ruled there for some yoarsi 
as is also proved by his copper coins found. The place of 
Frith viraja s birth is given by the Rasa as Delhi; but it must 
have been Anhilwad or Tripur the capital of the Chedis, the former 
being mentioned by Prithviraj-Vijaya (J. R. A. S. 9913 p. 276). 


Having discussed the date as also the place of birth of 
Prithviraj we will go on to speak of his marriages. He must 
have been certainly a precocious boy and according to the 
Rajput fashion of the day and indeed Hindu practice generally 
of the time, he must have married early. The Rasa mentions 
many queens of his; but the first and notable of them was 
InchhinI daughter of Jaita Paramara of Abu. The Rasa story 
of this marriage is, however, absurd. An elder daughter of the 
Paramara chief of Abu was married to Chaulukya king Bhlma; 
who, learning of the great beauty of her younger sister, insisted 
on marrying that princess also. Her father, however, gave her in 
marriage to Prithviraj. The kingdom of Abu was invaded 
consequence by Bhlma. Prithviraj moved against Bhlma who 
thereupon, incited Shihabuddin to attack Prithviraja from the 
no ? th . w ^ ile he himself attacked him from* the south. 
Prithviraj and liis general Kaimasa, however, defeated them 
severally; Shihabuddin being even captured. (The Rfisa, by 
an amazing exaggeration, makes Prithviraj capture Shiha¬ 
buddin several times releasing him each time through 
gonerosity). The story seems improbable, though we may 
believe that Prithviraj was married to InchhinI a Paramara 
princess and that he had a fight with Bhola Bhlma of Gujarat 
for gome reason in which the latter was defeated. 


We need not describe the other queens of Prithviraj men 
tioned by the Rasa; but we must notice his last queen viz: 
°>anyogita daughter of Jaichand GahadavAla king of Kanauj. 
The Rasa makes a most poetical story of this marriage. Tt 
represents Jaichand holding a svayamvara of his daughter 
and Prithviraj being his enemy was not only not invited, but 
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lerision, an image of his in the dress of a Bhaldar or mace 
iearer was placed at the entrance of the marriage hall. 
Sanyogita who had already been married to Prithviraj in a 
dream by the god 'Kali threw the garland of marriage round 
the neck of his image. The chivalrous Prithviraj seized the 
princess and carried her off, fighting through the army of 
Jaichand. This story is too enchanting to be true; but it is 
difficult to reject it altogether as some do and we believe that 
Prithviraj to whom Sanyogita must have communicated her 
love like Juliet, by a sudden raid on Kanauj must have 
carried her off. Svayamvaras were obsolete at this time, though 
described by Chand in the Rasa and by Bilhana in Vikraman- 
kacharitra, a little earlier (1125 A, D.). This love story has, 
however, immortalized the name of Prithviraj as much as his 
defeat of Shihabuddin Ghori. Sir Vincent Smith places this 
marriage in 1175 A. D. following probably the Rasa (E. H. I* 
p. 387 3rd Ed); but if we believe that Prithviraj was bom in 1158 
according to Tod, he would be only 17 years old in 1175 A. I); 
(according to the Rasa he would be 26 years old) and further 
the fall of Prithviraj would come 17 years after this marriage. 
But the RSsS represents the fall as coming soon after the 
marriage and it is probable, therefore, that this event happened 
at least 10 years later i.e. about 1185 A. D. which date indeed, 
we find, is given in the Rasa and not 1175 A. D. 

^We need not mention the many incidents in tha life of 
of i rithviraj described by the Rasa such as the destruction of 
Kaimasa, his most able minister and general. It is sufficient 
if we mention the probable wars which Prithviraj must have 
waged beside his war with Mahomedans. The most important 
and powerful kingdoms in Northern India then were those of 
Gujarat, Bundelkhand and Panchala or Kanauj, ruled by 
Ob&lukyas, Chandellas and GahadavSlas. And the kings in 
these at this time were also able and powerful viz. Bhlma, 
Paramardideva and Jaichand, With each one of them 
Prithviraj fought and established his superiority over them. 
Each of ^hese wars is full of chivalroifc incidents which it 
would he out of place here to detail, such as the story of Alha 
and TJdhalha of the Banaphara clan, two heroes who had beei. 
driven away by Paramardideva but who by the entreaty of 
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ieir mother and for the sake of their mother-land came back 
'^ h ° b “ to fi ? ht with PrithvirSj when he attacked it and 
died fighting with him. The whole poem of Chand is full of 
such daring incidents, so dear to the chivalrous Rajputs and 
us deserves the vast popularity it enjoys in Rajputana. The 
istOTian, however, is unable to accept these stories as historical 
evidenof 86 ^ 8 corroboratin 8 epigraphic or other reliable 

A D andth rr r ^^“dideva waged in 1182 
A D and flie latter was conquered; as appears from Prithvi- 

St M8d8DPUra SD territory 

The summary of Prithviraja-Vijaya-KAvya given by Mr. 
Harbfias Sarda m J. R. A. S. 1913 contains no details either 
about Pnthvirajas marriages or his wars. It mentions two 
ministers KadambavSsa and Bhuvanika-Malla who were great 
warriors; but even their achievements are not mentioned 
However it introduces at the end a messenger from Gujarat 
announcing its victory over Shihabuddin. This was after 
PrithvIrSja was major and himself ruling. The battle as stated 
m Gujarat history was fought in 1119 A. D. and PrithvirAja 
appears then to have been major at this date TTic « 

must have lasted for r. short time only * mXn °?, ty 

On the disastrous results of these wars «,;u, iv, • . 

kiues ?nd T he bone of intention among Rajput 
ST'Jk t P ° Werful king tried t0 it; even ^the 

SSravartTn ka T> 88 W ° T ****’ Called theiMelves Konkana- 
wa, t Tt oon, Petitor of PrithTirSj to Imperial digM- v 

wasialte of Kanauj whose grand-father Qovindaohandra 
was "wre ^ °” lperor ® ver the whole °f Northern India;that position 
as wrested from his son by Visaladeva in about 1160 A D and 
■fie conquest and annexation of Delhi added to the power of the 

ri-bv-i. 

H*™ , P ° Wer t0 168181 the Mahomedans under Gfcori. 

ltflnftU 7 w to the conquest of both, we go on to describe. 
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NOTEj-1 RASA DATES IN PRITHIRAJA’S LIFE. 



The Raia gives five dates 
Edn. of the R5s5 p. 140). viz. 

1 Birth 

2 Adoption 3t Delhi. 

3 Fight with KaimSsa. 

4 Kanauj expedition 

5 Final fight and death. 


of events in the life of Prithvlraj (Benares 

1115 Anand St. =1149 A. D.=1205 V. E. 
1122 M =1156 „ =1213 „ 

1140 „ =1174 „ =1231 „ 

1157 „ =1185 „ =1242 „ 

1158 „ =1192 „ =1249 „ 


NOTE:—2 THE OLD DELHI OF PRITHVlRAJA. 

From “ the Seven Cities of Delhi** of Gordon and from ancient Maho- 
medan accounts and Indian records, as well as from a personal inspection 
of the locality, an idea may be formed and given of the old city of Delhi 
ruled by PrithvIrSja. Indrapastha appears, from Mahomedan records, to 
have existed separately in the time of Kutubuddin and at a distance from 
',he Delhi of PrithvirSja. This is probably the same place which is now 
known as Indrapat. To the south-west of it, at a distance of about two 
miles, AnangapSla Tomara built a fort called even then Lalkot, and 
founded a oity which may be the same as the modem small town of 
Mehrauli. ThiB Lalkot is the same place as where now stands Kutubuddin*s 
mosque; the ancient iron pillar, believed to have been brought from 
Mathura and set up by AnangapSla, being in the centre of the court-yard 
of this mosque. At present the western wall of the Kutub mosque Is not 
standing. In AnangapSla’s fort, there must have been many Jain and 
Hindu temples. These were thrown down by Kutubuddin and their beauti¬ 
fully carved pillars were utilized by him Jfor building the four sides of the 
court-yard of the mosque. That Kutubuddin preserved the carvings of these 
pillars and allowed the iron pillar to stand where it was set up, shows the 
greatness of that first Mahomedan Indian emperor. “How the iron pillar 
(dating probably from the 5th century A. C.) so long remains without 
rusting is a thing which manufacturers of the present day long to explain. 
It is a single shaft about 17 tons in weight. It was originally raised to 
Vishnu (by a king named Chandra as an inscription on it states ) and 
probably had a Garuda upon it**. “All honour is due to Kutubuddin for 
leaving it in front of the mosque (and taking it in the centre of its court¬ 
yard while the Moslem conquerors of Rhodes sold the Colossus there to a 
Jew for the brass, ** (FergussoD). ** There are pillars of Jain temples of 
the same order as those on Mt. Abu”—(Fcrgusson) but “there are others 
of ILiidu temples with carvings showing cow and calf and Krishna and his 
mother” (Fansbawe). There can be distinctly seen the head ofKIrti- 




nnikha with rows of teeth clearly markable, who is a well-known servant 
of Siva. The fort of Anangapala was extensive enough apparently to 
contain many nalaoes and temples. 

Ibis fort and city of Delhi was founded by AnaugapSla Tomara in 
aoout 1052 A. D. in which year Vie pillar was set up there aocorumg to an 
ascription on the pillar itself. A hundred yeers later the Chlhamlnas 
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conquered it and annexed the Tomara kingdom. Prithvlraja is said to 
have extended the city end built a wall round it. “The wall of PrithvirBja 
can be traced round the Kutub mosque.” There is still a portion of the 
wall standingi with bastion-towers, to the v;est of the moaque'at a distance 
of some two furlongs, which may be the wall of a city or another circum- 
vallating wall of the fort itself. We have to imagine a ground fort round 
about the present Kutub Minar “rising like a mountain*' (Taj-ul-Ma’sir). 

The name of the new city and the fort appears to be really Dhillika, a 
new name given by the Tomara* so far as we can see. The name in this 
form is used in two inscriptions already quoted, viz., the Bijolia inscription 
dated St. 1226 or 1169 A. D. and the well inscription of 1336 A. D. 
which distinctly states that the city was founded by the Tomaras and 
subsequently ruled by the ChahamSnas. Thus tbe name Delhi goes back 
to about 1050 A. D. What the name means is not clear as the original 
form DhillikS is difficult to be converted into its Sanskrit equivalent. It 
is a Prakrit word meaning loose as the modern vernacular word means, 
and there may be some truth in the legend usually mentioned about 
the city’s name. 
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CHAPTER XX. 




SHIHABUDDIN GHORI, AND HIS CONFLICT 
WITH PxvITHVlBlJ. 

Panjab fell before Mahmud, Turkish king of Ghazni • 
Northern India fell before Shihabuddin, Afghan king of Ghor, It 
is, therefore, necessary to give a short account of this king 
before we proceed to narrate the history of the fall of *he 
Kajput kingdoms of Northern India, in the same way as w> 
gave an account of the rise of the Turkish kingdom of Ghazni 
before we gavo the history of the downfall of the Panjsb. 

Ghor is a mountainous territory to the northwest of Ghazni 
peopled by Afghans and the king and people of Ghor were 
originally Hindus, as elsewhere in Afghanistan. They were 
converted to Mahomedanism before and during the days of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. The kings of Ghor ruled in subordination 
to the Sultans of Ghazni for long time, till in the tTme of 
Sultan Bahram a quarrel arose between them Bahram 
unnecessarily first killed Kutubuddin Ghori and then his brother 
Saifuddin with the greatest possible indignity at Ghazni 
Allauddin, their brother, vowed vengeance and marohed on 
Ghazni, when Bahram marched out of Ghazni to , 

72 * f rrt u ,orco r *» » f szztz 

force. By the bravery of certain heroes, Allauddin was able to 
defeat the elephant force as also the army of Bahram who flea 
.eaving Ghazni to the tender mercies of Allauddin. A most 
terrible vengeance was exacted by him from Ghazni which was 
plundered and burnt for seven days continuously. Every man 
that was found there was slain and the women and children 
were made slaves. He destroyed all the palaces of the 
Mahmudi kings which had no equals in the world. ” After 
that he returned to Ghor with the remains of bis brothers and 
ce interred them in the tombs of their ancestors ( Tabafcat-i- 
^ asm E. II p. 289). A terrible vengeanoe indeed on the 
people for the fault of their king 1!! Bahram fled to India but 
' ° °? tho way - Allauddin Ghori for this act of crueltv k 
properly called JahSu-soz or burner f the world. After his 
4 $ 
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eath his son succeeded him and after his death within a short 
time Ghiyasuddin Muhammad bin Sam, his cousin, succeeded 
in Ferozkoh, the capital of Ghor. His brother Muez-ud-din 
Muhammad bin Sam became king of Ghazni in 1172 A. D. The 
Gozz Turks who held the possession of Ghazni for twelve years, 
th<* Mahmudi Sultan Khusru having fled to India, were driven 
away by him. He ruled in behalf of his brother Ghiyasuddin 
but was virtually master. He was an ambitious energetic king 
and naturally formed the design of conquering all the Indian 
territory of the Mahmudi Sultans of Ghazni and of conquering 
Hindustan itself. Muhammad Ghori was also called Shiha- 
buddin or 4 flaming star of religion.’ 


He first conquered Multan and the adjoining territory in 
1175 ; and in 1178 A. D. he led his array by way of Uchh and 
Multan against Naharwala. The Rai of Naharwala was a 
minor ( the name Bhlma is wrongly given here by the Tabakat, 
it ought to have been Mulaifija as we have already seen in 
Guja- at history; he was, however, elder brother of Bhlma ) but 
the Rai had a large army and many elephants and the Sultan 
was defeated and compelled to retreat. 


In 1179 A D. he took Peshawar and two years later he 
advanced against Lahore which was the capital of the Mahmudi 
8 >ltan Khusru, The power of the Ghaznavides was on the 
decline and their glory was departing Khusru Malek sent his 
son as hostage and an elephant as present and he was spared 
this t me, Muhammad Ghori thereafter turned his attention 
towards Sind and conquered Debai and the surrounding country 
upto the sea. In 1184 he again marched towards Lahore, 
ravaged the country, founded the town and foit of Sialkot and 
finally took Lahore. Khusru Malek could offer no resistance; 
he came forth peacefully to meet the Sultan and was made a 
prisoner and he was subsequently sent to Ferozkoh the capita! 
of Ghor and thence to a fort with his son in 1191 A. D. and 
there put to death about 1205 A. D. This conduct and fate of 
the last Ghaznavide Sultan reminds one of the similar conduct 
and fate of the Sultan of Bijapur before Auranzjeb. Muezuddin 
appointed a governor in Lahore and the father of the author of 
the Tabakat, Kazi of the army of Hindustan a- d then returned 



( E. II p. 295 ). Thus was substituted in the Panjab 
a new dynasty of rulers in place of the effete old Mahmudi 
dynasty and a new ambitious powerful king came to the throne 
of Ghazni, who had the energy and ambition, though not the 
greatness, of Mahmud and who fought with the Rajput kings of 
Northern India as neighbouring kings must always do. 


HI8 CONFLICT WITH PRITHVIRaJ. 


The important kingdom in his immediate neighbourhood 
was the kingdom of Ajmer and Delhi ruled by PrithvirSj and 
the two emperors were equally matched in their personal 
capacities and the extent of their resources. The history of 
this conflict is differently told in the RasS of Chand and the 
Taj-ul-Ma’sir of Nizamuddin followed by the Tabakafc-i-Naeiri. 
Both sides exaggerate the merits of their heroes; but historically 
considered, the account of the Taj and the 'iabakat, written 
about 20 and 50 years respectively after the event, is more 
reliable than the almost fabulous account given in the Rasa 
amplified to its present form nearly 300 years after Prithvir&ja, 
We will, therefore, mainly follow the account of these 
Mahomedan writers and try to test it historically ; though it 
may be regretted that the Taj is net more detailed and less 
poetioal, in fact is not to be compared with the well-known 
chronicle of Mahmud by Utbi. 

W e may first notice the extract from the Tabakat given by 
Elliot II (p. 295.;. The first attack was made by Muhammad 
Ghori who invaded Hindu territory and seized the fort of 
oirhind and placed it under a Mahomedan governor. *' Rai 
Pithaura came up against the fort and the Sultan faced him at 
NaTain. All the Rais of Hindustan were with the Rai Kola 'a 
term of abuse ). * Probably Prithvlraja for this conflict, in 
order to nip in the bud his aggression by Mahomedans against 
Hindus, collected a confederate Hindu army and then advanced 
"gainst the Sultan, But there is no corroborating evidence 
from epigraphic records to prove this confederacy. “ In the 
hghfc, the Sultan seizing a lance attacked Govindrai of Delhi 
who was riding an elephant, the Sultan being on horseback. 
The Sultan drove his lance into the mouth of Govindrai ai d 
knocked down fcwtftof hie tefeth*. The Rai, however, by hie bi<*r 
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tided severely one arm of his adversary. The Sultan reined 
back his horse and turned aside. As the Sultan began to totter 
on his horse, an intrepid young Afghan sprang upon the 
Sultan’s horse and supported him and took the horse safely away. 
But the army thinking the Sultan killed, gave way and fled ; 
and thus was inflicted a severe defeat upon the Mahomedans.” 


Whether this account is true and whether the defeat was 
not, in the usual fashion, due to superior numbers or superior 
tactics or superior heroism, we need not discuss. One thing 
may be said, however, that the Mahomedans, even according to 
their account, like the Hindus, fled unbeaten because of the 
report of the death of their king. This is not strange. Eastern 
armies fight not for nations but for kings. The Mahomedans were 
no more fired by a national sentiment than the Hindus; and 
the substitute of a religious for a national sentiment was equal 
on both the sides. Certain it is that in this battle, Skihabuddiu 
Ghori was signally defeated (1191 A. D.). 


The tradition among the Hindus is, as recorded in the 
RasS, that the Sultan was captured. The story of Dhlra Pun- 
dlra given in the R5s§. is clearly fictitious ; but it is possible 
that when Govindrai (who is not mentioned in the RSsa at all 
and who is represented as killed in the next conflict with Pri- 
thvlraj ) inflicted a severe wound on the Sultan and he began 
to totter on his horse, he may have been seized by Pundir and 
finally captured- The Sultan was allowed to return by Prith- 
vir&j after a ransom of 30 elephants and five hundred horses 
was taken from him. This much may bo historically true. 
The Taj does not mention this defeat at all but discreetly 
begins with the Sultan’s next advance against Prithvlr&ja. It 
is, of course, entirely unbelievable as alleged by the RSsa that 
the Sultan was many times captured in battle and at each time 
released and sent back by Prithvlraja. This is the usual redu¬ 
plication of events noticeable from the story of Krishna in the 
Par&nas down to the story of Munja by the chroniclers who is 
supposed to have six times defeated and captured Taila Chain • 
kya of Kalyan (see VoL II p. 120). But an exaggeration like 
this generally has some truth behind it and we may believe 
Sbihabuddm was captured in this battle and released on 
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0111 i ust °3 Jaipal was released by Mahmud after hie first 
defeat on a similar ransom. * 

Whatever be the reality of this incident, the fact that the 
Sultan was defeated in this battle is accepted on both sides. 
Hie place of this battle is given as Narain which, in the origi- 
na , must be larain. The scene is said to be on the Sarsuti but 
unningham thinks that the exact site was on the banks of the 
Raukshi nvfer, four miles south of Tirauri and ten miles to the 
■curk. K ”“ al * “ Tirauri is also called Azimabad” (note 

Elliot U p. 29*). The Karnal Gazetteer (1918) gives the latest 
information and states (p. 10) that the battle was fought at 
Naruina a village in the Nai Wafi in the Nardak. 12 miles 
south of Thanesar and 3 miles from Taraori. 

The Tabakat proceeds to relate that when the Sultan retired, 
Prithvlraja invested the fort of Sirhind for 13 months. If 
this is true it can not be believed that the Sultan was captured 
in battle and released. For one condition of such release would 
naturally have been the surrender of the fort which had been 
wrongly seized by the Sultan; and probably the fight would 
not have been continued or even renewed so soon. The Sultan 
according to the Tabakat made fresh preparations and returned 
to the fight with an overwhelming force. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’sir suppresses all this and begins with the 
fatement that the Sultan sent a venerable reliable man to 

; r: C f^ S ,T n f/ ithvIraja t0 aooe P fc Islam and subordina¬ 
te to the Sultan ; thus giving the affair a wholly religious 
aspect. It does not seem to us that Muhammad Ghori’s war 
upon India was from religious motives as that of Mahmud 

was, though Mahommedan writers naturally give it this form. 

^ he war was waged solely for aggression and extension of 
dominion as the more truly historical Tabakat describes. 

The Taj gives no details about this final conflict but merely 
says .lat the array of Islam was victorious and a hundred 
housand Hindus swiftly “departed to the fire of hell.” The 
moia truly historical Tabakat gives interesting details. Quot- 
ng an eye -witness who was in the army, it states that :hc 

Ri«S and '**“ C * Ma ,Ms Imi,c wlll<:b tUinIy f«llca!»» »1« the 

;n alter Rabar wbo first nstvi sans in India is fhe 18th onftuv 
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army of Islam numbered a hundred and twenty thousand 
horsemen clad in armour. The numbers on the Hindu side are 
not given. “Before the Sultan arrived, the fort had capitulated 
and the Hindu army was encamped in the vicinity of Narain.” 
It thus appears that the site of the second battle was nearly 
the same as before. The tactics adopted at this battle are 
described by the Tabakat as follows: — 


“The Sultan drew up his battle array, leaving his main 
body in the rear with the banners, canopies and elephants. The 
light-armoured horsemen were made into four divisions of 
10,000 each and were directed to advance and to harass the 
enemy, on the right, on the left, in the front and in the rear. 
When the enemy collected his forces to attack, they were to 
support each other and to charge at full speed. By these tac¬ 
tics the enemy was worsted, the Almighty gave us the viotory 
over them and they fled**, (p. 297). 


The manner of fighting adopted by the Mahomedans at 
this momentous battle as described above appears similar to 
that adopted by Mahmud in his battles with Jaipal and Ananda- 
p&la; frequent attacks by bodies of cavalry and a final attaok 
by a reserve force, a measure also adopted by Ahmed Shah 
Abdali. How the Hindus fought cannot be stated as the des¬ 
criptions in the R&sfi are imaginary and as the author copies 
the Mah8.bb5.rata in describing Vyuhas in the form of birds or 
animals, and the description is not from an eye-witness but 
from a poet who wrote centuries afterwards. But that the 
fighting was tough and the battle was severely contested 
appears clear from the single sentence of the Tabakat. “The 
Almighty gave us the victory”. There being no superiority of 
arms as at Assays or at Plassey, and there being no laok of 
heroism on the side of the Hindus, we may take it that the 
battle was not a walk over, as may perhaps be thought. It 
cannot be gainsaid that PrithvIrSja fought most bravely in this 
final fight and that fate was against him at this time. The story 
of the RSsS that Prithvlraja after his marriage with Sanyogita 
gave himself up solely to pleasure and neglected the army is 
probably fictitious And th*s is doubly true when we remem¬ 
ber that Prithvlraja was not in Dtelhi as the reffreWfcts 




3KIKABUDDIN GHOitI, AND HIS CONFLICT 
uddln A ?hL Th ^ mP °f a . n0e ° f ° 6!hi oomn »enoea from Kutub- 

s _.o fC 

•tor *«■»«?. tr. n t “^“‘T “ lhe 

tha death of Muhammad Ghori at th e £* * rU8 c a, l C0unt * 

assassins on the south bank of *ha !v,,i u j D f b of Gakk har 

The real manner of Prithvbftja’s death^n " been f ° rgottei! - 
mystery like that of Bhaoosaheb or Ja’nlr j ** 11 remains a 

Tho two accounts of Z tXZ diff ‘ ZP?*** 

merely records that “Pithaum alTghLd from L ^ ^ 
mounted a horse and gal lopped off but he w»« s elephant, 
Sarsuti and sent to hell The ^"! daW 

that the Rai of Ajmer 

spared. At Ajmer where he wa s taken he was dJt ! ?. WSS 
intrigue (which is only obscurely hinted) ’and orde« * ^ *“ SD 
fore, given for his being beheaded and a ! Were ’ tbere ' 
severed the head of that accursed wretch a 5 COn * 1I « I 7 

this state of the evidenoe it is diffinnH *' , fr ° m bls bod 7”- In 
met his death; but we prefer to h c r ° e , 01< ^ e bovv PnthvlrSj 

•aptured on the Sarsuti and immedi»7i tbat Pr ithvlraja was 
Tabakat relates. immediately put to death as the 
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NOTE1 MUHAMMAD GHORI AND PRITIXVIRAJ. 

The translation of the Tabakat by Raverty gives a somewhat different 
wording from Elliot and states “ When the ranks -were duly raart : alled, 
the Sultan seized a lance and attacked the elephant on which Gi vindrai 
of Delhi was mounted and on whioh elephant ho moved about in frr nt of 
the battle. The Sultan struck Govindrai on the mouth and he launched 
a javelin at the Saltan and inflicted a very severe wound. The Sultan 
turned his charger’s head round and recoded and from the agony of the 
wound he was unable to continue on horseback any longer. Defeat befell 
the army of Islam and it was irretrievably routed. The Sultan was very 
nearly falling from his horse, seeing which a Khilji stripling recognised the 
Sultan and sprang up behind and supporting him in his arms urged the 
horse with his voice and brought him out cf the field of battle. On the 
Muhamadan forces not seeing the SultaD, lamentations broke from them 
and t'ioy reached a place where the defeated army was safe from pursuit. 
Suddenly the Saltan rtrrived. (p. 431). 

Raverty in his note gives here the different account given by later 
authors and the account of Firishta as also of modern English historians based 
on the last. Firishta gives the a^my cf Pithora as amounting to two lakhs 
of men and 3,000 elephants. He also states that the-right and left wings 
had already been defeated a id bad turned their faces; and that the oultan in 
the centre not heeding this led a furious assault. One account lastly 
states that the Sultan fell from his horse and was not known till night 
when siaves came searching for him among the slain on the battlefield. 
AU this gives plausibility to the R2*S aoooui tthat the Sultan was captured. 

I rora . .io Tabakat even, it is clear that the Sultan was far from his men 

when wounded and turning back went on somehow for some time. It is 

hkoly that Dhlra PundTra, a young Rajput from the Hindu side, seeing his 
condition rushed on and seized him. That he was set free and asked to 
hghf. aga.n is not inconsistent with the chivalrous character of rdthvirSj 
who perhaps imitated the tradition of Munja releasing his enemy Taila six 
awes. It may further ba added that Mahmud had released JaipSl on 
ransom though he knew he would have to fight with him again. 

NOrE:—2 MAHOMEDAN TACTICS AT THE LAST BATTLE 

Tho translation of the Tab«kat by Raverty gives the following some¬ 
what different version of the fighting in the last battle with PrithvirSja 
(p. 467). “ The Sultan made the disposition of his forces. The centre 
division of the army, baggage, banners, canopy and elephants were left 
several miles behind. He marshalled his ranks end advanced leisurely. 
The light-armed and unencumbered horsemen he had divided into four 
divisions end had appointed them to act against the infidels on four sides 
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M&rng u on the right and left, front and rear, 10,000 mounted archer^ 
should keep the infidel force in play and when their elephants, horsemen 
and foot advanced to the attack, you are to face about and keep the 
distance of a horse’s course in front of them. The Mnssalrafin force kept 
the instructions and having wearied the unbelievers* force. Almighty God 
gave the viotory to Islam and the infidel host was overthrown. ” 


Major Raverty, a military officer remarks on this that the tactics 
above described are not quite clear. It is impossible for us to make any 
comment from the military point. But it is necessary to remark that in all 
the three great battles which Mabomedans won (two by Mahmud and 
one by Shihabuddin) the Mahomedan cavalry did great execution. The 
Hindus usually relied on their elephant force. Indeed in inscriptions, the 
usual praise is that the warriors broke ooen the temples of elephants. But 
from the days of Alexander elephants in India could not withstand trained 
cavalry. Elephants were used no doubt by Mahmud against the Turks 
of Turkestan but their cavalry was unaccustomed to the sight of elenhar.ts, 
Secondly, harassing and attacking the enemy both in front and rear is a 
great factor in securing victory, Shihabuddin purposely advanced slowly 
so as to allow his cavalry divisions to reach the enemy’s front and rear. 
The ancient Hindu mode of fighting including Vyffbas of the MahBbhSrata 
ho s yet to be studied by modern experts but we may remark that the 
Hindus were straight fighters and did not adopt deceptions or even sur¬ 
prizes. Lastly a BtroDg reserve and a final attack in the centre by such 
reserve is often' effective. Elephants, moreover, when defeated are a source 
of terror and destruction to their own force. Shihabuddin in this battle kept 
his elephants several miles behind. 


NOTE: 3 THE RASA ACCOUNT OF THE LAST BATTLE. 

It would be interesting to give here a summary of the account given in 
the FrithvIrSj Rasa of the final fatal fight of PrithvIrSja with Shihabuddin 
Ghori, almost wholly imaginary as it is. We have often said that the RSs5 
is plainly modelled after the MahSbh5rata. Following it. it first give3 
the numerous evil omens that preceded the fight; it tells even of a curse 
on I rithvTraja. It speaks further of PrithvIrAja having entirely neglected 
state affairs in Lis infatuation oTer his new queen 8anyogitS. Also it 
states that FrithvirSja had affronted his sardar H&hulTrai who oonse* 
quectly left him, went to Kangra and Induced Shihabuddin to attack 
RrithvirSja. There is ro corroboration of this in Mahomedan aeoounts. 
i he whole description of this battle seems to indicate that the Rajputs 
were already overpowered with a sen»e of the impending doom like the 
Marathas at Pauipat. This is not what Mahomedan accounts would 
lead us to believe. PrithvirSja had conquered in the first battle and in 
overweexjjrjg confidence had even released Ghori The fort of Sirbind h d 
ah° just fallen. But the Rasa misrepresents the whole st vy aDd gives a 
different time and place to this conflict, Wfl have seen that the battle wa*, 
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The RSsS makes the battle come after some years after the capture of 
Shihabuddin and while PrithvirSj was whiling away hia time with Sanyo- 


gits in Delhi. The place is given as the plain of Panipat ; the whole 
Kurukshetra may be called the plain of Panipat; but though near enough, 
the battle cannot be called a tattle of Panipat. 

The forces of Shihabuddin are described as numbering one lakh horse, 
nine lakh foot and ten thousand elephants. This is plainly an exaggera¬ 
tion. The Hindu army is estimated once at 80 thousand and again at 70 
thousand. This is probably a correct estimate. PrifchvIrSja’s force must 
have been reduced by fatalities in the previous fight and also in the 
Investiture of the fort of Sirhind. It seemB that in this fight the Mabo- 
medan army given as 125 thousand horse by their own writers outnumbered 
the Hindu army. 


The disposition of the Hindu army, imaginary as it is. is given as 
follows:—Samarasinha on the left with 33 thousand supported by many 
sardars; on the right was Jaitrao Faram5ra with 21; in the van was 
Chamundarai with 19, and in the centre was Prithviraja overlooking the 
battle with 10 thousand. This is also a description in the Mah3bh5rata 
fashion; and many names of noted ancestors of modern Rajput families 
are given as being with one or other army, a detail which is of perennial 
interest to the Rajput clans of India. 


The practice of sending proposals of peace at the final moment and 
making recriminations, old as the MahSbbarata and recent as tbe modern 
European war, has also not been neglected. But the unhistorioal nature of 
the messages is apparent when Shihabuddin demands half the Panjab only 
and delivery of the heir-apparent as hostage. Tbe whole of the Panjab 
was already in the possession of Ghori. Indeed that province with 
Lahore was in the possession of the Llahomedans for nearly t^o hundred 
years before this battle. 

•.ho actual fight goes od lor -.three or four days and different Vydbas 
described in the Mahabhilrata are also mentioned. Usually the fight re¬ 
solves itself into duels between the different chiefs on both sides. In detail 
of imaginary lighting < he Rasa: equals the MahSbhSrata. And it follows it 
even in making repetit ions. PrithvirSia is four times described as captured, 
i. i ithvirSja slays many with his arrows, his sword and finally his dagger 
be ; ore ho is seized. He is taken to Ghazni and there kept in prison and 
blinded. The story of PrithvrrSja killing Shihabud lin even in bis blindnesB 
by his unerring aim, bearing the mere voice of Shihabuddin is the final 
embellishment of the BasS story which we have already disbelieved as a 
vengeance Story likely to be conoocted. 

It may be added that, as in the MahabhSrata fight, all tbe leading 
general^ on tbe side cf PrithvIrSja are shown as killed in battle after deeds 
of great heroism. The date of the fight ie, however,' given eorreotiy as 
da 7ikrama Samvat lUJS which ie equivalent fp 1192 A. J)« 
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CHAPTER XXI. 




FALL OF AJMER AND KANAUJ 
(i) AJMER AND DELHI 

When Prithvlraja was defeated and killed in the second 
conflict, memorable as the first of the battles wherein Hindu 
independence was finally lost, Shihabuddin, like a consummate 
general, at once advanced upon Ajmer the chief capital of his 
enemy. It fell without resistance and so much booty was 
obtained that “you might have said that the secret depositories 
of seas and hills wore revealed. While the Sultan remained 
at Ajmer, he destroyed the idol temples and built in their place 
mosques and colleges”. We have already stated that the 
building now called Adhai Dinki Jhopdi was originally a 
Sanskrit college built by Vigraharaja III (Taj. p. 215). Having 
conquered and plundered Ajmer like a consummate general, 
Shihabuddin entrusted the government of Ajmer to PrithvSraj's 
son, like a consummate politician : he did not at once annex che 
conquered kingdom but made Rainsi, son of Prithvlraja, king 
of Ajmer, no doubt paying a yearly tribute as a dependent 
king. Tne Taj says that 41 in him were discovered indexes of 
wisdom and prognostications of goodness ” which means that 
lie was good and wise enough to see the situation and accept 
subjugation and tribute. This, to our mind, makes it further 
certain that Prithvlraja was not beheaded in Ajmer but was 
killed in battle, as his son Rainsi would not, in the former 
case, have thought it fit to accept the kingdom. 

Having secured Ajmer, the Sultan marched against Delhi, 
the second capital of the Chauhans, where 44 ho saw a fortress 
which in height and strength had no equal in the whole 
of India,” (E. II 26). “The fortress resisted and torrents 
of blood flowed on both sides”; but eventually the governor 
submitted, “ placed his head upon the line of slavery and made 
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***,„. the conditions of tribute, Malgujari and service. * Ibe 
Sultan then returned to Ghazni but the army remained outside 
Delhi at the Mouza of Inderpat. ” It is always necessary to 
keep an army in a conquered country to enforce subjection and 
the payment of tribute. 


The author of the Tabakat states that 41 the capital Ajmer 
and all the Siwalik hills and Hansi, Sarsuti and other districts 
were the results of the victory which was gained in the year 588 
H. (1192 A. D.) ” Siwalik hills mean here, as stated before, hills 
on the border of the Sapadalaksha or Ajmer kingdom. 
Kutubuddin was appointed governor and was placed in the fort 
of Kohram (?). Who was in Delhi at this time who first 
resisted and then submitted, cannot be determined. *1 he 
Tabakat states that the governor of Delhi was killed in the 
final battle with Frithviraj; possibly there was another governor 
in Delhi in behalf of the Chauhans and he submitted seeing that 
Rainsi the king of Ajmer had accepted service. 


But this respite was for a short time only. The stage of 
partial subjection was certain to be followed by final extinction 
and this next stage came on almost immediately. A chief 
named ‘Jatwan* by the Taj (this is plainly a misreading 
or miswriting for Chauhan in Persian) attacked the fort of 
Hansi and Kutubuddin at once marched to its relief. A fierce 
battle was fought “ the armies attacked each other like two 
hills of steel and the battle-field became tulip-red with the 
blood of the warriors. Jatwan was killed and the Hindus 
were signally defeated. Hansi fort being relieved and 
repaired, i utubuddhi turned towards Meerut and conquered 
that fort. He finally attacked Delhi and captured that fort 
also *\ 4 He entered the city which was then freed from idols 

and idol-worship and in the place of temples, mosques were 
raised. " What gave the occasion for attacking Delhi again 
is not mentioned by the Taj, The Tabakat also in brief states 
that from thence (Kohram) he took possession of Meerut in 
1193 and in the same year from thence captured Delhi. But 
it may be imagined that Kutubuddin was in need of a strong 
and important place to reside in and Ajmer being given to a 
son of PrithvlrSja, Delhi was the next best place to make the 
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of his power. No reason needed to be given of a plausible 
sason is always at hand and Delhi finally became annexed 
to the Mahomedan kingdom. It became the capital of India a 
few years later as we shall presently see. 

The turn of Ajmer came next. The Taj first states that 
rebellion was raised by Hiraj brother of Prithviraj (this is 
plainly a mis-writing for Hari Raja) against the dependent 
Chauhan king at Ranthambhor and Kutubuddin flew T to its 
relief. Hariraj fled and the Taj records that the son of 
~ ithaura was honoured with a robe and he in return sent 
abundant treasures and three golden melons which with 
extreme ingenuity had been cast in moulds. ” Thus supported * 
the Mahomedans, Rainsi ruled for a time in Ajmer. What 
became of him hereafter is not apparent. Probably he died 
soon and he was succeeded by Hariraj himself who is now 
called Rai of Ajmer by the Taj (E. 11 225). He of course did 
not brook subjection and raised the standard of Tevolt. 

Tehtar (?) advanced even to the border of Delhi the people of 
which were suddenly caught in the darkness of oppression. ” 
Kutubuddin sent against him the largest portion of h£s 
forces and when Jitwan was defeated, he in hot season 
advanced against Ajmer itself. Jhitar (or Hariraj) retired 
within the fort which was invested. “Finally in despair he 
sacrificed himself in the flames of a pyre and the fort was then 
easily taken. 1 ’ “The country of Ajmer was restored to the 
honours of ancient times and religion was re-established.” “The 
] oads were freed from robbers and the oppressed subjects were 
uoii vered from their distresses. ” This clearly means that 
le country was annexed and ordered government was 
established. The subordinate Rais and Ranas (Zamindars) 
8U Jm ^fod and “ the earth was rubbed by the foreheads of chiefs 
and celebrated men of Hind. ” After settling the affairs of 
in^T^’Kutubuddin returned to Delhi. This event happened 
n • '4 A. D. and Ajmer henceforward always remained 
Province of the Mahomedan Empire, 

^k ese facts are corroborated by an inscription at ManglanS 
12li A ^ P’^Ushed in I. A. XLI (p. 87) dated Sam vat 1272 or 
* , ’ ^ 5 dedicating a step-well and imposing some cesses 
curt ed by a feudatory Dahima prince. The inscription first 
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records the name of the Mahomedan emperor then ruling 
Shamsuddin Suratrana (Sultan), Hamir (Amir), King of Gor- 
Garjana (Ghazni and Ghor) under whom ruled at Ranthambhor 
Valanadeva. This shows that Ranthambhor was now the 
capital of the Chauhans and their king was Valanadeva whom 
the editor of this inscription Pandit Ramakarna of Jodhpur 
identifies w ith Vallana, grandson of Prithvlraja through Go vinda, 
from the Hammlra Kavya. It seems probable that while Ramsi 
became king in Ajmer, he gave Ranthambhor to Govxnda a 
brother of his and Hariraj being opposed to the Mahomedan 
rule first attacked Ranthambhor. Ho subsequently seized 
Ajmer itself on Rainsi’s death and was eventually crushed 
by Kutubuddin. 


(St 
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(2) FALL OF KANAUJ AND BENARES. 

Ajmer and Delhi having fallen and the Chauhans having 
accepted subjection, Shihabuddin next turned his attention to 
the subjugation of the next powerful kingdom in Northern 
India, viz. that of the Gahadavalas of Kanauj' and Benares. It 
is com monlybelieved that Jaichand had in fact incited Shihah- 
uddin to attack Prithvlraj as he was his enemy; and he thus 
fell eventually a prey to the enemy he had himself called in. 
But so far as we have ascertained, there is no evidence to hold 
that Jaichand had ever called in the foreign foe. It may bo 
that he did not assist Prithvlraja when he collected a confe¬ 
derate army to oppose Ghori; probably Prithvlraja did not call 
for such aid. The collection of a confederate army by Prithvi- 
■ rSja is spoken of by the Tabakat as stated already. Who were 
the kings that joined Prithvlraja, we have no historical record 
to determine. The story of the Rasa that Samarasinha fought 
on the side of Prithvlraja is belied by inscriptions which show 
that Samarasinha lived a hundred years later and we may even 
doubt if a Guhilot king (who must be Samantasinha and not 
Samarasinha) was among the allies- Whatever this may be, 
we have no evidence to hold that Jaichand had incited the 
attack. No Mahomedan historian mentions it and the RAsa has 
no value as history of Prithvlraj. Jayachand’s turn came not 
as a punishment but as a natural next step in the conquest of 
Hindustan aspired to by the ambitious Muhammad Ghori. 
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The rhapsodical Taj does not give any details of this con¬ 
flict. It says simply that “the Sultan advanced from Ghazni 
with 50,000 horsemen clad in armour (E. II p. 222-23). The 
ftai of Benares, Jaichand, chief of idolatry, opposed him with 
an army countless as the particles of sand. The Rai who 
prided himself upon the number of his forces and war elephants, 
seated on a lofty howdah, received a deadly wound from an 
arrow and fell”. “The impurities of idolatry were purged 
from that land and immense booty was obtained, such as the 
eye would be weary to look at.” “The imperial army then 
took possession of the fort of Asni where the treasure of the Rai 
was deposited.” The Tabakat dismisses this conflict with the 
short sentence (E. II. 297) that the Sultan came back from 
Ghazni in the year 590 H. (1193 A. D.) by way of Benares 
and Kanauj and defeated the Rai Jaichand in the neighbour 
hood of Chandanwah and captured over 300 elephants” It is 
a pity that the author of the Tabakat does not give a more 
detailed account of this conflict which he probably thought 
was of less importance than that with Prithviraj. But Jaichand 
was the most powerful monarch in India and he was a proud 
and brave Rathod who, unlike Rajyapala, firmly opposed 
and bravely fought against the formidable foe of his religion 
and independence. It was, therefore, to be expected that greater 
details would be given of the memorable battle at Chandanwah 
which place is said to be somewhere between Kanauj and 


fttawa. Indian records do not also give us any details of this 
ey ent; but tradition (Abul Fazal) tells us that Jaichand died 
by drowning in the Ganges while crossing the river on his 
elephant. Putting the contemporary Mahoraedan evidence and 
this tradition together, we may believe that Jaichand was 
wounded in battle and in order to avoid being captured led his 
elephant into the Ganges and like a devout and dauntless Hindu 


sought death by Jalasamadhi and drowned himself in the Gan¬ 
ges. The Tabakat says that search was made on the battle-field 
f°r Jaichand’s body but it was not found. It, however, adds that 
ft ^er a long search, a body was discovered which was believed 
fo be Jaiohand’s from his old age. (This is from some later 
$ccou$t given in the Tabakat by Jfcaverty p. 470-Note). But Jai 
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~£fiand could not have been an old man; he came to the throne 
in 1169 when young and died in 1193 after 24 years of reign.* 

After plundering Kanauj and Asni, Shihabuddin naturally 
pressed on to conquer and plunder Benares which was the 
second capital of the Gahadavalas. The Taj thus describes 
this event. “The royal army proceeded to Benares and there 
one thousand temples were destroyed and mosques were raised 
on their foundations and the face of the Dinar and Dirham was 
adorned with the blessed name and titles of the king. This 
means that the country was annexed, Hindu coins of gold and 
silver being restruck with the name of Shihabuddin. When 
the king had settled all the affairs of the city and its vicinity 
and the record of his celebrated holy war had been written in 
history and circulated throughout the world”, he returned. 
He haulted at Asni for some days “where the chiefs and elders 
all around hastened to offer submission and rarities as presents.” 
This shows that the country itself offered no resistance and the 
people accepted readily and quietly the change of government, 
a fact on which we will comment later on. Shihabuddin re¬ 
turned to Ghazni leaving Kutubuddin as his viceroy. 

MINOR OPERATIONS. 

Kutubuddin whose life we shall presently relate was a most 
capable governor and administered justice with such impartial¬ 
ity that “The wolf and the sheep drank water out of the same 
pond.” (Taj. E. II p. 225 ). This certainly assisted the paci¬ 
fication of the country but he also severely punished rebellious 
persons. “There was a certain tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Kol which gave great trouble and they were so completely 
slaughtered that three bastions were raised with their heads. ** 
The rebellion of Hariraj at Ajmer, as we have already noticed, 
was put clown by Kutubuddin in 1195 A. D. In 1196 Shiha¬ 
buddin again came to Hindustan and Kutubuddin joined him. 
They marched on Tbanger which had a strong castle and the 

• We wero told at Kanauj that there was a Persian Bakbar there giving details of 
the storming of the temple of Lahshmi called Sita R&3oi temple (a place where Sita 
had cooked food for Rama) wbtch has now been converted into a mosque, where¬ 
in the many pillars of the old temple are still retained. There was a moat desperate 
fight at the storming of this temple in the fort and hundreds of Rajput and Mahomedan 
warriors were killed in the fight. 
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wag invested. Kunwar Pala on finding it impossible to 
resist asked for pardon. “ His life was spared but bis kingdom 
was annexed.” (Taj. E. lip. 227). This place cannot be iden¬ 
tified ; (Gaurisbankar states that this Kunwar Pala was a king 
of the Kerowli Yadava line and was driven out of Biyana at this 
time; Tod p. 346). It seems that the Sultan was bent on 
reducing the various strongholds of opposition in the conquered 
territory; and he next invested the fortress of Gwalior. The 
Taj states that Solankhapala, its king, offered submission and 
tribute and was pardoned and even allowed to retain the fort. 
The Sultan then returned to Ghazni, leaving Kutubuddin again 
his viceroy, who continued the work of reducing refractory 
chieftains. He assisted Muhammad Ghori in reducing to sub¬ 
jection the troublesome Gakkhars. Muhammad Ghori was 
murdered, as stated before, by these Gakkhars on the left bank 
of the Indus in 1205 A. D. 


Kutubuddin was elected Sultan and Emperor of India by 
the Turkish nobles and generals in Hindustan and this position 
recognised by the king of GhoT, Shinabuddin s brother, 
who had probably no ambition to rule both Ghazni and India. 
Thus began the independent Slave Turkish dynasty in India 
with Delhi as capital which Kutubuddin made his chief place 
ol residence. 
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NOTE—*KTJTTJB MINAR*. 

Whether the Kutub Minar is by design and construction Mahomedan 
from the beginning or whether it is a conversion of a pre-existing KTrti- 
s ambba into a Mioar by Kutub-ud-din and Altamasb is a question which 
has engaged the attention of researchers from General Cunningham down 
to R. B. Dayaram Sahani. Archaeological Superintendent, Pan jab Circle. 
The theory that it was a pre-existing Kirtistambha was ably put forward 
some years ago by Mr. Kanwar Sain, M. A. (then Principal Law 
College, Lahore, now Chief Justice Kashmir State) and is still maintained 
by him though be aooepts the reading of Samvat 1704, instead of 1204, in 
h Sanskrit inscription on the Minar, now given by Mr. Sahani. It must 
be noted that besides Arabic texts from the Koran inscribed on the outer 
surface of the first storey of the Minar, and oertain Persian inscriptions 
mentioning the name of Shihab-ud-din, Ghiyas-ud-din, Qutub-ud-din and 
Altmash, there are strangely enough some Sanskrit inscriptions and Hindi 
too, in the several storeys of the Minar; but these are all of later date than 
119® A. D. and need not be much discussed as the only inscription 
supposed by Mr. Kanwar Sain to be Samvat 1204 old is also now accepted 
by him to be dated in Samvat 1704. 

But the chief arguments advanced by Mr. Kanwar Sain still remain. 
That the Minar is not a Ma’azina or prayer-call tower is accepted by all 
end is clear as the Minar has no connection with the Kutub mosque. 
Beoocdly. there is no Persian or Arabic inscription on the Minar recording 
Hi er«On by Kutub-ud-din or Allamash though their names merely 
appear. Thirdly, the Arabic texts appear to have .been subsequently 
Inscribed on the outer surface of the lower storey, if critically examined. 
The original stones appoar to have been taken out and replaced as Mr. 
Beglar, Archaeological Aisistant of General Cunningham actually found. 
There are other indications also that these bands of inoriptions were 
subsequently put up. 

It is not possible to give in this note all the pros and cons of this theory, 
or notioe the several inscriptions in Arabio, Persian and NSgarl and 
explain them. Dr. Harovits has published ell the Arabio and Persian 
iocriptions and Gordon Sanderson avoided going into the controversy 
which he says * is still going on whether the Minar is of Hindu or 
Mahomedan origin. ” He remarks, however, that the only claim, on the 
architectural ground, that tbe Minar baa a Hindu origin viz: that its 
starlike plan resembles the form cf certain old Hindu templfs, is weakened 
by the existenoo of Minars on a similar plan believed to exist at. Ghazni*’ 
.............TheSanskrit and NSgarl inscriptions have not yet all been 

studied and examined and R. B. Dayaram Sahani is not yet positive 
about his view. Under the circumstances the question is still not settled* 






b only on the atarhke plan, but on 
as also on Mr. Beglar's state- 




pent that the stones appear to have been replaced. 
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l, h fj 1 8S !i ated aboT6 ’ t0 have rai36d viotory pillars and It it plantille 
to hold that Visala raised a column at Delhi. 

colW° already sbown in Chanhan ohapter that Visala built the 
„. ** 8t A)mer which was converted by order of Shihabuddin Into the 

me “ 0iquo ( oa *led Adhai-Dinki-Jbonodiy; VTsala'e Inolination to build 
atnmhk ' struotutee u ttiua apparent. It is likely, however, that aKirti- 
aft., v. “ ed at the finlehi "8 ‘ha first storey as he died soon 

also S 8 T qUeSt ' H,S aucc ® s,or frithvlrsja II had also a short reign as 
the «,?'?!!“; ? crhap * they might havo continued the building tv «.a in 
built y 01 I rit l71rSj II1- After tllB conquest of Delhi by Kutubuddln iie 
. Bosque by throwing down temples and utilising their column*. 

that be ,hould convert the Kirtistambha of Visala into a 
re.idan Mlnar and Altaraash built the third and fourth storeys 
and completed it. 

arohi*? 1 ? 6 ^ tbo original author was, there Is no doubt, we think, ou 

oonv..*, 04 ^! 81 ground9 > that the present Ulnar is an old Kfetlstambha 
converted Into a Mahomedan Mlnar. 
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CHAPTER xm 




THE FALL OF OTHER RAJPUT KINGDOMS IN 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

Ajmer and Delhi, Kanauj and Benare 3 having fallen 
before Shihabuddin Ghori and the two most powerful Rajput 
kingdoms having been conquered and annexed, the other Rajput 
kingdoms of Northern India fell with ease and with almost 
amazing suddenness within a quarter of a century and the 
whole of Northern India was finally enslaved by the Maho- 
medans. The story of this fall, as given by Mahomedan 
historians, must necessarily be appalling; but exaggerated as 
the account may be, it is not incredible, as Northern India 
was ready to fall for reasons w r hich we will discuss in a separate 
chapter. Although most of these events happened after 1200 
A. D. they are so intimately connected with this history that 
we san not conclude this book without describing them. They 
iorm the closing chapter in the history of Mediaeval Hindu 
India, though Hindu kingdoms in the south continued to 
exist for a century more. 

This work of conquering the other Hindu kingdoms of 
N rthern India was carried out by the generals of Shihabuddin 
and chiefly by his slave Kutubuddin. It is extremely surprizing 
to read that in those times, among the Mahomedans, slaves 
especially those, brought from Turkestan were treated in a 
manner diametrically the opposite of that in which Negro 
slaves were treated by Christians in America and elsewhere 
Ihe hibtory of Kutubuddin is indeed marvellous; from an 
Mummy slave, ho rose to bo the first emperor of India. He was 
not e /en a hai '^sorne man and he was called Aibak because he 
had lost the little finger of his right hand. But he was powerful 
m body and valorous in battle. He had remarkable wisdom 
whten enabled him to rise from place to place and his generosity 
was po great that Mahomedan historians delight in telling 

stories of his munificence, one of which is that as Emperor of 

India he oever nade gifts of less than a lakh of rupees. 
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, when a boy, was sold to the Kazi of Nishapur iu 
Khorasan and at his house, along with his sons, he learned 
horsemanship and the use of arms, a treatment which indeed 
does immense credit to his Mahomedan master. From the 
Kazi he w r as taken by a merchant to Ghazni where he was 
purchased by Shihabuddin Ghori and employed in the army 
and in the civil administration of his empire. He rose from 
place to place till he was appointed governor of his Indian 
Provinces beyond the Panjab at Kohram after the fall of 
Prithvlraja. 

i We give this short history of the rise of this great general 
oocause we believe in the influence of the personality of 
individuals, of great men who are born from time to time to 
01 ould the destinies of nations. The rise of the Mahomedan 
power in India and the fall of Hindu kingdoms may in part be 
attributed to the birth of such men as Mahmud, Shihabuddin 
a **d Kutubuddin. The author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiii, in 
beginning; the history of this great man, observes properly 
4 When the Almighty God wishes to exhibit to his people an 
Sample of greatness and majesty, he endows one of his slaves 
w *th the qualities of courage and generosity and then friends 
and enemies are influenced by bis bounteous munificence and 
warlike prowess ** ( E. II p. 298). Such men, witness Shivaji 
0r Bajirao, easily collect bands of brave warriors about them 
a nd eventually become the founders of kingdoms and kingly 
lines. The work of conquering Northern India was carried out 
by Kutubuddin and also by Altamash also a slave from Turkestan 
brave, generous and fortunate like Kutubuddin himself who 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. It is also surprising to 
find that these slaves continued to be slaves even when they 
r °se to the highest position and letters of freedom wore gi' pd 
them at a very late stage in their life. The history of their 
cony esfcs we give from Taj-ul-Ma’sir the almost contemporary 
history already quoted and from Tabakat-i-Nasiri also a nearly 
contemporary account written in the days of Nasiruddin. 

1 ANHILWAD 

The first kingdom to fall next was that of Anhilwad or 
Gujarat, an event which we have already described from 
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,^™arat Chalukya records. But we must give also the account 
given by the contemporaneousMahomedanhistory Taj-ul-Ma*sir. 
It relates that in 1195 when Kutubuddin was again at Ajmer 
he was informed that the Mers ( who were then Hindus ) had 
invited an army from Naharwala, He sent an anny to oppose 
and forestall that movement, but that army was defeated and 
pursued to Ajmer, the fort of which appears to have been even 
invested by Naharwala forces. Kutubuddin requested reinforce¬ 
ments from Ghazni which were sent. The army of Gujarat 
appears to have then retired. The Mahomedans now took the 
offensive and advanced on Gujarat. “The lofty forts of Pali 
and Nadul were found abandoned, the Hindus had collected at 
the foot of Mount Abu under Rai Karan and Daraburs in the 
mouth of a pass/* As Muhammad Ghori had been defeated in 
that very pass before, the Mahomedans would not attack them 
there. They, therefore, made a feint as if they were terrified and 
retreated towards Ajmer. The Hindus leaving the pass came 
into the open to attack them. A severe action was fought and 
the Hindus were signally defeated, most of the Hindu leaders 
being killed or taken prisoner. Rai Karan escaped; but twenty 
thousand slaves, twenty elephants and arms beyond computation 
fell into the hands of the victors. “You would have thought 
that the treasures of the kings of the inhabited world had come 
into their possession. The city of Naharwala and the kingdom 
of Gujarat came under the dominion of the Mussalmans. The 
standards of victorious Khusru returned to Ajmer and thence 
to Delhi. Kutubuddin sent to Ghazni various treasures and 
rarities ” ( E. II p. 280-1 ). 


This account shows that Kutubuddin after his victory 
somewhere near Mount Abu must have proceeded to Nahar¬ 
wala (Patan) and occupied and plundered that city. This 
event is said to have happened in 1197 A. D„ but as stated 
before, Bhlraa issues a grant from Anhilwad Patan in 1199 
A. D. It seems, therefore, that Anhilwad was occupied later 
in 1199. The fact that Gujarat was overrun and the capital 
occupied appears clear from the reference to the terrible condi¬ 
tion of Gujarat described in the grant of Jayantasinha dated 
1202 who, after Bhlma had fled* retrieved the fortunes of Chftlu- 
kya arms and driving out the Mahomedans recovered Gujarat 
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capital and ruled for a time in Anhilwad in place of 
. The destruction of some of the temples built by Siddha- 
r5]a J ayasinha may be dated at this time. Gujarat was sorely 

8 a :o , n ’ was not finally subjugated by the Mahomedans till 
a century later. 


2 KALANJAR. 

V f destroyed the power of Gujarat and secured Ajmer, 

TJ? ^ u . ln ^ Urn0 d his attention towards the next powerful 
mndu kingdom on his border and attacked Kalanjar. We 
na V Q already given the history of this attack in the chapter on 
Q andellas and we will only give here a few particulars 
® acoount £* VQn in the contemporaneous Taj-ul-Ma’sir. 
n * H. or 1202 A.D., Kutubuddin accompanied by Altamash 
,!^ C ? e against Kalanjar. The accursed Parmar (Paramar- 
i e\a) fled into the fort but after a desperate ^resistance sub- 
f 1 . 1 e< ^ an d accepted the same terms as had been imposed upon 
us ancestor by Mahmud. He, however, died and his Mehta 
^ 3a was no ^ disposed to surrender so easily and gave much 
rou e. He too was compelled to capitulate in consequence of 
^severe drought which dried up all the reservoirs of water in 
o fort The fort of Kalanjar, celebrated throughout the world, 
taken and the temples there were converted into mosques. 

* y thousand men were carried into slavery. Twenty ele¬ 
phants and countless arms were among the spoils. The reins 
° f v * otor 3 r were then directed against Mahoba. The government 
° C01lntr 5 r w as conferred upon Hasan Amiral." This 
**~count as that about Gujarat is corroborated by Chandel in¬ 
scriptions. The Chandellas obtained back the possession of 
, J* aniar and a large part of Chandel territory and like the 
3lukyas of Gujarat lived as an independent ruling family 
or a Ce ^tury more as derailed in the chapter on the Chandellas, 

3 LAKHNAUTL 

The third kingdom on the borders of Mahomedan rule "nw 
established in Delhi, Kanauj and Benares was the king- 
om of Bengal under the Senas; and the history of the fall of 
stlgal is the most marvellous that has been recorded by histo 
nans. The conquest was made by Mahammad son of Bakhtyar 
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and not by Kutubuddin and the account of it is to be four 
not in the contemporaneous Taj-ul-Ma’sir but is given oy e 
author of the Tabakat-i-Nisiri from admittedly hearsay reports. 
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We give the account as given by the Tabakat with such 

comment as seems proper. Mahammad Bakhtyar was a Khilji 
(not Turk but Afghan) adventurer who sought. 
and fortune under the expanding power of Shihabuddm Ghon. 
It is natural that when victorious people conquer countries 
far and wide, turbulent spirits from the home country come 
forward in numbers to advance their fortunes (as Maratha 
cavaliers did under Shivaji or Bajirao) and find employment 
as military administrators of newly conquered territories. 
Mahammad Bakhtyar Khilji was one such hair-bramed 
adventurer who after some refusals obtained employment as 
governor of Mirzapur. Collecting an army of Turks and 
Afghans, he first attacked Bihar and conquered it, plunder- 
in-' town and country. He is said to have seized a Bucidhist 
settlement described as a Vihara (probably Vikramaslla) and 
massacred all the defenceless shaven-headed Brahmins 
( Buddhists) and thrown away their sacred books “which none 
was left to read or explain.” This event probably happened 
in 1199 A. D. as Mahammad Bakhtyar is described by Taj-nl- 
Ma'sir as appearing before Kutubuddin with presents from the 
conquest of Oudh and Bihar (probably at Mahoba ). He was 
honoured with a robe and again sent to Bihar. 


“He then planned the conquest of Bengal and secretly 
prepared an army and suddenly made a raid on Nadia the 
capital of Bengal. In his impetuosity he reached the city with 
only eighteen horsemen with him and entering it in an in¬ 
offensive manner, looking as if he were a dealer in horses, 
reached the palace and at once drawing swords attacked the 
guards. Tho palace was in consternation and none opposed 
him. The aged king Lakshraanasena heard the uproar as he 
was about to sit to dinner and knowing the reality fled by the 
back door. He escaped and went to Jagannath. The palace 
and the city were taken possession of by the army which soon 
arrived* It is needless to say that there was no resistance and 
pity s plundered and even destroyed* Mahamwd 
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ThaUbfpolulIal^o 11 eXpr688ed about the *nith of this account. 

laxandsunin?!! r.T 6 6ngal should ba ™ been so 

such a great dista D ° ,^./' now the advance of an army over 
no preoaredlf , ! VlkTamaSUft to Na dia) or that there was 
country ha- talk? fu* dangerOUS enemy - when the whole 
there was actualW f , ? ° f DelW and or that 

or the kWd! n ° a Slngl( ’ b,ow stmck in defence of Nadia 
eiSr h M « strange ; This is, however, a sheer 
the Tabaka.,' at 16 - . Ma homedan informants of the author of 
absurd l ' ' ' Nasm lf not °f the historian himself. The 

the arrivalo/the f' ° f Hng Lakhamal ? ia was delayed for 
feet of th fi “ h fortunate moment of birth by tying up the 

proof pnnn f e f'I nt qUeen which is told in the Tabakat is 

event is tho abs ’ jrd nature of the whole story. This 

^» ,h o,d by , t< T»b»k». ln 1199 , lh , S0lh re „ 0(the ” 

and in about i2^a pr ° bably ha PP ened after his death 

absence of d^ f* ^ 7?° aCC0unt tries to ex P laiT1 the entirS 
of the BraW ^ Laksbmapa by tbo supposed' superstitions 

long before That TI T ° f the ° ld king who had told Mm 
according to ft “ 8klngd0m fated ta be taken by a Turk 

that wh e g n t Ve . i P :f tOStWat ; 0n t 0faStr0,0gy ' 3t iseven added 

would ho ■!It “? ™V TC t T at the markof the conqueror 

queror would have? ‘ ^ ^ astrologers that the con- 

king sent ifA f ” mS Teacbing below the knees. The 

harnmad iTakU T WlmtTurk bad that lnark and Ma- 
mav be some t™tk wJ f ° and to have such long arms. There 
was weakened h ' “ h \ faCt t? ' at the resistaDCe of the Hindus 
that Saw I. 6 6 ? nt by the foretelling °f the Pnranas 
the absu-d and fated t0 b ® ° 0nquered by Mlechhas or 

above «torv is n pr08 “ ostlc ations of astrologers. But the 
one. J I' 2 fa ° e f * *00 absurd to be true and we at 

and untrue and P T‘ faU ° f Bengal as ^ggerated 
vesisttoS? my be taken ‘0 ^ve fallen after much 

M JmduaSv ^ ahammad Bakb ‘ y - and not all at once 
dually as m ‘be case of Gujarat and Bundelkhand. 

distorted thi ® aeC ° Unt0f the Tabakat writte n about 1250 A. D. 
4? a ' 1 raust ! ' e from the natural desire of the bragging 
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adventurers who accompanied Mahammad Bakhtyar to ex¬ 
aggerate the courage of the conquerors and the cowardice ot 
the conquered, as also from the inaptitude of foreigners coming 
suddenly into the midst of a strange people to understan 
their feelings and their ideas, and thirdly probably from a wisn 
to have a hit at the Hindu belief in astrology, this foreign 
account must be tested and equated with the evidence ot a 
contemporaneous Indian record, viz. the Bakergani inscription 
of Kesavasena (J. R. A. S. Bengal Vol. VII pp. 40-50 ). This 
inscription no doubt exaggerates the prowess both of Lakshmapa- 
sena and his son, the grantor Kesavasena, and thus errs on t e 
other side. But it makes no mention whatever of this 
ignominious defeat of Lakshmanasena. It may be urged t 
its omission was natural as inscriptions rarely record thedefeats 

of the insoriptor; though disastrous fights with Turushkas 
mentioned even in inscriptions as in Guiaratand Biin - 
khand; but we may at least take into account the ^ct 
Lakshmanasena is herein rightly praised as a 
king who had raised three victory columns at Allahabacl, 
Benares and Jagannath. It is impossible to believe that e 
valiant Lakshmanasena fled without striking a i o\v.. *~ GC 
we must admit that Kesavasena was still a powerful king ruling 
in Eastern Bengal. It is, therefore, certain that the descendants 
of Lakshmanasena ruled in Eastern Bengal for a long * imo 
after this event. It is also possible that Nadia may have been 
attacked after the death of Lakshmanasena during Madhava- 
sena’s reign whose name appears to have been erased from this 
Bakerganj copper-plate (ditto p. 42). We, therefore, think that 
if we put the two opposite accounts together, we can only 
believe that Bengal fell after much resistance and not all at 
once, as already stated. 


But even if it be conceded that the account given by the 
Tabakat represents facts, these are not as dishonourable as is 
usually supposed. In the first place it must be noted that 
Nadia was not the chief capital of the Senas. It was a 
Brahmin settlement newly made, which was almost a Brahmin 
vihara, in an island of the Ganges and Lakshamanasena only 
occasionally resided there. The guards at the palace must have 
been few and the army in the city only nominal. • Secondly, a 
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raid on such a place is not impracticable.* Indeed such 
raids are recorded in history. Allauddin made such a sudden 
an . wily raid on Devagiri in the Deccan a hundred years after 
tms event. Nay only five years after-this event, Shihabuddin 
°, ri e c °EQueror of Hindustan was surprised in his tent 
, C e °°; ea stern bank of the Indus by a few Gakkhars 
W 0 e j lng guards reached the place through water and 
rnui ered Shihabuddin. Thirdly, to escape from such an 
a ,. s ^ ar ^ ^ res ^ resistance from a now capital was not at 

a is onourable but on the contrary proper and creditable, 
inis Was what Rajyapfila of Kanauj or Bhima of Gujarat did 
against Mahmud or Rajaram did in Maratha history against 
urangjeb and this is what even modern governments do. They 
e up the capital attacked and making another town the 
capi a , carry on resistance from there. This is exactly what 
a shmanasena and his descendants appear to have done. They 
es ablished themselves at Vikrampur which was an important 
own to the east of Nadia (a grant issued from Vikrampur by 
a^shamanasena has been found) and ruled for nearly a cen- 
uiy more in Eastern Bengal, continuing their resistance to 
o Mahomedans, as in Gujarat or in Bundelkhand. The 
abakaM-Nasiri records that when Nasiruddin marched on 
<« a . hnauti, the Khilji had marched his forces from Lakhnauti 
with the intention of entering the territory of Bang,” i. e. 
against the Sena king (Raverty p. 629). Why such resistance 
eventually failed to re-establish Hindu pow r er not only in 
oiigal but in the other parts of Northern India also, is the 
real question and the cause of this failure we will discuss at 
length later on. 


Kutubuddin conquered or humbled the strong kingdoms 
on the borders of his Mahomedan empire. The work of destroy- 
l ng kingdoms a little more remote was carried out by his 
successor Altamash who was an equally brave and fortunate 
k uKan. Altamash was like Kutubuddin a slave but his valour 
' Vas noted by Shihabuddin and he was given his deed of freedom 



a* f comI °^ °* M *komedan dealers in horses was again a common thing at that time, 
< asitais 0 f s< Arab and Persians horses were prized by Hindu kings who paid high 
c?s for them and Mabomedan dealers In homes constantly visited Hindu camps h» those, 
and it was a common incident exciting no suspicion at all. 
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preferred from place to place by him as also by Kutubuddin 
who gave his daughter in marriage to him, having originally 
purchased him at Delhi as the Sultan had forbidden his sale 
and purchase at Ghazni (Tabakat, E. II 322). When Kutubud¬ 
din died at Lohur ( Lahore), the Commander-in-chief of Delhi 
with the consent of nobles invited Shamsuddin Altamash from 
Badaun where he was governor and elected him Sultan. Some 
officers and governors like Kubacha opposed the election but 
they were defeated; “by divine favour every one who opposed or 
rebelled was subdued and all territories belonging to Delhi 
Badaun, Oudh, Benares and the Siwalik hills came into his 
possession.” Even Lahore was taken from Yildus and Sind and 
Bakkhar from Kubacha in 1217 A. D. ( E. II 324 ). Altamash 
subdued Bengal under Ghiyasuddin Baktyar who acknowledged 
him suzerain and paid him tribute ( 1225 ). 


§L 


4 RANTHAMBHOR AND MANDAWAR. 

Thus the Mahomedan Empire of Delhi came into the 
possession of another capable sovereign and he naturally turned 
his attention towards first conquering refractory Hindu nobles 
in his own territory. “ In 623 H. ( 1226) he marched against 
Ranthambhor before which seventy sovereigns had failed. The 
Sultan’s servants by the favour of the Creator took it. In 624 
H. ( 1227 ) he marched against Mandawar within the Siwalik 
(territory ) and its capture likewise, the Almighty facilitated 
and the Sultan returned with much booty ” (Raverty’s Tabakat 
p. 611 ). These two places were prohably in the possession of 
Chauhan chiefs and they proving refractory were attacked 
and dispossessed. 

We have seen that Ranthambhor had been attacked by 
Kutubuddin also but the chief had then submitted and been 
spared. Ranthambhor was again taken by the-Chauhans and 
its last king was the valorous Hammir hero of the Hammira 
Mahakavya. There is some dispute as to what Mandawar was 
and the mention of its location in Siwalik (not hills as in E. II 
but territory as in Raverty) leads to some doubt. Hansi is 
similarly supposed so be in the Siwalik hills at the base of the 
Himalayas but it really is a place in Karnal District. But we 
have already shown that Siwalik meant Sapadalaksha territory 
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Chauhans °f Sambhar (Vol. II p. 36). Probably Mandawar 
Lv *p .y! as or ^ na ^3 r the seat of Nahararai Pratihara conquered 
Chanlmno vlia 3a, was now a part of the dominions of the 
is now irfr^ a k au ban °bief was ruling there. Mandawar 
Jodhpur UlnS aG ^ * S a ^ ou ^ ^ mRes from the modern city of 


<Sl 


5 GWALIOR. 

Gwalior wV^ Altamash attacked was the fort of 

sion tv i 1101 ^ ad ^ een s P are J by Kutubuddin on its submis- 
and romif T? a strong P^ce within the Mahomedan empire 

Possession S? seized * This P lace was not now in the 

Amber ^ a °bbw alias who seem to have removed to 

who i f m ^ G d * s tnnfc place. It was in possession of Pariharas 
rao ^° COr Gwaliornama published by Prince Balawant- 

G„ 7 ' ^ayyasaheb Scindia ) had seized the place. The Gwalior 
S ^ es that the Pariharas took: the fort from 
took 7 a ‘ as in AD. Solankhapala from whom Kutubuddin 
in ;; 0 W T Rar *bara. It was put in possession of Altamash 
by hin ai ** T WaS reta ^ en by the Pariharas and hence this attack 
the fn {• Q ^ ^ ^32 A. ^ Altamash marched against 

ManirsMa ^ " nd investGd ifc . Malikdeo (Raverty reads 
fight* FnJn SOn ° f Basil (Ravert ‘ 7 reads Maldev) began the 
fled at nJL months the army sat before it. At last Malikdeo 
tent of f^ b ° Ut 500 men received Punishment before the 
Sultan TAt„ l ^* T f fter a PP°iuting officers to Gwalior the 
menpuSZn t0 ^ ( E ' 11 327 > We think that the 

been carolc Wore those of the Sultan’s army itself who had 
Malikdeo • foT. en ° llS • t0 aiiow to escape and not men of 

«ouldC’b e r“!, ,S f ated here t0 haVe bee » captured nor 
on the Gwalin^r * S Poo'shed. And further an inscription 

Rajput ladies on thff 6 f i - StinS in Babar ’ a tt me showed that 
the pl aC9 j A destroyed themselves in a pyre and 

The Haimit Lm- ed Johartal < Gwalior Gazetteer p. 125). 

°f Gwalior is idve^h"' p • T *' e subsequent history of the fort 
We n ee ,; noi 1 A Pnnc f Bal wantrao Bhayyasaheb which 

of K the Tuare tltt V“ The ,,laoe chan * e<i hands 

- uars taking it in the days of Timur and hold ing it 
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time when it was taken again by Babar. During Mogu 
'Says it was used as a prison for princes. It was again taken by 
Bhadaura kings from whom it was taken by Scindia. From them 
it was taken by the English twice but it is now with Scindia. 


§L 


6 BHELSA AND UJJAIN. 

“ In 632 H (1234 A. D.) Altamash sent an army against 
* Malwa and took the city and fort of Bhelsa. There was a 
temple there which was three hundred years in building. It 
was 105 gaj high. It was demolished” (E. U p. 328). This was 
probably the famous Bhaillaswamin (sun) temple mentioned by 
Al-Beruni. The Garudastambha inscription of the 1st century 
B. G belonged probably to a Vishnu temple on the other side of 
the river Betwa which probably had already fallen. 

Whatever this may be, the Udepur temple of Siva some 
miles distant from Bhelsa is not the one referred to here. For 
this temple built by Udayaditya Paramara which has also 
a very high pinnacle still survives to attest the glory of the 
Paramara rule. This event happened during the reign of the 
last Paramara king Devapala who, as stated in the chapter on 
the later Paramaras, ruled from 1216 to 3240 A. D. 

** From Bhelsa he (Altamash) proceeded to Ujjain where 
there was the temple of Mahakala which he destroyed as well 
as an image of Vikramaditya who ruled Malwa 1346 years 
before this time. The Hindu era dates from his reign (as this 
figure leads to 1289 A. D. as the date of the capture of Ujjain 
which really iB 1234 A. D. we may take 55 years as the length 
of Vikrama’s rule). Some other images cast in copper were 
carried to Delhi with the stone image of Mahakala ” (E. II p. 
328). There is no Teason to doubt the truth of this concise 
uneraggerated statement, though we find no corroborating 
contemporaneous Hindu record. The temple of Mahakala was 
then converted into a mosque which, history tellsms, was again 
converted into a Hindu temple of Mahakala in the days of 
Ranoji Scindia whose descendants still rule in Ujjain and 
worship Mah&kala. It may be mentioned that the present 
high-pinnacled temple of Mahakala was built by the Shenvi 
Diwan of Ranoji Scindia, Ramachandra Bfiba, who was 
childless and who, therefore, used most of his wealth in this 
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work (1745 AD) p ui 
in the very place where therfd t *!“ V ™ temple stands 
noted that later on the M a ? n St °° d - “ may a ^ be 

the Hindus to have a MahatTr r, ** ° f Malwa allowed 

from the original temnU ^? 1 *° Set Up at a short distance 

mosque ) and ftTkn 0 “ l ( ^r d Md C0Dverted into a 

This esned* “ the Vridhha or «* d Mahakala. 

Purpose ofdestroyi’ngfa-L^^H-' 1 , WaS apparently for the sole 
in the manner of the Snm ,? mdu ldols> a rel isi°us expedition 
was no attempt at coiwue^f ^? ped ' tIon * Mahmud, There 
Mahomedp.n Provinc^'^roh^hi^ 8 !^^ 311 ^ its reducti °° **> a 
and not contiguous lit- a b v ^ temtory was to ° distant 
that the Paramara rule endued f**’ haV ® already stated 
as Gujarat remained n d ured for about a century more just 

Malwa was final it d ^ ° h51ukyas for abou t the same time, 
hnally conquered by Allauddin Khilji. 



7 nagda, capital of mewad. 

HindTkingdoSof Nortk'd° fal1 , of almost a11 the leading 
ChMuky a, Sena, ParihTra /“d P ’ °. hauhan ’ Rathod . Chandella, 
came i n their turn f n i “ dRaramara - The Guhilots of Mewad 

Nasiruddin while f 6Wad was at taoked in the days of 

»■ capital S. 7 1 '” 8 ' 1! “ A D -1 

We« r , Je( ■“ »« iMttowd. Th. Mahometans were. 

taV“, L " “' nh " d “ s bi “ DMtod 

C1 "‘« by A11 "„‘“” d * "»>> vtwr m even 


CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE DOWNFALL OF NORTHERN INDIA 
—PRINCIPAL CAUSES. 

Tho causes which led to the downfall or Northern India 
must be, and indeed are, different from those which led to the 
downfall of the Panjab. In the Panjab there were no Rajput 
kingdoms. Panjab, as stated before, was always ruled from 
outside, by Sind, by Kashmir, by Kabul. Northern India was 
always ruled by Hindu and local kings. Panjab was usually 
the land of foreign invasions and of foreign rule. Northern 
India had always defeated and driven out foreign invaders. 
Alexander did not cross the Sutlej at all. Menander came 
as far as Ayodhya but was eventually driven out by Pushpa- 
mitra. The Sakas came as far as Mathura but were driven 
away by Vikramaditya. The Kushans and the Huns 
indeed ruled rather long in the western part of Northern India 
but they were driven away by Skandagupta of Patna, by 
Vishnuvardhana of Mandsaur and finally by Pratapavardhana 
of Thanesar, From 600 A D. down to 1000 A. D. there were 
no foreign invasions. Mahmud indeed conquered RHjyapal 
and imposed a tribute on Northern India but the Gahadavalas 
soon drove out the foreign foe and stopped the tribute, while 
RSjyapala had even been killed by the Chandellas and Kachh- 
wahas for submitting to Mahomedan yoke. In short the Aryan 
kings of Northern India had always held their own against 
foreign invaders. The Rajput kingly families of the Hindu 
period were unquestionably most heroic and did not brook 
submisson. Why did they fall before Shihabuddin Ghori? 
There could be no lack of armies or of capable generals. Indeed 
PrithvIrSja was the greatest warrior put forward by the indo¬ 
mitable Chauhans to oppose the Mahomedan onslaught. He 
had actually defeated four kings successively. He held up the 
flood of Mahomedan conquest like a strong bund. Strangely 
enough as soon as the.bund gave way, the flood rushed over 
the whole of Northern India and uprooted all the Rajput 
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, R • , \ n . tb ® cours ® of twenty five years. Why did the 

Rathods fchp Pi n families, like the Chauhans and the 
the Haihavn, an 9 ? S and P ara maras, the Solankhis and 

2S2e «rr,“t;s, aid *—■ “* mi - 
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of the Mali n SUp6 ” ority of Physique or valour in favour 
powerffl oSr C °“ batants - The Rajputs were as hardy, 
them Them 10 &S Tur ^ s and Afghans who conquered 
Afghans nor I, p - D0 differenc& °f weapons. Neither the 
same had fire ' arme ’ Both fought with the 

dints in* l SW ° ld> the laace and the Both had 

conquered the r! &P f S v^? 1 numbers - ! The Moguls indeed 
Marathno a r , PU ^ S ®* e use °f cannon; and so did the 
fic we arm Un fj ! °i n dia. As stated already, before the scienti- 
bound tr> ? S n° ® s * rac tion of the western nations, India was 
Bide -\ A g * n days Shihabuddin Ghori, neither 
annoL ^ GC * fire “ Mms » though Firishta andj Chand Bardai by 
anachronism mention their use. 


Shihab 0 ^* 1 * 0 * ^ 8 a } leged *bat the religious fervour actuating 
atinc th t? - and his Ma bomedans was stronger than that actu- 
the form 6 va;)r)uts ; Although Mahomedan historians describe 
for conn ^ ^ a r0 ligious war, Shihabuddin was fighting 

w e fi n( ] 8 , ^ err ^tory and not for extending religion. Indeed 
not his COl ? vers * on °f the people to Mahomedanism was 
did not t^V XV *] ^ COn<1UGrin g Northern India, and conversions 
which 6 -n ° e ° n a * argG sca * e * n Northern India for reasons 
and the 'pr* a presen ^ y see * On the other hand the Rajputs 
fervent r . Us of Northern India were actuated by a more 
stated b f 1§10us 20 al than the inhabitants of the Panjab. As 
but the 1 01 j * rG ^ g *° us zea ^ in the Panjab has always been weak; 
always h<^ ® arsvat h the Jumna and the Ganges has 

We th^ r n ? etfonghold of Hinduism being its birthplace. 

equallv c f ^ ^ m P e ^ing force of religion was 

my str ong on either side. 

to the fa 1 ! X ?'Ti 0St Ca ? se is usually and property assigned 
Rajp u t. In °i ° ^ a 3 puts * s ^eir internecine fighting. The 
80 muni ^ families always fought amongst themselves not 
n tor extension of territory as for establishment of super- 
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fty. At this very time we find Prithvlraj attacking 
ihree great neighbouring kings of Gujarat, Bundelkhand and 
U. P. These fights were always tough fights as between 
European nations and doughty warriors on both sides always 
fell in great numbers. The fighting strength of all the four 
powerful kingdoms, i. e. of the Ohauhans, the Rathods, the 
Chandellas and the Solankhis was thus reduced and each fell 
when fighting singly and separately against the strong common 
foe. Internecine warfare has always been the bane of the 
Rajputs. Though the Rajputs always neglected artillery and 
were, therefore, always weak in modern times, they could even 
then have driven out the Moguls, if only they had combined, 
as Manuchi distinctly states in his memoirs and they could 
have withstood even the Marathas, though not the English, 
for the Maratha artillery was in the hands of Europeans. 
Against Shihabuddin whose ambition was threatening India, of 
which the Rajputs must have had ample knowledge from infor¬ 
mants, the Rajputs should have stayed their quarrels and com¬ 
bined. They did nojHstopxheir fights even against the common 
impending danger and they consequently were all destroyed. 


The condition of India at this time resembled that of Ger¬ 
many at the end of the eighteenth century. Germany was 
divided at that time into several small but strong kingdoms 
the ruler in each of which aspired to the imposing dignity of 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire and consequently tried to 
humble though not destroy the others. In the same way in 
India each Rajput king aspired to being called Chakravartin or 
emperor and for that end tried to conquer other kings without 
attempting to annex his kingdom. Thus while the power of 
both was lessened, the conqueror gained no strength from in¬ 
crease of resources or dominion. Bhoja of Malwa for example 
fought with and humbled other Rajput kings and was^ called 
Mslava Chakravartin. Karna of Chedi followed his example. 
And Eumarapfila attempted to obtain the same honour. Tho 
rivalry between the Gshadavalas and the Chauhans^asted for 
nearly thirty years, between Vijayachandra and VigrahapSla 
and Jaichand and Prithvlraj and weakened both. As the Rasa 
relates,ninety out of a hundred of PrithvirSja’s samantas fell in his 
conflict with Jayachand in carrying off Sanyogita. It is, therefore, 
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that the Rajput kingly families fell before Shiha- 
ouddin as the Germanic states severally fell before Napoleon. 

® ut 7 hi \ G Germany was never finally conquered and sub- 
f GC 6 ii - IOrQ ^ n domination, Northern India was laid prostrate 
or a a mo. We have, therefore, really to find out the reason 
nfT f/t n - a ^ Gr tern P° rar y conquest as the natural consequence 
rnr, v ^ * atfcle * Northern India could not regain its feet and 

; - Se f3 ree * The ca use of this, in our view, lay in the 
h . a 0r L 0 ^ cas ^ e which took place about this time. We will 
the bp ? ° U,i TGnera } Purvey Book how caste which was fluid in 
i 9a ginning of this subperiod became rigid by the end of the 
its inf ^ Ur * y Un< * m0( * eTn r *gid caste system of India with 
f ucacies a nd its numberless subsections inside the main 
Vai^ r ^ a5 * e vol ved. While Kshatriyas married in previous times 
wk °^ a aT1 ^ Brahurins married Kshatriya and Vaisya 

fir| V f] S an °^ Gn y ice versa, each caste and subcaste now con- 
. e . , mai 7* age an( ^ even I°°d to Itself. The social sympathy 
K [ lQ (\ ° X * 8te< * P rGV iously among the various sections of the 
iu u people was gone and it was replaced by a feeling of 
aloofness and even aversion. 


caste w ^ mos ^ Injurious result of this rigidifieation of 

doms t? the Vast dimumtion iu the fighting strength of king- 

adeoiiat i^ Gn U ? W caste system in India is not 

gig.; _ It is often wondered how a nation con- 

four * ° crores °t inhabitants can be ruled by a nation of 

in lr~'' " ^ raus t be remembered that the fighting people 

natiQ ( la /f aTCG ^ nilm ^ er I° ur crores while the whole British 
excenf °- Ci0res * s fighting reserve of Britain. In India, 
Atvt, f ' a ^ a ^* P e °Pte are divided firstly by race into 
Boa-dThfk ^ l av ^^ ans axi d secondly by caste into fighters and 
is g ] GrB ^ 10 ■^ rav ^^ an section of the Indian population 
In tb T f lU ° re ^ a . n ° ne an( * ohiefi y consists of non-fighters. 

triv" L o T sect *? n population again, only the Ksha- 

The ’ heredity and present occupation inclined to fight, 
is ; f rC iUxi ’ * s ^»t * n ludia about 10 per cent of the population 
h\ nr f P ^ disposed to fight, while the remaining 90 per cent 
to a a Ure heredity is not fit to fight and is, therefore, ready 
suc Coept the rule of any strong nation which happens to be 
cessful. Ab we will explain elsewhere, the idea of a nation 
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~md not develop in India and the people as a whole never 
thought of opposing foreign conquest. Especially at this time 


by the rigidificafcion of caste the number of those who fought 

for independence was owing to internecine fighting limited and 
as soon as these viz. the Rajputs fell, the country as a whole 
submitted without demur to the foreign yoke. 


This baneful effect of a rigid caste system, wherein the 
number of those who fight for the Independence of the 
community becomes limited, was seen by the ancient law¬ 
givers and they attempted to remedy it by laying it down that 
though ordinarily it is the duty of the Kshatriyas to take up 
arms, it was yet the duty of all the three higher varnas to take 
up arms when religion was threatened and religion or Dharma, 
according to the Hindu notion, included politics and imposition 
of the yoke of a foreign people and religion was certainly a 
danger to a^ligion. But where the people are, for generations, 
bred up in professions which are docile and in a spirit of 
submission, it is impossible to expect them to suddenly become 
fighters. Indeed, as stated before, when Shihabuddin conquered 
Kanauj, the rais and land-holders came forward and tendered 
submission. Moreover it must be noted that the population of 
Northern India is predominantly Dravidian, unlike the Panjab. 
It is even now so, the total number of Kshatriyas in TJ. P. is 
remarkably small. While, therefore, Shihabuddin Ghori could 
raise an army from the whole of the overflowing population of 
the Panjab, of Afghanistan and of Turkestan, the Rajputs could 
not raise large armies in India nor would the people offer 
resistance as a whole to foreign yoke. It may be noted that in 
western countries at the present day, the whole population of a 
country becomes the recruiting ground for an army fighting for 
the nation’s existence, Germany in the recent war could place 
in the field nearly 70 lakhs of soldiers and so could France and 
England. And the national sentiment is so strong in the west 
that the whole country takes the greatest interest in the national 
struggle. The condition of Northern India at this time was 
exactly tho opposite. The Kshatriya population alone was the 
recruiting ground ; it is indeed true that some Brahmins and 
Vaisyas did fight even at that time., but these exceptions prove 
the rule viz, that the Brahmins and §the Vaisyas then, as now, 
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mC 0 a 111 ^ unwilling and even unfitted to take up arms. 

dUrin§ the dayS 0f the Gl ^ tas a » d the 

demur nfT^ a * nterest in the national struggle and without 

i^y* th ?:r hmUsiont °«* ^ socially 

not adonf- We S la • presentl y show, the Mahomedan rulers did 
any coercive measures for the spread of their religion. 

Rajputs retirelT^ etl H nan j S ° f the ohivalrous » independence-loving 
ravines of th„ ™, descrts and hills of Eajputana, or the 
and there lani ^ a ^ and the Jumna and other retiied tracts 
Northern TruT . preserve d their independence, thus leaving 
all the mnrnW? seneral and the Madhya-desa in particular, 
never to ^ 6ss ‘ Northern India, therefore, fell prostrate 

er plain how G f aUS ? ^ cre was G0 national resitastnoe. This will 
fullv -■ , f V Wtu 6 * n Europe even small nations have success¬ 
like" tl ed at . temp l s to enslave them, in India large countries 
These ° anau ^ kingdom fell finally before the Mahomedans. 
oppo. COUntriGS ° r kingdoms were large enough even singly to,/ 
is that ^ Coess ^ u ^ any Mahomedan conqueror. But the reality 
offered h W&S n ° nafc i° nal resistance and the resistance 
outimn \ T ‘ Ra ^ puts was unavailing owing to their being 
matter ^ reas °n of rigidity of caste. It is not a mere 
v/as i* ac °ident that Sobieski the greatest leader of the Poles 
Vienna > 6 finally stop tile onwar d rush of the Turks at 
doubt b ti B °* es were more heroic than the Greeks, no 
Norths • '* >cdes fought as a nation and hence succeeded. In 
defeated* 3 ” ^ d ^ aun ^ 0r tunately, both Prithvlraj and J aichand were 
India c \ ^ P 6 ^ 6 had resisted as a whole, Northern 

c °u not have been finally subdued by the Mahomedans. 


first L v ° aC ^ and necessRy °I national resistance, was 
ins mr^r iSed ” in India> in our view » hy Shivaji, under the 
foupu 10n W ^ 0SG sp * rR Maharashtra resisted as a nation and 
Kshat u . a ^ a ^ ns ^ Aurangzeb. The Marathas, meaning thereby 
coinr V f S> BrailmiDS} aTld thG common people or Sudras 
supe ^ GCt and f0Ught aS U man in the days of Ra 3 aram and rose 
- e - to fl 16 whole combined power of the Mogul 
M Vv?hich Aurangzeb in vai ji strove to crush them. The 

1 ra has of the days uf Shivaji and Pajaram, alone in Indian 
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offered national resistance and attained and preserved 
independence. They alone in Indian history verified the maxim 
laid down in western politics that no power however great can 
crush the independence of a people however small if they resist 
as a nation. India naturally could not realise the necessity of 
national unity when its kingdoms were ruled by Hindu kings 
of whatever clan. The Marathas first realised it after three 
centuries of Mahomedan' rule. The Sikhs followed them with 
their religious conscription. The Indian people under English 
rule must realise the necessity of national effort if they are to 
attain Swaraj or political freedom. 

The message of history for the future, therefore, is that not 
only the Eajputs should learn to confederate and unite, but the 
whole of the people of India and especially the Hindus whose 
caste system makes disunion their normal characteristic. 
It is not indeed possible to suggest that caste should be 
abolished. The evolution of the Hindu society for thousands 
of years has been developing caste and it would be impossible to 
induce the Hindus to give up caste. Moreover, the Eajputs 
have developed their highly chivalrous and heroic nature, 
through this very principle of heredity. Indeed the preser¬ 
vation of caste-purity of which the Eajputs take particular caro 
has everything to recommend it. But the Eajputs not only of 
the east and the west but also of the north and the south, the 
Gurkhas, Dogras, the Bundelas and the Marathas must learn 
to unite on terms of absolute equality and more imperatively 
confederate for national uplift. But still, the Hindus, inspite 
of their caste distinctions must learn to confederate on terms 

of equality of status while preserving the independent growth 
of each main caste (though not of each subordinate subdivision 
which has come into being for fanciful reasons). The principle of 
confederation of independent units for political purposes was 
first thought out and practised by the American states and has 
now been followed by Germany, The confederation of Hindus, 
subdivided as they are, into independent castes, is the real 
problem of the future as previous history teaches us, and it 
must be practicable to achieve it, even if it be necessary to 
adopt for it, commensality of food and drink and of some 
religious worship. There is 5 and there should be, no idea in 
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ibmedans ati °fn Hindus ' of opposing or harassing (the 
mJZt Si,'**. C ° nfederation of Hindus and Maho- 
the country. But u necessary for fche political progress of 
dans are already aU niLl be , reme ( mbere <J ^at the Mahome- 
oonfederation of H ^ d Md / strong community and the 
achieved and made ne S ^ ■ Mahomed ^s can only be 
united and strong r/ rmanent if the Hindus also become a 
ua scr ong community. 

arm of India^nd* tL d, f u . ni . on among the Rajputs the fighting 
people were made n ® ld * ty of caste b y which 9/10 of the 

domination were th 0 f° aPabl ® ° r Unwilling to resist foreign 
nent enslavement of ^he^ST ^ ^ t0 PMma ' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

DOWNFALL OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

—SUBSIDIARY CAUSES. 

In the last chapter we have given what appear to us to be 
the chief causes of the fall of the Rajput kingdoms of Northern 
India, viz': first, the constant fighting among the several Rajput 
states and their consequent weakening and second, the rigidi- 
fication of caste which made the several important sections of 
the people in each state, except the Rajputs, incapacitated and 
unwilling to fight, In this chapter we notice some subsidiary 
causes which contributed to the fall of these kingdoms, though 
these individually could not have led to that result. Most of 
the facts given here will have to be noticed again in our 
survey of the general condition of the country; [but it is as 
well to mention them here separately. 


1, One may first again mention the absence of the feeling 
of nationality in the people of all these states. We have already 
said that in India at this time, as elsewhere in Asia, there 
were kingdoms but no peopledoms. The people did not feel 
that the state was theirs and the king ought also to be theirs. 
The country belonged to the king and any one might 
be king whom God chose. Under this view of the state, 
the sentiment of nationality cannot arise, nor, as stated in 
Vol. II (p. 220) and Vol. I (p. 123), the virtue of patriotism. 
There was the sentiment of loyalty, no doubt, and you find in 
the Prithvlr&j RasS that sentiment appealed to everywhere. To 
die for the master was the highest dharma of the Rajput soldier. 
But when that master failed and another master was sub¬ 
stituted by the will of God, the soldier was ready to die for him 
also. Thus we find even Kshatriya soldiers dying for Mahom'e- 
dan kings and masters. This was doubly true of the common 
people who were not Rajputs i. e, of the caste whose duty it 
was to rule. 

Though one essential of a state in its modern sense was 
indeed developing in India in the rise of separate modern 
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'^-r, - * ® nd Gujarat, Rajputana, Antarbed, Bengal, Mah5- 
rashtra, Telangana, Tamilnadu and Malyalam could now be 
co.isi eret as separate countries by reason of separate languages, 

of nationliTf Srn vernaoulars - did not develop the feeling 
above rei • ' V a ™°. ng the speakers of the same language for the 
were o fm= ln' ^ ln each of these countries or provinces, there 
another MTe »l kingdoms which fought with one 

lafcpi- n-n' k l ^ tbese did not coalesce, we shall discuss 

did not devolon ^ ^ * h ° s f me . cess of la nguage 

in the &h CQ P r 6 ^hment of nationality in these provinces 

rise oi r !.° f the ° ther ^ential conditions which give 
nse to the feeling of nationality. 


of former Gre b6ing 110 sentiment of nationality, the ingress 
and T*h ^ aS Usua ^ y no * objected to. Except in Kashmir 
forei 1 L ba< ^ impregnable boundaries, the ingress of 

Mah gUGr ^ WaS n °^ P r °bibited, was not even watched. Hence 
a ome ans came into the several kingdoms freely and often 

Cain th ? rein * Thus we find them settled in Naharwala, in 
kin d^* * ^ 0para * * n MahSrfishtra and even in the Kananj 
ma^ f m * ^ bey GVen * ns * sted on being governed by their own 
the^ r ^ es .’ as * s ey idenced by Mahomodan writers? as also by 
Thar ! XP * ,eSSi ^ n ^ ari i amana 'Nagara-Trivarga already noticed in 
bv fchfi * Uscriptl0Ils * That the strength of states is impaired 
states ST" ° f for . eigners is seen clearly by the modern 
°f f or . A e west ^bioh exercise strict watch over the ingress 
necessity* T-, ? n< ** an states did not realise this or feel the 
feline nf 0t f- tn0t watcb 0VGr *bem owing to the absence of the 
of it 0n . Ua 10na iity. Though there is no recorded evidence 
several ki° lmt ^ ne bow the presence of Mahomedans in the 
legation ^ ° mS mus ^ bave contributed to their eventual sub- 


of " s ^‘ 10n sometimes contributes its quota to the fal 
towards ii supers ^^ on acted like a double-edged swore 
^ Tndia. While the Mahomedans believee 


2?* 011 ** whkb ar€ G an ?J-, " th3t m the c!ty cf Beinrcs «*»«» «• Mahomeda 
fording to traditte!^ 0 ^^* 5 to he fina1 *>****** of Benares by the Mrfcomedar 
J ^and co‘ ;d ' h0Ug % difficalt t0 beUcve lhat Chandra “ r Coeindachandr. < 
tb « of allowed Mahomedans to settle in Benares, Perhaps they settle 

subservient Pratibira kings. 
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it victory was-bound to come to them “fox the judgment 
of God was upon those who were against him and could not be 
avoided,” the Hindus thought that India was bound to be over¬ 
run by the Mlechchhas in the Kali age. Superstition has often 
acted thus upon the mind of peoples. The Aztecs of Mexico 
believed that they were destined to be conquered by men com¬ 
ing from the east. When the Goths and the Vandals overthrew 
the Roman Empire, the Christians thought that the end of the 
world was coming on as foretold in the Bible and made no opposi¬ 
tion. In India too, though there is no recorded evidence of it, 
except in the case of Lakhnauti where the Tabakat records that 
king Lakshmanasena had been told that he would be conquered 
by a long-armed Turk, the Hindus generally must have submit¬ 
ted to the new state of things through the superstitious belief 
that it was inevitable. 


4. The maintenance of a strong and sufficient army is the 
first duty of every state. The Hindu states had probably neg¬ 
lected this duty at this time. The great reputation of India in 
this respect noted before had been lost by it at this time. The 
probability is that Hindu states did not at this time maintain 
standing armies as in the days of Harsha or Bhoja. The 
army consisted chiefly of the quotas furnished by the Samantas. 
Though not exactly alike, these Samantas were like barons in 
England, who maintained for the use of the state certain 
quotas of fighters, the expenses of the same being borne by the 
barons or Samantas from their fiefs. This is the same system 
as existed under the Moguls viz., of Hazaris and Panch Hazaris. 
Prithvlrai had probably no standing army of the state. He 
had probably only a small Huzur force. We know that 
the Peishwas, after the battle of Panipat, neglected to main¬ 
tain a strong Huzur army, and the sagacious Ahalyabai expos¬ 
tulated often with Nana Fadnis for neglecting the Huzur pathak. 
The quota supplied by Samantas cannot always be relied upon, 
either in respect of number or of efficiency. The standing army 
of Mahmud or Shihabuddin Ghori must have been a more reli¬ 
able force than the armies composed of the forces of Samantas 
called together hastily by the Hindu kings* Samantas or mili¬ 
tary sardars are again not disposed to fight stubbornly as there 
is a temptation to save themselves and their fiefs. We believe 
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absence of sufficient standing armies in the Hindu sta4 
time strongly contributed to their eventual fall 



necleofpH , ur * ber observed that Hindu intelligence 

of the nrnno^ S U y the s °i e nce of war as well as the science 
intellurpTir* * conc ®Ption of the state. Brahmin and Rshatriya 
PootTr/ eV l led m ° re in this sub P-' iod to the study of 
The ln necessar y study of more useful sciences, 

of poetrv °^ eroines * n l° ve and despair, the essentials 

of speech JG TCa ^^ em ' s ^ es an d embellishments, and the figures 
kinrs d e ^ gaged the highest intelligence of the land and even 
poetics e ^° 1 J ° Cl 1 tbe * r atte ntion to writing elaborate treatises on 
finene ^ ai f Ti- ma ^ Ur8y * These works, no doubt, prove the 
more ,S 1 * ndu * n t e hect, b ufc it should have devoted itself to 
were ^ m ^ 0l ^ ant studies. The attention and affluence of kings 
sta^ 8Su0Wef l more upon court-poats than upon generals; the 
of n^r racte< * them m ore than the camp. The minute study 
in °r 1CS * ed deterioration of taste and morals and the 
GaS - vo * u Ptuousness can be marked from the Karpura- 
VoTT ^ a ^ e khara to the Rambha Manjarl of Nayachandra. 
froiVth SemeUt popidar an d kingly taste will be apparent 
such ae Verse a doration adopted even in Kanauj for 
1 ceremonious and meritorious documents as inscriptions 
Vo rr S ° f vil * ages to Pi° us Brahmins. Indeed luxury and 
Period U °* USneSS WerG bound *° over t a ^ e the people in this sub- 
°f H^ 5 ? nce . the ^ as t sub-period was the most prosperous period 
(pp 247 o ^ s ^° ry as shown in the last chapter of Volume II 
a ud v \ °t prosperity leads to decadence of morals 

Ca Pac C V UPtU ° USneSS un dermine the physical and moral 

the Ar- h 8 01 as We see * n the case of the Romans, 

that th & h Moguls and others and it need not be wondered 
hy re ) t n kingdoms in the twelfth century became weak, 
- >on o the very prosperity and happiness they had enjoyed. 

subsidi ^ as ^ y ’ we ca RRot conclude this short survey of the 
-^orthe^T Ca . uses . the downfall of Rajput kingdoms in 
the rp m , nd * a wi thout drawing the attention of the reader to 
se Rtim ° r f r 8 ° en . 0e _ during this sub-period of the Buddhistic 
J eli^} ^ '^himsa which, as wc shall show in our chapter on 
and th 8 SUXVey ’* 8 ev tdenced by the rise oi new Vaishnavism 
e great popularity, power, and progress of Jainism 
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of Lingavat and other sects during this period. Though 
the rise of Vaishnavism or the spread of Jainism or other sects 
cannot be assigned as a direct cause of the downfall of Northern 
India, as Buddhism can be as a cause of the downfall of Sind, 
it cannot be denied that the dominance of the docile doctrine of 
Ahimsa throughout the Hindu society at this time made it inof¬ 
fensive and weak. Most Brahmins whether Saiva or Vaishnava, 
and almost all Vaisyas Saiva, Vaishnava and Jain accepted at 
this time the non-slaughter of animals as a binding religious 
principle and gave up animal food altogether as we will show 
later on. The result was that with the exception of the Rajputs 
the whole Hindu mass became unfitted as well as unwilling to 
fight. This influence of food on the nature of people can not be 
denied. The masses of Indian people in the several states 
excepting the Rajputs, (the Sudras generally following the 
Brahmins and Vaisyas through imitation as well as indigence) 
were like Indian elephants. Inspite of its enormous size and 
strength, the elephant is by nature timid and inoffensive. The 
elephant’s arm of offense,its trunk,is delicate and is easily slashed. 
The elephant is usually afraid to endanger its life and shrinks at 
the least display of fire. No doubt, it can be trained to fight 
and to courageously withstand fire. So also the vegetarian 
Hindu can be trained to fight and perforin deeds of valour. 
But where there is no such training, both by nature being 
inoppressive are easily subdued and made to obey th8 master. 
There are no doubt examples of Brahmin and even Jain brave 
generals and soldiers in this sub-period, but the generality of the 
people being unaccustomed to fight and becoming by their food 
inagressive and docile, when the Rajputs failed, all the Hindu 
kingdoms from the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra and from the 
Himalayas to the Vindhyas succumbed and almost willingly 
submitted to the Moslem yoke within the short period of a 
quarter of a century. As stated in the preface to Volume I, 
the message of history to Hindus, especially those who have 
conscientious objection to a meat diet, is so to strengthen them¬ 
selves by physical training and mental alertness as to enable 
them to^take their share honourably in the internecine 
physical struggles of the human race which will never cease 
hut will ever go on» 
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GENERAL SURVEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


RAMIFICATION OF CASTE. 

in the beginning of this volume, we have a very 
Indi" f 8U * de ^ 0r Ascertaining the social condition of Hindu 
booh- ? outset of this sub-period, in Al-Beruni who wrote his 

at M °if 1(i * a * n A - Al’Beruni lived among the Hindus 
observ ^ p”* 1 e1sewbeie in th® Banjab and was an accurate 
in Hi T ®^ t un ? 0I tunately he sometimes mixes what he read 
what he U TGligious books which he studied in the original, with 
Pliable and his observ ation s , therefore, are not always as 
volume S tt ° Se ° f previous Arab writers quoted in our second 
condition nfT^™’ W ® begin th ® descri P t i°n of the social 
B ®runi«* ndla ' m this sub-period, with quoting what Al- 
he ^ S aca^ n f SU i b3eCt 5 caste in his bo( >k on India. Fortunately 
facts f rom * e ^ ersia n and Greek history and give,* r s 
he west for comparison with Indian condition. 

*unon K thl r p n ^ b . aows cas ^ e bad developed in ancient times . 
“ The anciPTif nif DS * UOt t0 s ^ ea ^ thc G reeks and Romans. 
killd (oagtp ) „ , .f 008 Lad coated great institutions of this 
Merits of ? C . c ® u ^ d no ^ broken through by the special 
re stored th *p mdmdual n nor h ? bribery. When Ardashir 
castes in fkl * 0rh ^ an empire, he also restored the olasses 
m the following manner ~ 

^ Knights and princes. 

Monks, fire-priests and lawyers. 

Physicians and astronomers and other men of science, 
Husbandmen and artisans* 


or 
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“And within these classes there were subdivisions distinct 
from each other, like the species within a genus. The Hindus 
have also institutions of this kind. We, Moslems, consider all 
men equal except in piety and this is an obstacle which prevents 
understanding between us and the Hindus. 


“ The Hindus call their castes, varnas or colours and from 
the genealogical point of view they call them Jatah (Jati). 
They are four from the beginning. The highest are the Brah¬ 
mins ; next come Kshatriyas. Their degree is not much below 
that of the Brahmins. Then follow the Vaisyas and the 
Sudras. Between the two latter classes there is no very great 
distance. Much as these differ, they live together in the same 
towns and villages, mixed together in the same houses and 
lodgings ” (Sachau I pp. 99-101). 


This long extract will show to us that this description of 
Hindu castes is not as accurate as that given in Volume II from 
previous Arab writers. The splitting of Kshatriyas into ruling 
Kshatriyas and cultivating Kshatriyas spoken of by Ibn 
Khordadba (Vol.IIp. 179 ) is not even mentioned here. Probably 
in 1040 A. D. Rajputs had been so decimated and perhaps had 
fallen so low that they did not impress Al-Beruni separately. 
The statement in the Gahadavala inscription quoted before 
(p. 221) seems thus to be true of the condition of things at this 
time, that the Kshatriya Tilling clans had almost been destroyed 
at least in the Panjab and U. P. and the recitation of the Veda 
had almost stopped when Chandra Gahadavala rehabilitated 
both. Secondly, Al-Beruni speaks somewhat from the books 
and not from actual observation and further says nothing about 
marriage. Ibn Khordadba stated that the Brahmins and 
Rajputs married from the lower caste of Kshatriyas and we 
have the historical mention of Rajasekhara marrying a Chauhan 
lady. Probably in APBeruni’s time (or later when castes were 
consolidated) such marriages had altogether stopped. Thirdly, 
Al-Beruni does not speak of intermediate castes which must 
have been many, nor of any subdivisions of the principal castes 
which probably had not yet arisen. 


The castes among the Persians who were all Aryans were 
naturally different from those among the Hindus who were 
formed by a combination of Aryan and non-Aryan populations; 
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M enC0 °* ass ® u< * ras did not ex ^ st am °ng the Persians. < 
oreover we do not know if caste distinctions among the 
ersians were not matrimonial, but were purely occupational, 
mong the Hindus, Pratiloma marriage was stopped in pre- 
uddhist days and Anuloma marriage ceased probably at this 
* me * . Lasfc1 ^ Al-Beruni says that all castes lived mixed toge-' 
Gr in same houses and lodgings. This is probably a 
correct observation so far as the Panjab is concerned; for there 
^as not much difference of food or habits between the different 
c asses, all being flesh-eaters. In the rest of the country,- this 
° U d nofc ^ ave been so; even if it were so in 1040 A. D., things 
Ranged so completely during the next two centuries owing to 
0 recrudescence of the doctrine of Ahirnsa that many castes 
gave up animal food and vegetarians and non-vegetarians could 
°' aa y e lived together in the same houses. Hence, after Al- 
°runi, caste developed in exclusiveness to such an extent that 
6 original four castes of India gave place in this sub-period to 
u ndreds and thousands of sub-castes as we proceed to show. 

„ 'W’e stated in our first volume that Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
Taisyas formed undivided castes during the first sub-period 
00-800). They remained so during the second rub-period 
a so ( 800-1000 A. D.). But during the third’sub-period, each of 
Qse castes became split into hundreds of sub-castes as inscrip- 
l ons prove. The reasons were apparently, as shown above, 1st, a 
ifference of food ; 2nd, ideas of racial purity and 3rd, different 
s °cial customs prevailing in different countries. We will take 
^ach of these castes separately and show how it became sub¬ 
sided in this sub-period. 


BRAHMINS. 

In the beginning of this sub-period Brahmins all over India 
We * e one caste undoubtedly. In previous centuries Brahmins 
^ e f e distinguished by their gotras and their Sakhas only. In¬ 
scriptions of all countries, in previous sub-periods give only 
gotras and Sakhas (or Vedic ritual) and never mention 
, names of any sub-section. Even in this sub-period for 
°nt fifty years we find the same practice prevailing. Thus 
j* Chandella grant dated 1050 A. D. (I. A. XVI p. 206) describes 
b© donee as a Bharad vaja gotra, Tripravara Brahmin of Yajur- 
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veda Sakh§. In a Kalachuri inscription again (Kahla, Gorakh¬ 
pur District U. P.) dated 1077 A. D. (E. I. VII p. 86), we have 
many Brahmin donees whose description consists of their 
gotras with pravara number of each and their SakhSs plus their 
place (village or town) of residence. So also a later Chalukya 
grant dated 1040 describes the donee as Kausika gotra and 
Bahvricha (Rigvedi) Brahmin (B. B,R A. S. XII p. 51). Later 
we begin to have the mention of the Brahmins country or resi¬ 
dence. Thus Kumarapala’s Prasasti at Vadnagar mentions' 
the writer as a Nagara Brahmin (St. 1208,1151 A. D,). Some 
Chandella and Gahadavala inscriptions describe the Brahmin 
donees as ThakkuTa (E. I. IV p. 121) and in Gahadavala^and 
Haihaya inscriptions they are described as Rauta (E. I. XIV. 
p. 274). In a feudatory southern Malwa inscription dated 
1135 A. D. we find the Brahmin donee described as Karnata 
(L A. XIV) with the Brahmin’s gotra and Pravara added and 
it was an important discovery to find a Silahara of Karhad 
grant describing the Brahmin donees as Karhataka and Ghai- 
sasa Brahmins, the importance of which we will shortly notice. 


Names of country became so important that latterly the men¬ 
tion of gotra and Sakha was omitted for Brahmins, though in 
the previous sub-period it was considered necessary (Vol. II 
p. 276). Thus in the Sasabahu temple inscription (I. A. XV 
p. 36) dated 1093 we find names of many Brahmin donees 
without the mention of gotra. In an inscription of Bhola 
Bhlma of Gujarat dated St. 1256 or 1200 A.D. (LA. XI p.72)the 
Brahmin donee is described without the mention of his gotra or 
Sakha by his name only and by his Raikavala Jati or sub-section 
of Brahmin caste# In a Konkan inscription dated 1249 A. D. 
(J. R. A. S. Bombay IX p. 248) we have names of 32 Brahmin 
donees whose gotras are given but whose Sakha is not stated 
and instead of it every Brahmin’s surname is given. Surnames 
grew by this time, either from profession or from place of resi¬ 
dence or other peculiarities and the importance of Sakha was 
lost sight of. Surnames probably came into use among Brah¬ 
mins in this sub-period such as Dikshita, Raut, Thakur, Pathaka, 
Upadbyaya, Pattavardhana* and so on. It is no doubt true 
that even so late as 1200 A. D. we find gotra and pravara of 


Tbe name Trivadl occurring in tills inscription is inexplicable as also Kramit*. 
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imins mentioned; the continuance of their mention is not 
strange as Brahmins still keep up the memory of their gotra 
and pravara. But what is pertinent to remark is that along 
with gotras, family surnames begin to be mentioned and later 
on subcaste names based on country of residence. Thus in a 
Paramara inscription dated 1226 A. D. (E. I. IX pp. 108 and 
*1) we have many names of Brahmin donees with gotra and 
Pravara mentioned but in each case the surname is added, such 
ns Pandit, Dikshita, Dvivedi, Chaturvedi, Avasthika and so on, 
^nd the places from which these Brahmins of the same surname 
oame are different such as Mathura, Tripur, Akola, Dendav&na. 
Q also in an inscription of Jayachchandra dated 1177 (E. I. 

P. 129) the many Brahmin donees are thus described, 1 
ova Sri Lotarka (gotra not given), 2 Bandhula gotra Purohita 
rl ^harajaya, 3 Sarkarakshya gotra Pandit Sri Rishikeya and 
° n ’ word Pandit is abbreviated into Pam for four 
r&kmins and one is styled Dviveda. These epithets gradu- 
? ^ grew into surnames of these Brahmins. In I. A. XIX 
IP- 353) we have the donee Brahmin described as Dakshin&tya 
. aril ^ta Diveda Thakkura as also Avasthika. The surname 
*asthi has survived in Oudh among Brahmins but not among 
p ecc ani or KarnStaka Brahmins. The gotra thus retains for 
°me time its importance among Brahmins at least and finds 
Ration in inscriptions almost invariably. But as stated 
g'ove, Pravara and Sakha are usually omitted though all 
ra hmins have retained their memory down to this day. 

div' ^^atever this may be, we have not mention yet of the 
ision of Brahmins into the modern two main sections viz. 
th nC ^ a ® au< * a an< * Pancha Dravida. It is not found even in 
, 0 ^kanda PurSna which we have placed in the ninth een- 
A. D. (see Vol. II p. 39 ) properly enough. For the distino- 
lo a arose even later than 1200 A. D, This main division is 
% ably based on the flesh food of the former and the vegetarh* 
rj *sm of the latter. But there is no doubt that Brahmins had 


ft 


^ enise l ves into numerous sub-sections long before 
. A. D. f acoording to country oi residence or its chief town, 
l ng to peculiarities of customs, as also of ideas of purity of 
ace - We find it recorded in the N&gara Khanda of the Skar da 
Ur ^pa where she whole history of Nagara Brahmins and theiy 
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Brahmin came to their town and a Nagara Brahmin gave him 
his daughter in marriage. He was subsequently found out to 
be a Chandala to the consternation of the community and the 
Nagaras thereupon made it a rule not to give daughters in 
marriage to any but known Nagara Brahmins and the Nagara 
known Brahmin families were enumerated. This arrangement 
seems gradually to have been adopted by all castes and sub¬ 
castes came consequently to deserve the name jnati or known 
section. In the Abu inscription we have the word Nagara 
jnatibhaja (Vol. lip 85) actually used by the writer to describe 
his caste or subsection (St. 1331 or 1274 A. D.)» This story is 
apparently a later invention and probably an interpolation in 
the Skanda Purana but it indicates the reason why marriage 
relations were gradually restricted to people of known pedigree 
residing in the same country. And thus began the subdivisions 
of Brahmins based on country of residence. Commencing 
from Kashmir we have thus Brahmins divided into 1. Kashmiri. 
2. Nagarkotia (those who reside in Nagarkot the capital of Katoch 
kings in Kangra). 3. Muhyal in the Pan jab (al is a termination 
which indicates subcaste). 4. SSrasvata. 5. Gauda (of Guda or 
Thanesar). 6. Narnol. 7. Kanojia and 8. Sarjuparia or residing 
beyond the Sarayu. 9. Jajhotia. 10. Tiwari- 11. Srimfili 
and 12. Pushkarna or residing at Pushkar in Rajputana, 
13. Sindhi. 14. Nagara (of Anandpura). 15. Dasor (of Dasapura). 

16. Modha (of country formerly named Dharmaranya). 

17. Gujarati. 18. Malvi. 19. Bengali. 20. Ooriya. 21. Desha- 
stha. 22. Konkanastha or Chitpawan (belonging to Chittapolana 
a town in Rataagiri District), 23. Karhade (living under the 
Silaharas of Karhad) 24. Karn&ta. 25. Andhra or Telugu. 
26. 1 amil and 27. f^alyalior Nambudri. These are the main 
subsections of Brahmins recognisable as named after country, 
of residence; but there are many subdivisions cf these again 
based o n various other grounds such as Dasas and Visas 
in the north and Aiyars and Ayyangars in the south. For 
Brahmins divided further from their acceptance of this or that 
philosophy. The Ayyars are Smartas i, e. those who look upon 
Siva and Vishnu as equal, while Aiyyangars believe Narayana 
to be the highest god and follow the philosophy of Rapi&nuja 
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^atejStill the followers of Madhvaand his Dvaita philosophy 
became a separate sub-section of Brahmins and were called 
Acharyas. Ihese gave up not only intermarriage but in many 
cases interdining also; though we have no direct mention of 
these restrictions in the Dharmasastras. 

Strangely enough the northern Brahmins were looked 
u.'On in the beginning of this sub-period as purer in race 
3 as ° in ■^ L0 ^ ra °r religious life and we have evidence, 
traditional no doubt, of many southern kings inviting 
northern India Brahmin families to settle in their countries, 
ihus we find the Sena king Samanta or Ballala inviting 
anaujia Brahmins to settle in Bengal though tradition speaks 
P . 1 ® se Brahmins as having come in the time of Sdisura, a 
ictitious king of earlier date; and we have mention of 
rahmins coming from the north and settling in Orissa also 
! f ^ ayS ^ esar * kings. We have mention again 

^Northern Brahmins being invited to settle in Gujarat by 
hiaraja and even so far south as the Tamil land we have 
mention of a Chola king inviting and settling in his country 
rahmins from Northern India. In all these cases, these Brah- 
|wm s formed separate sub-castes owing to their unwillingness 
w i fc h local Brahmins, considered to be of lower purity, 
B1 . ier food or marriage. The Nagarakotia Brahmins alone 
^ o believe that they were invited by a Katoch king say that 
a ^ « of 13 families, 3 of whom were Kashmiri, 3 Kanaujia 
/r?. S^rasvata, the remaining four being local Brahmins. 

lese P ro bably were not agriculturalists). The number of sub- 
,^ S es was thus further increased. Then again we may believe 
^\at certain sections of Brahmins migrated to safer lands from 
0 a ^i ft h and the U. P. owing to invasions first and then 
oppression of Mahomedan conquerors. The Gauda Sarasvata 
rahmins of Goa territory thus appear to have come from the 
region of the Sarasvati about this time. It is an unhistorical 
0 f^ fkat they came from Bengal, for Gudaisaname which 
,7 ginally was applied to the country round Thanesar and 
e Peculiarity of these Brahmins viz. that they eat fish is 


§L 


^iuioned even in the Mababh&rata as arising among Brah- 


„ -^ -.uu iuauauuaiuiu Cbo unking tiUJVjiJg, i nuu- 

f lns residing on the banks of the Sarasvati during a long 
8 ^ine. The Bengali Brahmins were emigrants from th$ 
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6 am 0 ancient country of the Sarasvatas and are also hence 
called Gauda, We disbelieve the tradition of the Gauda 
Sarasvatas of Goa coming from Bengal because there is no 
historical reason why they should have left Bengal and further 
because their speech does not exhibit any linguistic and 
phonetic peculiarities of Bengal such as the change of s into 
sh and a into o. The Chitpavans are another section of Konkan 
Brahmins which has the tradition of coming there from 
outside. As stated in our MahabhSrata Mlmansa they from 
their fair complexion appear to have come from the Panjab 
hilly districts into the hilly region of the Ratnagiri District 
after a short halt in the Thana District about Bassein where is 
the original first Konkan sanctuary of Parasuiama. These 
instances will suffice to show that in this sub-period we have 
evidence of Brahmin families migrating to, or being invited 
to settle in, southern and eastern countries. The example 
again of Deccani Brahmins going to the Andhra country in tho 
wake of Chalukya conquest ofVengiand forming a separate 
sub-section of Brahmins called now Niyogi shows that there 
may be instances of Brahmin migrations after conquest, as 
happened in modern history after the conquests of the Mara- 
thas. The mode adopted by Nagara Brahmins of defining 
their sub-caste by counting their families and their gotras was 
followed by all these various sub-sections and hence have 
arisen those hundreds of sub-castes into which Brahmins are 
now sub-divided and which restrict marriage and food to 
themselves. All these sub-sections acquired new names from 
country or town of their residence or from other causes, which 
became of paramount importance owing to restriction of 
marriage to each sub-section and gotra and Sakha became 
consequently of minor importance. But it must be stated that 
all the sub-sections of Brahmins appear to have adhered 
loyally to their ancient Vedic religion. They not only 
preserved their Veda or Sakhs but also its special ritual and 


also the memory of their gotras and pravaras and still preserve 
the gotra and pravara law of marriage prohibition enjoined by 
ihe smritis, the gotras and pravaras being enumerated in the 
Srauta Sutras. And hence it is that gotra and pravara among 
Brahmins and even Kshatriyas remain the same throughout the 
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of India though Brahmin and Kshatriya families" 
Everywhere acquired new names from curious causes. These 
names became no doubt predominant, but they never acquired 
so great an importance among Brahmins at least as to destroy 
the importance of gotra, and the gotra law of marriage is still 
the supreme law of marriage among Brahmins. 

Mc*ny of these subcastes of Brahmins especially in Northern 
n la were then non-vegetarian and they continue so down to this 
ay * Al ’ B ®runi describing the food of Hindus says “ Christians 
? re a ^ owe( * to kill, so also the Brahmins/* The rules given 
°iea er a PPly to Brahmins (as Christian rules apply to bishops 
h monks), but not others. First, strangulation of certain 
anima s only is allowed viz. sheep, goat, gazelle, rhinoceros 

fh a AA* Wa ^ ar an< * * an< ^ birds such as peacock etc,; Second, 
°r i en animals are ox, camel, horse, elephant &e„ tame 
Poultry, fish and all kinds of eggs. 

KOTEt-MARCO POLO ON LAD BRAHMINS. 

bar b he ! deSCription 8ivon fc y Marco Polo of Brahmins of the country called 
in In/ ^ ^ esepves t0 be quoted and discussed here. Marco Polo travelled 
®ccon ^ aboufc 1280 D - roughly and wrote about 1300 A. D. Though this 
l ! ! hua a huQ dred years later than our period, it cannot he considered 



kill oaves of the apple of parad«*e (plantain?). They \;ould not 
^ *Qimai a a _ 
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nothing but water. They sleep on the ground and yet they live long. 
They burn their dead. ” 


Miss Yule observes on this in a note that “ Larde^a included southern 
Gujarat, Thana and ChauL Konkani Brahmins adopted trade only when 
they were expelled from Goa. This high praise of the truthfulnesa of 
Brahmins was just and as old as the Greeks. It is not only given by- 
Greek writers but by Hiuen Tsang and also by Arab travellers.” 

It is somewhat difficult to determine to whom the above description 
applies. Lar no doubt according to Arab travellers included Thana and 
Kolaba districts and had a language of its own called Lari. But Marco 
Polo later desoribes the kingdom of Thana separately. We have seen that 
SilabSra kings ruled in Thana. LSrde^a was again distinct from Gujarat 
which is also separately described by Marco Polo and which with its 
capital Fatan was ruled by Vaghela kings in about 1300 A. D. The language 
of this part is described again as distinct and peculiar ( p. 392 ). Thus 
upto 1300 A. D. modern southern Gujarat or LSrde6a was distinct from 
Northern Gujarat politically as well as in language. The people apparently 
had a king of their own, though in previous centuries, they were under the 
RSshtrakHtas and later under Western CbSlukyas of Kalyan. The 
Brahmins of LSrde^a are not now, however, known as a separate sub-caste. 
But probably they were a distinot sub-caste then and went for trade to such 
distant countries as the countries of Chola and PSndya which produced 
diamonds and pearls. The Konkan Brahmins are not muoh known as traders 
though their truthfulness as of other Brahmins must have been anciently 
well known. The surnames Pattavardhana, Ghalisa and Ghais2sa now found 
among Konkan and Earhada Brahmins only and mentioned in a Goa Kadamba 
inscription dated Saka 1171 or 1249 A. D. ( J. R. A. 8. Bombay IX p. 243) 
indicate that these families were traders; what trade these surnames 
indicated, we are not able to determine. The four Brahmins mentioned in 
an inscription dated 1190 A. D., of Bhoja II SilShSra king of KarhSd are 
named; 1. Adityabhatta 2. Lakshmidharabhatta 3. KarfcStaka Prabhakara 
GhaisSsa and 4 YSsiyana GhaisSsa (gotra nowhere mentioned). The word 
KarahStaka here plainly indicates a subcaste and GhaisSsa plainly imports 
a profession which is not religious. But certainly these did not trade 
in diamonds and pearls as Marco Polo states. We must, therefore, believe 
that Lad Brahmins were a distinct sub-caste spread over the whole of 
southern India who traded in diamonds and pearls and who were known 
then fer their great veracity. It appears that Marco Polo met them in the 
PSndya country as he desoribes Lar Desa just almost immediately after the 
PSndya country. The country named by him as Maabar is certainly the 
Pai dya oountry which produced pearls. Of this country he says rightly 
that “there are no tailora here. All people, men and women, rich and poor, 
Including even the king go about naked with a strip of cloth round their 
loins. Even the soldiers go to fight naked, with lance and shield," He de¬ 
scribes the naked king as distinguished only by the fineness of the loin oloth 
and the necklaoe of precious stones, a description which reminds one of that 
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uujarat. 
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“iaughter.lheir intog^o^ivio^fl“ 8h “Y absteation from all animal 
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■preceding century is not mentioned by Al-Beruni who, as oiten 
stated before, speaks more from Hindu law books than from 
actual observation. Or it may be that during the period of 
Mahomedan invasions many of the Pan jab Rajput ruling families 
were destroyed; and when the Gahadavala king Chandra drove 
the Mahomedan oppressors out of northern India and reconsti¬ 
tuted the Kshatriya caste, it naturally assumed its position as 
defined in the Hindu Sastras, viz. next to that of the Brahmins. 
Yet they were considered equal to the Brahmins in all respects 
as Al-Beruni himself admits that their degree is not much 
below that of the Brahmins. Thus they were allowed to study 
the Yedas and did study Veda and Sastra and we have 
already seen how noted kings such as Bhoja and Govinda- 
chandra were as learned in the sacred and profane lore as the 
most learned Brahmins. 


In the usual manner, the Rajput or ruling families of 
India constituted themselves into a sub-section about 110 
4 . D. by the enumeration of the orthodox pure kshatriya 
m’ling families of the time. In this enumeration Pan jab remained 
naturally excluded, being then entirely under Mahomedan 
rule; and there indeed were no ruling Kshatriya families then in 
the Pan jab. The Himalayan ruling families also did not come 
in the enumeration for another reason which we will notice 
later on. The South Indian ruling families were also ex¬ 
cluded as they were apparently not considered of pure Aryan 
race and of Kshatriya descent. The Kshatriya families ruling 
in Maharashtra were, however, included as they had continuous 
marriage relations with the ruling Kshatriya families of 
Northern India. The number of these Rajput families was 
found to be 36 and this number soon became traditional, as wa 
find it mentioned in the Rfijataranginl of Kalhana of 1159 A. D. 
Which were these 36 families in the beginning it is difficult to 
determine, as no unquestionable list of that date has come 
down to us. We have treated the list in the Ras& as con¬ 
temporaneous with PrithvIrSj though the RSsS in its present 
form is undoubtedly to be placed in the 16th century A. D. 
(vide Vol. II p. 70’) and we will examine in a note how far that 
list represents the correct political condition of the country 
about 1100 A.D It may be noted that by this enumeration the 
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The Rajputs from Western Himalayas formed a third group 
which became a distinct sub-section, not only on account of 
its isolation but also of certain marriage customs peculiar to 
them. In the Himalayas then survived and still survive 


marriage customs of ancient India by which the higher castes 
could take wives from lower castes, the caste of the progeny 
being unaffected viz. that of the father. We find thus, even 
now, three grades of Kshatriyas in the Himalayan region adja¬ 
cent to the Panjab viz. Rajputs, Ranas or Thakurs and Rathis. 
The Rajputs take girls from the Thakurs and these from the 
Rathis but do not give them their girls. The Rajputs of the 
Himalayan region, however, though they have old mixed marri¬ 
age customs still prevalent among them, are pure in race as the 
Rathis are not Mongolians but Aryans, are in fact Kshatriyas 
lower in grade only because they follow agriculture. They fur¬ 
ther allow Karewa or widow remarriage which is prohibited to 
the Rajputs as to Brahmins and Vaisyas. Full information is 
given in “Castes and Tribes of the Panjab” relating to minor 
sub-divisions of the Rajputs of the Himalayan region amongst 
whom the Katoch are the leading family with the Maharaja of 
Lambagram at their head. But the names of the several Surya- 
van&i and ChandravanSi families of the highest,* middling and 
lowest grades with names based chiefly on place of residence 
such as Jammuwal, Guleria, etc. it is not necessary to give 
here in detail. 


In the Panjab itself the Kshatriyas of the western parts 
were mostly forcibly converted to Mahomedanism in the days 
of Mahmud and of Shihabuddin and these do not now use or 
even like the name Rajput, though they still preserve old 
Kshatriya clan names of Mahabharata or Greek days such as 
Yaudheyas (Johiyas), Anavas (Janjuas) etc. and still observe 
certain Hindu customs such as calling a Brahmin at the birth 
of a child or at marriage. In the eastern parts, Rajputs are still 
found but they are immigrants from lands further east and 
south in Mahomedan times, as they use the orthodox clan names 
from the list of the 36 royal clans such as Paramara, Chauhan, 
Tuar, Rathod, KachhwSha, &c#; and these have still marriage 


* The Miyans are the highest, a name taken from the Mahomedans, WLiyan meanln# 
the most respected. 
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Ration* with the Rajputs of Delhi and Rajputana. The Pan- 
' ia an ' ^ ail d of the Sarasvatl as also Panchala was the 
ancient land of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and all Brahmins 
n s latriyas in the east and south of India came originally 
m t is region. It, therefore, follows that Paramaras and 
’. au ans » ^ a thods and Kachhwahas are clan-names which 
ngina y must have come from the Panjab itself in ancient 
r ^ ese names which do not find a mention in the 
a a arata may have come into existence in the south and 
00 ° f^ 8 * ln Innd a nd in Rajputana, in the sixth 

tfi 11 * a *' 9r ’ am °ng Kshatriya clans driven out of or leaving 

© anjab under stress of Kushan and Huna invasions. Cer- 
-ln it is that most of the names of clans in the list of 36 are 
n° ound in the Mahabharata; and as they are found in the 
Cas er ? n P ar ts of the Panjab at the present day, these Rajputs 
niust have gone from the south. Local tradition also supports 
is inference as the Rajputs of Eastern Panjab believe that 
-j^ey came from the Delhi region and from Rajputana in 
ag a ome <*an times. These Rajputs, therefore, cannot be treated 
S a separa<: © group and must be included in the Rajputana group. 

subsecr S We DaVG ^ Tee sub-sections of the Kshatriyas of India; 
1200 or 1300 pro ^ a ^ y came into existence between 1100 to 
Rajput ano p* P* v * z * 1st the Rajputs of the 36 clans inhabiting 
Panjab ■ ol j T ^ arat » Kathiawar, Malwa, U. P. and Eastern 
tha KshaHyas^ 11 ^ 8 ^ esteru Himalayas and 3rd the Mara- 
not interdin/ 8 ^ ree grou P s do not intermarry and do 

sub-castes witbn ^ e5r may ' therefore *looked upon as real 
of pure Kshati'; Usual rest *lctiops. Though the sub-castes 
other sub-c IlyaS ^ US are only tt 1100 * there aTe numerous 
ence nrnhQW° ° S c * a * m to be Kshatriyas and whose exist- 
inclirl n y ^ 0G3 back to our sub-period. We may, of course, 
beoanno fi° S9 r * hatriyas w bo aie considered lower in grade 
for exam 1 * f ° ow occupation of agriculture, the Rathis 
Deccan ° ® ma * aya n region and the Marathas of the 
mon o *’ y* e words Ra^hi and ‘Maratha probably have a cora- 
*■—— 1 ' g ?Q viz » R ashtra* which shows that they form the 

h abitaut So f Wc^f-nV "* a l u As ° ka inscr ‘ I>liotl8 is explained by Smith as meaning £n* 
««on ai3o, al5 but thc wor * indicate these R*thls <?£ the Himalaya© 
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-' v ' 7 *^e6untry, being fche common people or the settled agriculturists 
and must be distinguished from the Sudras or labourers. The 
description by Al-Beruni of the four castes, however, indicates 
that while the Rajputs or Kshatriyas were treated as equals of 
Brahmins, the agricultural Kshatriyas and Vai^yas had come 
to be looked upon as not much superior to Sudras, being prohi¬ 
bited the study of the Veda. Besides these agricultural Ksha¬ 
triyas, there were other sub-castes which also claimed the 
rank of Kshatriyas and which must have come into existence 
in this sub-period such as Bundellas, Raghuvansis &c. though 
we have no positive written evidence about their claim. The ten¬ 
dency of Hindu society at all times in India is to establish 
various sub-castes which usually claim to be included in the 
higher varna nearest to them. 


The Kshatriyas of South India claim to belong to solar 
and lunar races also. They form a separate sub-caste which 
we have not taken into consideration in the above enumera¬ 
tion. So far as we have seen, we have not found in inscrip¬ 
tions an example of a South India Kshatriya marrying a 
northern Kshatriya princess. The Dravida warrior clans were 
no doubt treated as Vratya Kshatriyas by the Manusmriti 
and the Puranas support their solar and lunar race origins. 
The Andhra Kshatriyas are called Raju-a Sanskrit word-and 
Vellala. It is unnecessary to go further into the status of the 
Kshatriyas of South India as we have not found the subject 
discussed at length anywhere. 


NOTE:—THE 36 RULING FAMILIES OF KSHATRIYAS. 

We have held that the list of 36 ruling families of Kshatriyas was 
made during the reign of Chandra GahadavSla who ia said in inscriptions 
to have rehabilitated the Solar and Lunar Kshatriya races. This king 
ruled from 1080 to 1100 A. D. and the 36 families then enumerated must 
have been actually ruling at that time. We have not got the original list; 
but two ancient lists, incomplete and rather incorrect, are given by Tod viz, 
the R5s5 list and the KumSrapSla Oharita Sanskrit list (the other two given 
by him seem to ba later as they contain undoubtedly later names). If we 
compare these two lists they appear to be copies Trom the same original 
list. Let us see bow they agree and differ. 
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R5s 5 List. 

Ravi 
Sa6i 
Yadu 
Kakustha 
ParamSra 
SadSvara 
Chauhan 

ChSlukka 
Cbhindaka 
SilSra 
Abhlra 

Doyamata 
Makvlna 

Chapotkata 
Parihara 
DhSnyapSlaka 
R^jyapalaka 
Nikumpa 
Hula 

Guhila, Quliilaputta 


Kumarapala-Charita Sans. List. 
IkshvSku 
Soma 
Yadu 
X 

ParamSra 

X 

Chauhan 

Chalukka 

Chhindaka 

SilSra 

X 

^Makvana 

Chapotkata 
Parihara 
DhanyapSlaka 
RajyapSlaka 
Nikumpa 
HEpa 
Ohila X 


roni the note of Gaupishankar on this list we find there arc some eight 
°p nino names whioh are found in the KumSrapSla-Charita list which were 
fitted by Tod and the three out of which found in the other list are, 

Rathod Rath. 

KSrattapSla Karattapala 

Anaga. 

ov are man y nam es in both lists which are now unidentifiable; and 

0 * 9G 0 # cou ^ nc ^ * aon tHy them. Moreover the identification by Tod 
th J0D3 . 9 *’ 3 ^Questionably mistaken, as it could not but be, in the absence of 
tin* 3 evidence which we now possess. We proceed to show how 

tb« 3 1St> e8peo * a ^ y tiiat m tb® RSsS, correctly depicts the political state of 
id , C9Untry Rnd it8 Rajput kingdoms about 1100 A. D. We take the 
eotification of names made by us in Vol. II. 

/•j» 0 fixst five namely Hiakustlia (KachapaghSta), ParamSra SadSvara 
dopv^Mi ^bSbaraana } ChhandSka (Ohandella) are the well-known king- 
vol v ° J^ a ^ or * blaiwa, Delhi, Sambhar and Bundelkhand described in this 
Abp U0, ®^ 5ra fbe SilShara kingdom of Thana. The seventh 

beQ J Vara ° r ^*^ ra kingdom has not been located by Tod but it must have 
AjoK* out ^ 8rn ^dia. Chapotkata and Parihara were the kingdoms of 
besi - dti an< ^ ^ anai1 ^ bad just passed away but there still must have 
small kingdoms remaining such as that of Mamlawnr of the PratihSras. 
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It is needless to say that the Sudras must also have sub¬ 
divided at this time into innumerable sections not only on the 
basis of the province of residence, but also of their innumerable 
employments; each profession or employment consolidating 
itself into a sub-caste restricting marriage to itself. Indeed at 
this time the practice of Anuloma marriage entirely ceased, as 
we shall presently show, and every caste and sub-caste from the 
Brahmins downwards restricted marriage to itself. This 
together with ideas of purity and peculiarities of food and 
customs was a great incentive to the formation of sub-castes 
all over the society. The formation of all the innumerable 
sub-castes in every varna or chief caste and intermediate caste 
into which Hindu society is divided at present took place, 
according to our view, during this sub-period (1000-12C0), 
whereas in the preceding sub-periods the main castes and 
intermediate castes were one and undivided throughout India. 
Although, therefore, Al-Beruni mentions only four varnas 
following the Smritis, the tendency to the development of sub¬ 
castes had arisen even in his time; but the actual division took 
place after him. 

UNTOUCHABLES. 


From the most ancient times, the outcasts or untouchables 
were divided into many classes and they always lived outside 
of towns and villages. Those usually mentioned in inscriptions 
are Meda and Chandala, the scavenger and the executioner, 
who were the lowest among them. But Al-Beruni gives other 
names. He describes the outcasts as follows: “ After the Sudra 
follow the people called Antyaja who render various kinds of 
services and who are not reckoned among any caste. There 
are eight classes of them, ivho freely intermarry with each other, 
except the fuller, the shoe-maker and the weaver. These eight 
guilds are fuller, shoe-maker, juggler, basket and shield maker, 
sailor, fisherman, hunter of wild animals and birds and weaver. 
These gilds live near the villages and towns of the four castes 
and outside them 

“ The people called Hadi, Doma, Chandala and Badhatau, 
are not reckoned among any caste or guild. They are occupied 
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dirty work like the cleansing of the village. They are 
considered as one sole class. In fact they are considered like 
illegitimate children and they descend from Sudra father and 
ra mani mother as children of fornication. Therefore, they 
are outcasts . (Sachau Vol. I chap. X). The above extract shows 
at even in Al-Beruni’s time (1030 A. D.) there were two main 
lvis *° ns of the outcasts, the second one being the worse of the 
wo. Indeed Khurdadba (900 A. D.) also mentions two un¬ 
touchables’ castes viz. the Chandala and the Lahuda, The latter 
Lahuda were rope-dancers or natas. Thus this two-fold 
< I vision is very old and the eight untouchables of the Lahuda 
^ c " s f positioned by Al-Beruni are exactly those enumerated in a 
wiiti text viz. the fuller, the shoe-maker, the weaver, the basket- 
ma or » the rope-dancer, the fisherman, the hunter and the 
J«£bler. ^ That they intermarried except the first three is a 
range observation which perhaps may be a mistake. At any 
ut e in modern times, they do not, following the usual tendency 
0 a 1 Hindu sub-castes to restrict marriage to their own self. It 
Passes understanding why the fuller, the weaver and the 
j 3as s °t-inaker should have been treated as untouchable. They 
a * doubt been treated as such until recently. Being a 
^oiviaion with work not unclean and with marriage restric- 
lc to itself as mentioned by Al-Beruni, their untouchability 
* as n °uiinal. And since they have now become touchable, 
ore is no reason why the other five classes of the same list 
m iC>U }^ rema *u untouchable. The word Dorn is not found in the 
f jnritis nor Hadi and the word Badhatau is inexplicable. These 
. ur untouchable castes performed uncleanly work and must 
fberefore, been treated as most untouchable. 


, ^ aa ^ e iu India, as we have elsewhere explained, rests on 
-ucial as well as occupational difference and it is well-known 
a the first three varnas are Aryans by race, as also the castes 
^mediate between them. The Sudras and the untouchables 
^ Hravidian by race. The main profession of Brahmins is that of 
w igl0U8 . serv ice and of Kshatriyas is that of arms. Vaisyar 
oulT ag ! icultur i 8 ts in ancient times; but they gave up agri- 
( Re ^ ro * n the Buddhist period as it involved the killing of insects 
+ 0 II p. 182). In mediaeval times the occupation of agricul- 
' rnainlv belonged to Sudras ; and Khurdadba in 900 A, D, 

yO 
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operly says that Sudras were those who weTe husbandmen by 
profession (ditto p. 172). But while V&isyas gave up agricul¬ 
ture, some Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture in 
the mediaeval period and the Parasara Smriti by a special 
provision made it allowable (see Vol. II p. 183). But this led to 
the degradation of these to the status of Sudras as in the 
Deccan and even in the Himalayan region. The Nagaikotia 
Brahmins, we were informed in Kangra, did not intermarry or 
interdine with the local Brahmins who were agriculturists 
and who are now even labourers or coolies. The Rathis who 
are Kshatriya agriculturists in the Himalayan region are 
admitted to be only third grade Kshatriyas who may give’ 
daughters to, but cannot take daughters from, higher grade 
Kshatriyas. We find local agriculturist Brahmins similarly 
treated as Sudras by new-coming Brahmins in Orissa 
(see Voi. II). In the Deccan there are some agriculturist 
Brahmins who are also looked upon as degraded, and the 
agriculturist Kshatriyas, Malis and others, are treated, though 
mproperly, as Sudras. 

It is a thing worth noticing that the Rajputs in this sub¬ 
period, though their profession was that of anns, distinguished 
themselves not only by their valour but also by their learning, 
indeed some of the most famous learned kings in this sub- 
period have made their names immortal, such as Bhoja, 
Govindr chandra, Ballalasena and Lakshmanasena, Aparaditya, 
uomesvara Chalukya, R&jondra Chola and others, by their 
treatises on different subjects which still survive and are read 

T i . ar * singing and dancing was also 

^evoloped and patronised by these kings, notably by Harsha of 
Kashmir, Udayadstya of Malwa and others but most notably by 
R jsraja ol Taniore. Tanjore is still famous for its singing and 
anting, 1 ho Kshatriyas, therefore, were properly described as 
almost the equals of Brahmins by AUBeruni They were 
proficient both in Sastra and SSstra and kept up their tradi¬ 
tional love of independence and of knowledge characteristic 
of the Aryan race. 
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CHANGE IN MARRIAGE AND OTHER CUSTOMS. 

The marriage customs of the Hindus underwent a momen¬ 
tous change during this sub-period. In previous centuries 
rahmins and Kshatriyas could marry and did marry women 
from castes lower than themselves. Even Khurdadba writing 
about 900 A. D. states that Brahmins could take wives from 
Katana or Kshatriyas (though they did not give them their 
aughters) and we have the well-known instance of Rs jaSekhara 
harrying a Ch&hamSna lady about 900 A. D. Al-Beruni, how¬ 
ever, writes that “ formerly a Hindu could marry a woman of 
is caste or lower caste, but in our time a Brahmin never 
marries a woman except from his own caste Naturally in 
a castes and even sub-castes marriage outside the caste ceased 
entirely. Why this restriction arose does not appear clear, 
ro ably the lower position assigned by the new provisions of 
miuis to children of lower caste wives, a fact corroborated 
even by Al-Beruni who states that the progeny of such former 
marriages was treated as of the caste of the mother, must have 
£ , n cund inconvenient. In the same house thus of a Brah- 
mm father, there would be children who would be Brahmins, 
v S aferiyas and Taisyas. The Manu Smriti rule was, as 
g H» that all such children wore Brahmins and in 

m^tb ° aSG ^ ° f an intermediate caste high** than that of the 
a °ir t* ?^ e difference of food and drink between a Brahmin, 
,, ^ . riya or a Vaisya, the Brahmins and Vaisyas in 

m * and an d sou ^hern India abstaining from flesh also, 

B ave a g»in caused great trouble in such a mired family. 

naturally was that marriage was restricted to the 
8 oas ^ e ft nd even sub-section of a caste or sub-caste. 

so ’ °^ er conspicuous change which came over Hindu 
oie y was the growth of the custom of ohild marriages, 
det-^ marr * a £ es began to take place can not be definitely 
cu ^ ?m!ne ^ cert;a in it is that child marriage was a general 
ch» ^ ^ ays A1 ‘B e ^"i w h° observes (Saohau Vol. II 
h ^ p * ’ ^he Hindus marry at an early age and 

ce parents arrange for the marriages of their children/ 8 Th}a 
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act the rule that obtains at present. Al-Beruni’s remark 
certainly from observation and not from Smritis though we may 
believe that the Parasara Smriti provision making 

marriage of a girl of 8 years as the normal marriage was already 
formulated. We have seen that Prithvlraj’s first marriage was a 
child marriage. Vikramanka ChSlukya of Kalyan’s daughter’s 
marriage with the Kadamba of Goa heir-apparent was also a 
child marriage. Such examples among Rajput princes indicate 
that child marriage was the prevailing custom among ail the 
Hindus of the period. Bana describing the marriage of Rsjya- 
siri in about 600 A. D. describes her as fully grown up and his 
description of the marriage ceremony indicates that consumma¬ 
tion of marriage took place on the day of marriage. Thus 
child marriages must have come into vogue between 600 and 
1000 A.D. Why they did so, it is difficult to determine. As child 
marriages were already prevalent in 1030 A. D., it can not be 
argued, as is sometimes done, that they came into vogue owing 
to Mahomedan oppression. We have stated elsewhere that 
they came into vogue owing to people’s desire to prevent 
women becoming Buddhist nuns. Buddhism allowed women of 
a grown-up ago to become nuns and hence the marriage of 
girls at an early age must have become popular as a precau¬ 
tion. Buddhism was suppressed towards the end of the 8fch or 
9t,h century A. D. and the custom of child marriage must have 
grown further into popular favour. Whatever the reason, certain 
it is that it was an established custom in the beginning of this 
sub-period and further grew during its course. 


Among the Kshatriyas and the Vai&yas, Sakha and gotra 
lost their importance daring this sub-period and the different 
sub-castes counted by names the families or nukhs which 
formed that sub-caste or sub-seotion and marriage outside the 
the family or clan or nukh and inside the sub-seetion became 
the rule and continues to be so to this day. This example was 
followed by all the different sub-sections of Sudras and even the 
outcasts, and throughout the Hindu society marriage became 
restricted not only to the same caste but also to the same sub-caste, 
or sub-section of a sub-caste. Naturally the feeling of solidarity 
in the Hindu society decreased and the Hindus have always 
coast luently remained weak as a people. As stated before, it 
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possible to give up caste among the Hindus, the divisn 
both racial and occupational; but it is possible ;and 
advisable to reduce the number of sub-castes, by amalgamating 
their sub-sections which have come into existence for fanci¬ 
ful ideas of purity of blood or other fastidious reasons. 


The prohibition of widow remarriage among the Aryan 
castes is an ancient custom among the Hindus, as old as the 
Sutras or perhaps the Vedas : and Al-Beruni says rightly of his 
time that widows could not re-marry; they might either burn 
themselves on the pyre of their dead husband or lead an ascetic 
life (Sachau Vol. I, p. 155). “ The widows of kings ” he adds 
are usually burnt unless they are old or have sonsalive. ” 
The new custom of child marriage combined with the ancient 
custom of the prohibition of widow-remarriage led, however, 
in due time to that miserable class of women among high caste 
Hindus called child-widows; and strangely enough the rule of 
Manu-smriti which provided for the remarriage of girls whose 
husbands died before consummation of marriage w r as also at 
fuis time put into abeyance by a Kalivarja provision. We 
will speak of these Kalivarjas later and show that these 
Provisions came into being probably during this sub-period 
1 feself. It passes understanding why the remarriage of child- 
widows was also stopped. 

Al-Beruni states that a Hindu cannot have more than four 
wives. This is indeed strange as we have come across no 
such limit to the number of wives in the law-books nor in 
tradition or history. Kings especially married as many wives 
as they liked and Srlkrishna hadj 108. Prithvlraj too had, 
according to the Rasa, more than 8 queens. Al-Beruni, rightly 
uowever, states that the Hindus have no divorce among them 
which is perhaps v. custom which characterizes Hindus only 

continues to this day undoubtedly to their honour. 

‘ The Hindus marry strangers and not relatives " (Sachau 
^°1. II, p. 155), This refers to their law of marrying outside 
10 family but inside the sub-caste as already described. 

. *^ aTr ^ age outside and below the caste was. as said above, 
Prohibited. But even in the same caste different sections 
^ 108e based on purity of blood and Achara or religious conduct 
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this led during this sub-period to the rise of that strange 
usage called Kulinism in Bengal. The five Brahmin and the 
five Kayastha families which were imported by BallSlasena who 
was himself a learned man in the Hindu Dharma Sastra were 
directed by him not to miz their blood with the local castes 
believed to be inferior in purity of blood and Achara. By degrees, 
however, the inferior families were allowed to give their 
daughters to higher family men and these Kulinas married many 
wives for the sake of the dowry they brought. This was allowed 
in the days of Lakshmanasena according to a writer in J. B. 
XXXIV, It is believed by him that 28 generations have passed 
since these families were brought. 

The strangest observation of Al-Beruni in this connection 
is that harlotry is allowed among the Hindus meaning (vide 
Vol. II, p. 185 statement of Khurdadba) probably that fornication 
is not punished. No doubt in all temples there were harlots 
dedicated to the worship of the idols by dancing, especially 
in Siva temples* And kings derived large revenues from the 
temples. But Al-Beruni thought the presence of harlots drew 
people to the temples and thus increased their revenues. Al- 
Beruni is good enough, however, to remark that the Brahmins 
would not allow a single harlot to dance in temples but the 
ki> gs allowed them for revenue to pay the soldiers, an observa¬ 
tion which, however, is not probably very correct both as regards 
the Brahmins as well as the kings. 

Going on to describe other customs of the Hindus at this 
time we have noticed already the prevalence of the practioe of 
Satl, which was then a living institution. Then there was the 
custo v of putting an end to one’s life in old age by drowning in 

the river Ganges or other sacred river. We have instances of 

noted kings so destroying thomselve., such as SomeSvara of 
Kal /an and others. The tree at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumna at Prayag was still famous and is mentioned by Al- 
Beruni. But his statement that “ burning oneself is forbidden 
to Brahmins and Kshatriyas by a special law; they, therefore 
drown themselves in the Ganges" (chap. LXV p. 158 Saohsu 
Vol II) is remarkable. The special law probably refers to the 
Kalivarja provision on the subject viz. ^ n. 

This rule strictly interpreted would mean that the suicide of 
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._^. an d others by falling into fire or from precipices was 

prohibited; and would leave the permission to drown oneself in a 
nver intact. However, as the practice of committing suicide 
y drowning oneself still continued, such interpretation would 
e necessary. There is here clear reference in Al-Beruni to a 
-kahvarja provision. 

With regard to dress and ornaments we have to record 
V f aS WG ^ aVe n0 ^ come across any special remarks 

ot Al-Beruni on the subjeot. As stated in Vol. Ill (p. 187) the 
reos of the people in Sind, the Panjab and the adjoining parts 
Lhe country must have been composite, with tunic and 
trouser added to the old dress of the Hindus viz.4wo dhoties. 

I f lage ° L Hindus for ornaments remained the same as 
1 0 ore an( * ^e ornaments of idols mentioned in the Sasabahu 
e reoor( i (I* A. XVI) show what ornaments princes and rich 
oen used. But there is an interesting description of the dress of 
ie women of Kanauj in the following verse of Raja^ekhara in 
is £vyainlmansa: “With ear-rings dancingfon the cheeks and 
th 1 *° ng ne °k* ace moving, down to the navel, the dress of 
e women of Kanauj deserves to be honoured, their upper cloth 
g ^ lng completely round the waist down to the anklet.* This 
s ows that northern women wore two pieces of cloth the upper 
ne covering not only the shoulders but also the lower person 
n * ee, t. It left the head, however, uncovered as other* 

iu6 the ear-rings would not he visible and the necklace wa 9 
R over the uttarlya, The women of the south, including 
j at present have no upper cloth; but their one cloth is 

ong enough to serve the purpose of the upper cloth also. The 
to 1 ° m cover * Dg *he ^ ace the north and in Gujarat seems 
, G a ^ a * er custom arisen in Mahomedan times. We may inf 
a men too all over India wore two pieces of cloth, 
in d f a . S ^ y ^ 00< * the People has already been described 
anim l The Brahrains in the norfch afce the flesh of certain 
a u_x ? s ° nly and abstained from wine. In the south Brahmins 
Ind ' ^ 6 ^ .^ 0m The Vai^yas followed the Brahmins. 

Jair « " ain ^ sm having prospered and VaiSyas being generally 
*-— ke sa M that brahmins followed the Jains and dis- 
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led their criticism by logically and correctly observing the 
doctrine of Ahimsa. The wave of Ahimsa was on the land in 
this sub-period and beside Jains, Vaishnavas and Lingayats 
became strict vegetarians. This led to the restriction of confining 
food also to each sub-caste. Whereas in former times Brahmins 
had no objection to dine with-Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and even some 
good Sudras, they now restricted themselves to their own caste, 
nay, even sub-caste, since some Brahmins still continued to eat 
flesh, as proved by a Kalivarja text. Thus not only intermarriage 
but even interdining ceased during this subperiod among the 
different subsections into which Hindu society was now split up. 


The Kshatriyas also were impressed and some of them also 
gave up flesh though at certain times only. There are a few 
Vaishnava Kshatriyas also who do not eat flesh. Nor does it 
appear that they kept up their old reputation of being abstainers 
from wine, at least the reigning kings as Arab writers of the last 
sub-period testified. For Al-Beruni records : “They drink wine 
before having eacen any thing ; then they take their meals ” 
(p. 180 Vol. I Sachau). This is observed of Hindus generally; 
but we must restrict it to Kshatriyas. The further remark 
that “they do not eat their (cows’) meat ” (ditto) is, however, 
applicable to all Hindus. * The Hindus had long ago given up 
beef and considered its eating one of the five most heinous sins. 
The slaughter of cows and bulls even for sacrifice had also long 
been given up and in the returning tide of AhimsS at this time 
this prohibition must have formed one of their most absolute 
tenets as even now it is; and Hindus and Mahomedans then 
must nave beonas now at bitter feud on this most tender point. 

The Hindus then as now burnt their dead. The Sutaka was 
duly observed. Al-Beruni mentions oven the Sutaka for child¬ 
birth, b days for a Brahmin, 12 for a Kshatriya, 15 for a Vaisya 
and a month for a Sudra. This appears strange. The four unclean 
days of menstruation of women are also mentioned. The godana 
or hair-cutting ceremony took place in the third yea f and the 
perforation of the ear in the 7th or 8th year. The last custom 
distinguished the Hindu from the Mahomedan in particular. 
Al-Beruni also mentions the garbhadhana ceremony the 
importance of which must have increased when the custom of 
child marriage became predominant, 
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RELIGIOUS DISUNION. 

While in the preceding sub-period, India was in the happy 
condition of having one religion viz: Hinduism, except in Sind, 
in this sub-period India drifted back into the unhappy condi¬ 
tion of professing three religions and having schisms within 
e^ch notably within Hinduism. In addition to Sind, Ghazni, 
Kabul and the Panjab, in this sub-period came under the sway 
o Mahomedanism and Gujarat and Rajputana came under 
he sway of Jainism, though Jainism declined in the south, 
nd within Hinduism itself the dissensions among the differ- 
e nt philosophies and worships beoame most acute. The result 
was that India became weak in one essential characteristic 
^ toast, of a strong nation viz: unity of religious belief among 
iG P eo Ple* We will in this chapter describe the spread of Maho- 
niedanism in the north-west and the progress of Jainism in the 
west and will also describe the growth of antagonistic schisms 
Wl tkin Hinduism itself. 


MAHOMEDANISM 

We have already described the founding of the Moslem 
^urkish kingdom at Ghazni and the conquest of Kabul and the 
a Rjab by Sabuktagin and Mahmud. As a consequence not 
^btte India* (to the west of the Indus consisting of 
bn * t u * ai *d Zabul) and the Panjab lost their independence 
m j mo . R t °f their population was forcibly converted to Maho- 
toV'T**' This happened in the beginning of this sub-period 
the^ * ** Both Sabuktagin and Mahmud adopted 

co° P f °^ cy °f forcibly converting the people of the conquered 
as u *° ^homedanism, from motives of political expediency 
to s % as * romTe Bgious fanaticism. The opposition of the people 
their it* ^° rC ^ 6 convers * OD was weak owing to the weakness of 
These lnt * U re ^Kious feeling, especially to the west of the Indus, 
that i.^ Gople b&ve since then so completely become Mahomedan 
ey have even lost all memory of the fact that they were 
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Sow 0n Af ?°° yea ” b !f’ ev6n in th0 “Wnhinon. tract 
a , nd Pathans have now even oome to believe 
that they are the descendants of Semitip nonni r 

Assyria and Arabia. The people 'JS&Kt SZ5Z 
Sntain their oil IT "* Hy be9n howovlr 111 

Tconfll I ° f r Cl “T 6S 98 Rajputs 0r Jats a » d continue 

St? ;xl“s 

Boill retained its independence remained Hindu. 

.of rL eaSt , ern Panjab even Mahmud, as we have seen, did 
th8 P ° li0y 0f forciWe conversion and 
^ m dln al r ?, same - In the Te Si°n of the Sarasvat!, 

andth ^ a -< a r d D h !-,? aDeeS ’ ifc Was P rac tically abandoned 
this eh ? ^ Temain raainl y Hindu. The reasons of 
far,atkT K6d attltude appear to be i first even Mahomodan 
Ic ond^v conquar ° rs S Qt t^ed of forcibly converting people. 
thoneoJe dk-M P ! ^ ah ,“ Ud saw the Political utility of keeping 
Thirdly Kutul: u,i v* ^ f l *? *" provinces remote from the centre. 

and S ^t am0Sh WWe “ 0t fana « cal Moslems 

even the wisdom of not°iI£rfarf Bnt, . Sh ’ SSW the justioe and 
people. LastlMhepXl of ^ ^ religi ° n ° f th ° 
Hindus than the peoole of Ihl *® gl0, \ were far m «e staunch 
region beyond the Ind„ s T hf, T Pan3ab . acd nofc ahly of the 
the Brahmanic faith,'the home 1 X birth - p1 ^ ° f 

philosophy, of Rama and Krishna .dm- d Ach . aryas of Hlndu 
by the Hindus. For these various n^n. w^M V ft ° f 

of thU ?v>w- nP t reasons we think the people 

wltehmJfft f .-T 7 remained unmolested in their 

< ' 0 J f T?•" e °, nti . nurj t0 be th0 staunchest orthodox 

. p tbe Hindu population in the whole of India The 

P*"> vnt Mahomedan population in these parts is not descended 
rom converted Hindus, but from those outsider Mahomedans 

Ms n->‘ 9 *n ” ’ °®T dUriDe Afghan or M °S0l rule at Delhi 
It is naturally in a minority and hence in the political man 

appended to this volume, this tract may be taken as Hindu 
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hDower down in Bengal the policy of forcible conversion was* 
it seems, later adopted by Khilji governors and succeeding 
Bengal kings to some extent and hence the Mahomed an 
population in Eastern Bengal predominates. But this happened 
later than our period and hence Bengal may also be 
taken as Hindu in the map above referred to* But though 
thus from the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra and from the 
Himalaya to the Vindhya, the country was wholly Hindu in the 
beginning of this period and only sparcely Mahomedan at the ond 
of it. tho unity of religious belief even in this region was marred 
during this sub-period by the progress of Jainism notably in 
Gujarat and Rajputana and of Vaishnavism in Bengal Curiously 
enough Jainism declined in the south in this sub-period. It 
would be interesting to note this progress of Jainism in one 
part and decline in another and try to explain it as far as can be 
. done from the scanty historical evidence available on the subject 
It will be necessary for this purpose to sketch briefly the rise 
and progress of Jainism up to the beginning of this sub-period. 


JAINISM. 

Jainism is often confounded with Buddhism both by many 
western scholars as also by some Purana writers for the simple 
reason that Ahimsa is a common tenet of both and that Jina is a 
name applied both to Mahavira and to Gautama. And even the 
name Buddha can be and is applied to both (e.g. 
meaning awakened. Jina means conqueror (of the mind) 
and the epithet was originally applied to both these teachers. 
Then again the name Jaina of the followers of Mahavira is 
only a later name, the former name applied to them being 
Niggrantha, Both MahSvira «and Gautama were again con¬ 
temporaries. But there is no doubt that Gautama is the later 
of the two. As a protestor against the Vedic religion, Gautama 
Buddha is tho last and Mahavira preceded him in time as also 
in thought as we proceed to show. Let us see in what points 
they protested against the Vedio religion. The thinkers of the 
UpaniBhads had already begun to speculate on the highest met a 
physical questions and had developed certain philosophic ideas* 
though they continued to stick to their old i edio reLgion* 
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Religion including the philosophic thoughts of the Upani- 
shads taught the following namely :— 

1st—The revelation of the Vedas. 


2nd—The worship of the Vedic gods Indra, Varupa etc. 
and the post-Vedic developments of Vishnu and Siva- 

3rd Highest efficacy of animal-sacrifices to the Vedic gods. 

4th The Chaturvarnya theory including the sacerdotal 
sanctity of Brahmins i. e» the priests at the sacrifices. 

5th The theory of Asramas chiefly of the third for prac¬ 
tising Tapa and the 4th for attaining Moksha by Sanyasa or 
renunciation. The Brahmins began to teach that these two 
Asramas were open to Brahmins only. * 

6th—The theory of Atman (soul) and the highest Brahman 
°r impersonal God or Supreme Soul, and 

7th—The Theory of Karman and transmigration of Atman. 


Already the teachers of the Upanishads had begun to preach 
that animal sacrifices did not lead to the highest goal but were 
jower in merit, though they did not condemn them, and 
preached that Moksha could be obtained by Sanyasa only.| The 
BhagvadgTta countenanced both; indeed as an orthodox doc¬ 
trine it did not condemn the views about sacrifices and Sanyasa 
or the Chaturvarnya ot the Asrama theory with the allied 
philosophies of Tapa and Sanyasa (Yoga and SSnkhya). But it 
preached the new doctrine of Bhakti of Vishnu which would 
take even women and sUdras (denied absolution by Brahmins) 
to the highest goal. 

Such was in a nutshell the development of religious 
thought in India till about 1000 B. C. While the orthodox 
belie', ed in all these tenets, different teachers denied some of 
them and accepted others. The many protestant thinkers who 
arose hereafter are, howeve ‘.forgotten but the last two Mahavlra 
and Gautama were more powerful than the rest and founded 


* Not on , Sanyar.a but even Tapis was not allowed to the ' .ld> as, though it was for a 
long tfriit allowed to Ksbatriyas and Vai'yas. The episode in the Krmtfyana In which Rama 
loiu ihat a Brahmin child died owing to the sin of a Sudra practising penance am! Kama 
pcs loDaods karanya to kill that biidra and when he Is kll T ?d the Brahmin ■,hiid regains 
It# Hi* i-j Of ibl* be?. - 'hat budras are no! t Ho wed to perform T.vaj mutt* 
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Protestant religions which survive to this day. Both Gautama 
and Mahavlra denied the first five items, and accepted the last viz. 
the law of Karman; but while Mahavlra accepted also the two 
Asramas of Tapas and Sanyasa, Gautama went beyond him and 
denied Tapas and only stuck to Sanyasa. Naturally he was 
heard with greater zest, especially as he admitted all, people 
whether Aryans or non-Aryans (the Traivarnikas and Siidras), 
whether male or female, to his order of Sanyasa and did not 
recognise Tapas or self-mortification at all. There was no God 
nor Atman; at least, Buddha asked his followers not to think 
about them. He, however, laid the greatest stress on a moral 
life for a layman an m renunciation in addition for a inonkift 
Mahavlra was beh d him, so to speak, in protest and 
believed in self-mortification such as fast etc., and insisted on 
absolute renunciation including the abandoning of clothes for 
monks. He too laid the highest stress on a moral life for lay¬ 
men. Both, of course, supported the Yoga and Sankhya philo¬ 
sophies but absolutely denied the Vedas and the Brahmins. 

Naturally Buddhism, as the latest and the greatest protest 
against Brahminism succeeded more than Jainism. Moreover, 
it seems to us that while Buddha preached to the common peo¬ 
ple in their language, Mahavlra did not, and the Buddhist 
canon was soon evolved in Pali while the Jain canon remained 
unwritten for a long time. The Buddhist monk life again 
was easy, while Mahavlra insisting on nudity and self-morti¬ 
fication, Jain asceticism was more difficult to practise. And 
finally, Buddhism received immense impetus from the two 
imperial followers, Asoka and Kanishka. Buddhi m, therefore, 
became the predominant religion, especially in Northern India, 
for many centuries while Jainism remained in a minority. In 
the religious map of India we have prepared from the detailed 
account of the travels of Hiuen Tsang and which wo have 
appended to the first volume, it will be seen that in some parts 
such as Kaph a, Sind, Magadha and Malwa, Buddhism was 
predominant while it shared the inhabitants equally through¬ 
out almost the whole of India. Jainism appears only in isola 
ted places and in a minority i. e. in Bihar, n Orissa ■ KaJinga, 
in Chola and in Karnafcak in the 7th century A. P. Later when 
KumSriLa and Sankara made the final attack on Buddhism, 
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Ji&iism, as an unimportant opponent, was not chiefly noticed 
and went on, while Buddhism was rigorously attacked and 
finally supplanted. It must be remembered, however, that in 
in&ellectuality Jainism was never inferior to Buddhism, for we 
nnd Jainism, as a separate philosophy, is tried to be refuted in 
the Brahma-sutras of BSdarayana. Indeed we think that the 
Jains from the very beginning were posted in all the necessary 


Sastras, logic and grammar especially, and their proficiency 
in astrology and medicine always attracted the respect of the 
common people. It seems that intellectual Brahmins also 
joined the ranks of Jains as of Buddhists from time to time 
owing to conviction as well as for honour and contributed to 
the maintenance of the reputation of the Jains for learning. 

Like Buddhism, in fact like every other religion, Jainism 
was early divided into two sects. While the Digambaras in¬ 
sisted on nudity for monks, the Svetambaras allowed them 
white clothes (two in number). The Jains who went to and 
preached in the south were of the Digatnbara sect, the Svefc&m- 
baras in southern India being mostly traders come in recent 
from Gujarat or Rajputana. The first great teacher 
who went into the southern country was Bhadrabahu who 
is said to have gone from Ujjain during a famine and went 
witl. many followers aB far as Sravana Belgola in Mysore terri¬ 
tory, There must be others who went from Bihar via Kalinga 
along the eastern coast. It is thus we find the Jain religion 
established in Andhra, in Tamil land and in Karnataka, though 
not in Maharashtra, from early centuries of the Christian era 
down to the days of Iliuen Tsang and later. The Jain ascetics 
■>01 ng .earned men took up the three vernacular languages of 
the three countries and produced the first literature in them viz., 
in Tamil, Kanareso and Telugu, and for this reason they suc¬ 
ceeded in impressing the common people in these lands. There 
were thus and there still are Jains among the common people 
in these provinces while there are very few in Northern India 


among the illiterate masses* 


Ihe Jain pandits first used Sanskrit words in their un¬ 
changed or Tatsama forms in vernacular writing, and thus 
embellished Tamil, Xanarese and Andhra literatures. They cHd 
not use the modulated Prakrit forms like the Buddhists; 
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thus added beauty to their vernacular writings. They 
also wrote the grammars of these local vernaculars in Sanskrit. 
They again appear to have started schools for children; as 
strangely enough we find in Andhra, Tamil and Karnataka and 
even in MahSr5shtra that the first sentence taught to children 
in writing varnamala is still the Jain salutation "Om Namah 
SiddhamThe Telugu people use the formula “Om Namah 
Siv&ya, Siddham Namah ” (Andhra-Karnatak Jainism p. 64. 
Studies in South Indian Jainism by Ramaswamy Ayyangar, 
M. A. The latter portion is said by him to be Buddhist; but it 
seems also to be Jain). “The first part has been added subse¬ 
quently by Saivas in the south to obliterate the influence of 
Jains, and when the Saivas themselves started Matams 
and Pathasalas or primary schools in villages and towns.** “In 
Kalinga or Ooriya the formula is “Siddhirastu" which is 
clearly Jain** (ditto). In Maharashtra “Sri Ganesaya Hamah" 
is added to “Om Namah Siddham" These relios show that 
formerly Jain ascetics took a great share in teaching children 
in the southern countries. 


The Jains also exerted their best to secure influence at the 
several Hindu courts in the south. In the Tamil land, the 
PSnuyas and Cholas made donations to Jain gurus, and Jain 
temples and monasteries were built near Madura, the capital of 
the Pandyas, even in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. In GaDg^vadi in Mysore territory, the Gangas appear to 
have specially patronised the Jains and probably they were 
themselves Jains. Saman^abhadra was a great Digambara 
Jain teacher who according to Sravana Belgola Inscription 
No. 44 “ beat the dram *' (literally and invited opponents to 
refute him) at Pataliputra, in Malwa, in Sind, in Thakka 
country (the Pan jab) and then came to KSnchl in the south and 
thence came to KarnStaka. " He was followed by Sinhanandi 
who founded, it is believed, the Gangsvadi state.** Samanta- 
bhadra is the author of the important Jain work “Apia 
MimSnsS " the most authoritative exposition of the Syadvcda 
doctrine. Pujyap&da was another learned Jain who is the 
author of the Jain Sanskrit grammar “ Jinendra YySkarana ", 
Akalanka is said to have confuted the Buddhists at the court 
of HimaSltala in KSnchl and thereby procured the expulsion. 
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0 f Buddhists from South India ” (p. 33 ditto). Thus tho Jains 
both by their learning and asceticism secured favour in the 
ccurts'of the several kingdoms in the south and many kings 
gave them inam villages as also built temples and carved 
colossal images of Jina. It may be noted that both Buddhism 
and Jainism while they denied God and idol-worship eventu¬ 
ally drifted into the worship of Buddha and Jina as God and 
built temples with their images (though it must be conceded 
that certain Jain sects do not believe in images or worship 
any forms). The Jains erected statues to their TIrthankaras 
and worshipped them in large temples. This method of worship 
was highly impressive and attractive and it was imitated by 
the Hindus' 1 (p. 77 ditto). The result was that stupendous 
Hindu temples arose in the south under different kingly dyna¬ 
sties as has also been related in Vols. I and II. In fact we have 
always held that idol-worship among the Hindus, though not 
originated by the Buddhists and the Jains, has been greatly 
fostered by their example. 

Having so far cursorily described the progress of Jainism 
we will now go on to describe its decline and even fall in 
the south during the sub-period treated of in this volume, 
chiefly by the aid of the above mentioned treatise by Mr. 
Rameswamy Ayyangar. The opposition came from the rovival 
of Saivism and its powerful preachers. “ If Sambandar 
(a Saiva saint) brought about the downfall of Jainism in the 
V indya kingdom, Appar drove the Jains out from the Pallava 
country ** (p. 66). This was in the beginning of the 8th 
century; but tho Cholas who came to power at the end of the 10th 
century were devout devotees of Siva and persecuted the Jains 
more cruelly than the previous rulers. We have already seen 
that one Choia king is said to have died because of the curse 
of the persecuted Jains. It need not, therefore, he doubted that 
the Cholas did use their political power for the suppression of 
jainism. In the gTeat temple built at Madura by RSjar&ja Choia, 
he placed tlio statues of the 63 iNayanars or £aiva saints of tho 
Tamil land for worship; but “in the frescoes on the walls of the 
Mantapam of the Golden Lily tank of the temple of Mlnakshl 
at Madura are paintings of tho bloody episodes in the bitter 
struggles between Jainism and Hinduism. ” (p. 79). 
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^ ing from Tamil land, to Karnataka i. e. the Southern 

^Maratha country and Mysore, we find that the early Chalu- 
kyas, in the former, though staunch Hindus themselves, 
patronised Jains and made grants to Jain temples and sadhus. 
Under the B&shtrakutas in the second sub-period of our history 
(800-1000) Jainism prospered and as stated in Vol. II (p. 203) 
even some RSshtrakuta kings became devotees of Jain saints 
and Jainism spread even among the cultivating population of 
the bouthern Maratha country, the Vaisyas being generally 
admirers of AhimsS here as elsewhere and therefore usually Jains. 
The Ganga kings in Mysore were themselves Jains; and the last 
representative of the Bashtrakuta lino Indra IV being a son of 
Krishna III by a Western Ganga princess was a devout Jain. 
When the later Ch&lukyas overthrew the last Bashtrakuta 
king Kakkala, Indra IV tried to set up the Bashtrakuta power 
but failed and as a devout Jain killed himself by Sallekhana, a 
Jain vow (Vol. II p. 151). In Malkhed, we found in the fort the 
remains of a Jain sanctuary (Vol. II p. 354) and in the town 
itself, there is a Jain Basti. It seems, therefore, clear that 
Jainism progressed in the Southern Maratha country at the end 
of the 10th century. But the later Western Chalukyas who 
came to power in this sub-period (1000-1200), Tailpa and others, 
were devout Saivites and persecuted Jainism. 14 If the tradi¬ 
tions of the country are to be believed, Jain statues and idols 
in the Bastis were thrown away and the Pauranio gods were 
substituted/’ (p. 112). Mr. Bamaswamy wrongly considers the 
rule of the later ChSlukyas as short-lived. It was not over¬ 
thrown by the Kalaohuris in 1126 but in 1159 A D., and 
Kalaohuri rule was itself short-lived. It is, however, probable 
that the Kalaohuri usurpation was a religious movement, 
Vijjana Kalaohuri being a Jain. But Vijjana and the Kala- 
churi rule fell soon before the returning tide of Saivism, as we 
will shortly describe, in a new form viz. the Lingayat schism. 

In Karnataka proper beyond the TungabhadrS, the Gangas 
ruled for a long tiii,e md the: were followers of Jain saints. 
The Gangas were overthrown by the Choi&s of Tanjore in 
about 1004 A. D.; but gradually the Hoy sal a- established 
their power in GangavSdi. They were in the beginning 
followers of Jainism but the famous Viahnuvardha <a was 
52 
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Diverted to Vaishnavism by Ramanuja and Vaishnavism hag 
since then been firmly established in Mysore territory. “Loosing 
support of the kingly family in Mysore, persecuted by the Cho- 
las in Tamil land and displaced by the Lingayats in Southern 
Maratha country, Jainism naturally succumbed in southern 
India finally. Though a respectable number still followed the 
faitb, they no longer-obtained political influence from popularity 
either among the people or with the princes. ” 


It remains to describe how Jainism declined in Andhra 
where it had been established since the days of Kharavela 
when Digambara Jains came to it from Bihar directly. From 
the monogram by B. Seshagiri Rao attached to the above- 
mentioned treatise, it appears that local tradition and Kaifiyats 
show that Jainism was overthrown by the rising power of 
Saivism there also. Andhra Rajputs, Pusapatis and others, 
stood for the Vaidic religion. The Eastern Chalukyas later 
patronised Saiva poets one of whom Nannaya translated the 
MahAbh&rata into Telugu and added support and strength to 
Saivism. This Saiva revival was further strengthened under 
the Eastern Ganges who were Saivas in the beginning. The 
Kakatiyas of Warangal were also Saivas and persecuted the 
Jains more rigorously. Lastly “the worsting Tof the Jains by 
Ganapatideva of Warangal when they were defeated in disputa 
tion with Tikkaua, author of the Telugu Mah&bk5rata (?) is 
more famous and is described in a poem in the Oriental 
Manuscripts Library in the Madras Museum” (p. 28 ditto). 


Such is the history in substance of the decline and fall of 
Jainism in south ern India during thi s p eriod and^tlio fal L- mp ^ 
bo attribute d chiefly to the revival of the popularity of Siva 
worship. We need hof"re count the 'many stories of mira(5le?P' 
wrought by Saiva saints or of victories of Jain dis; utants and 
of the Yogic powers of both, Yoga being taken up and lauded to 
the skies by both religions; nor need we detail the stories of how 
the Jains were persecuted and even impaled by Chola intolerant 
kings who gave up the traditional toleration of Hindu mo¬ 
narchy But we proceed to describe ow Jainism while it decayed 
in the south prospeied and progressed in the west in thin very 
sub-period. 
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/e have said in Vol. II that Jainism was not; in ascen¬ 
dancy in Gujarat and Kajputana during the previous sub-period 
(800-1000) and we may place its progress there in this sub¬ 
period. Why this Ahimsa religion progressed at this time under 
the rule of Saivite Rajput kings with all their pride of arms and 
their trade of killing is really a wonder. And yet in allJRajput-4 
states, in Sambhar andJMewad, in Malwa and Gujarat, Jain ism i 
made progress at tixis-±ii iie.j Ee rulers being all wbrshippers of i 
Siva, in fact as staunch Saivites as the Kshatriya rulers of 
southern India. There was no doubt the returning tide of the 
Buddhistic or Jain feeling of respect for non-slaughter. From 
the Upanishadic times** the Hindus have alternately been 
swayed by this regard for Ahimsa and have alternately given / ' 
up their adherence to Vedic animal sacrifice. The revival of y 
Hinduism or rather Vedic-Aryanism under Kumarila and 
Sankara had subsided and the tide of Buddhist Ahimsa feeling 
was no doubt returning. But while it did not assist Jainism \ 
in the south for reasons whioh we will presently explain, it led 
on Jainism to popularity in Gujarat, Malwa and Rajputana. 

We believe in the powerful influence of personalities and we 
attribute the progress of Jainism in the western parts of the 
country in this sub-period to the influence of the great Jain j 
pandiiHemachandra. ^ 

^r-^n^story of the life of this great Jain teacher is not obscure 
as" that of Kumarila or Sankara; for he is associated with 
the reigns of two great kings of Gujarat, Jayasinha Siddharaja 
and Kum&rapala, It does not, however, appear (as w’o once 
thought) that he was a southern Jain or he received his inspira¬ 
tion from the south. Indeed the Jain teachers of the south 
were all Digainbaras, who, it may be admitted, carry the doc¬ 
trine of renunciation to ail its logical demands. The Jains of 
Gujarat and Rajputana were and are mostly Svetarabaras who 


allow two white clothes to their Munis; and Hemachaadra was 
a Svetambara both as student and teacher. He was born in 
a Jain Vajisya family in Gujrarat and was given in early life by 
his mother to her Jain teacher who saw his great intelligence 
and his future promise. He became an Achfirya and came to 
Anhilwad as the head of its Jain sanctuary. His birth is placed 
in 1084 A. D. and death n 1168 A. D. at the ago of 34. He 
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jlgtfalieed himself by his great works viz. his Sanskrit and 
Prakrit grammar, his Kavya DvyS§raya wherein the history of 
the Chalukyas of Gujarat themselves is told and illustrations of 
his grammatical rules are also given and his Desii Namamala or 
dictionary of Desi or local (not Sanskrit) words. It is said that 
he was once taunted by a Hindu pandit that after all he used 
the grammar of a Hindu (PaniniX He thereupon composed an 
exhaustive grammar of Sanskrit and Prakrit himself. The gram¬ 
matical treatise was taken in a great procession laid on the 
temples of an elephant on which the author was himself seated 
and was deposited in the royal treasury. It was dedicated to 
Jayasinha Siddharaja and hence named Siddha Hema. Hema- 
chandra does not appear to have travelled through India, but his 
influence on Kumarapala was so preponderant that he procured 
several privileges for Jains from him and had animal slaughter 
prohibited on certain days sacred to the Jains. * The prepon¬ 
derance of Jainism in Gujarat may be dated from his time, at 
least, the great respect which is paid to the doctrine of AhimsS 
in that land. 


In the Chauhan country also and as far north as the Sutlej 
Jainism seems to have spread during this period, so much so 
that almost all Vai6yas in Marwar may be said to have 
accepted Jainilm. And these merchants of Marwar have 
carried Jainism to the farthest parts of India by their 
sojourn thoroin for trade. In Malwa and Mewad too, under 
later kings though they themselves remained staunoh Saivites, 
Jainism seems to have come into favour at this time, 
Examples of kings who favoured the Jains have been recorded 
in the several chapters of this history and it is not necessary \\ ; -> 
to mention them here again. \ 


NEW VATSHNAVISM. 

In the rest of Northern India we do not find Jainism much 
m favour with the princes or the people though Jain Vai^yas 
were to be found all over the country. Neither under Gahada- 
valas, nor under Palas or Sena?!, do we find Jainism much in 

• Jains repreaent that Kti^aiSrapSla waa converted to lalnlsm in old aje by Hema* 
Chandra -ad the date aaaljtnetf (a SC me or Its© A, T>. Bqi this does not appear probable 
caaona ilvcn in chapter 1 Book VII. 
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favour. But though Jainism did not prosper in the middle nor 
in the east of Northern India, the revival of the feeling of Ahirnsa 
was not less strong there than in the west in this sub-period. We 
have seen that the religion of Buddha received fresh inspira¬ 


tion in Magadha from new teachers and some learned Buddhists 
went as usual on a preaching mission into Tibet and reformed 
that religion of peace in Tibet (p. 225). But more marked 
than this was the revival of AhimsS doctrine in the appearance 


of new Vaishnavism. This new Vaishnavism appeared in 
Bengal at this time with the same intense regard for Ahirnsa. as 
was exhibited by Jainism and Buddhism. Indeed new Vai- 
shnavism may be looked upon as Jainism tacked on to the 
old worship of Srlkrishna, as Christianity may be described as 
Buddhism tacked on to Judaism. Buddhism was dead m India 
at this time except in Magadha. Buddha had been changed 
into an Avatara of Vishnu and Buddhists had generally turned 
into Vaishnavas. Naturally the respect for Ahirnsa came back 
with the force of a returning tide; and Vaishnavism took 
up Ahirnsa as it had never done before. The Bhagavadgita, 
no doubt, preached Ahirnsa long before the rise of Buddha 
himself but the AhimsS of the BhSgavatas was reconciled as 
evidenced by the Mahabharata with Vedic Teligion of animal 
sacrifice by the doctrine that slaughter in Vedic sacrifices was 
no slaughter. But the slaughter of animals in propitiation 
of the Deity was plainly indefensible and was always the 
weak point of the Vedic religion as of Judaism and both 
Jains and Buddhists assailed it with success on this point 
and their preachers generally scored victory over Hindu or 
Vedic opponents. New Vaishnavism, by taking up the 
doctrine of AhimsS more rigidly than before, disarmed the 
Jafns and thus succeeded in appealing to the common people 


by returning to their old god Vishnu in the form of Srlkrishna 
and by stopping Vedic sacrifices with animal slaughter. This 
now Vaishnavism not only stopped animal sacrifices but 
further adopted the Jain doctrine of abstaining from meat diet. 
From the Indus to the Brahmaputra this new Vaishnavism 
became predominant at this time (1000-1200) and animal 
slaughter ai A animal food was renounced by Vai^hoavas. 
Even now in the Panjab Vaishnava food meanslmeatlese food 
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0-, , ivj%oe r o not appear that this new Vaishnavism came from 
rsouth or was due to the teaching of the Vaishnava Bhaga- 
vata Purana. Nor was its rise due to the teaching of Sankara 
who was a thorough supporter of the Vedic ritual. Whatever 
the influencing cause in Northern India, it was certainly not 
the Bhagavata Purana, the date of which, we have elsewhere 
shown, could not be earlier than the tenth century A. D. 
And we find in Kashmir history king Avantivarman ( 855-884) 
a thorough Vaishnava of the new type, prohibiting totally the 
slaughter of animals in the kingdom of Kashmir (see Vol. I 
p. 221) as in the old days of Meghavahana. The Buddhist love for 
Ahimsa returned again in the ninth century and Avantivarman 
used his political power for establishing Ahimsa, being himself 
a devout Vaishnava. The imperial Pratihara Bhoja was a 
Parama Vaishnava (Vol- II p. 109) as also his grandson, though 
we are not quite sure if they were of the type of Avantivarman 
i. e. total abstainer from animal food and prohibitors of animal 
slaughter. The Gfihadavalas wore worshippers of Lakshml 
or Sri who is invoked in their inscriptions in the beginning 
and also of Daraodara. They were practically Smartas as 
they are described in inscriptions as M&he6varas but they are 
also always des ribed as worshipping Vasudeva at the time of 
making land grants. In Magadha, the Palas were Buddhists and 
therefore thorough supporters of the doctrine of Ahimsa. 
but oven there we find a queen hearing the whole Mah&bharata 
reci .ed to her. In Eastern Bengal the Senas were in the beginning 
devotees of Siva but Lakshmanasena, their most noted king, 
became a Parama Vaishnava and he must be taken to bo a 
perfect supporter of the doctrine of Ahimsa. He himself must 
have abstained from flesh, though we have no evidence to 
hold that he prohibited animal slaugher in his kingdom. His 
Vaishnavism appears to have come from Jagannfitha in Orissa 
where the new Vaishnavism became dominant at this time 
for reasons we shall sketch later on. Thus in Northern India 
at this time, Jainism in the west and Vaishnavism in the 
north and east became predominant with their doctrine of 
Ahimsa as their prominent tenet. 

But though this new Vai hnavism and Jainism were at 
one on the doctrine of Ahimsa, (hoy unfortunately differed 
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most strongly on the question of asceticism. The Hindu world 
has also swung alternately between asceticism and epicuri- 
anism. the philosophy of self-mortification and that of self- 
indulgenco. Srlkrishna’B life practically preached the doctrine 
of the enjoyment of world’s blessings, though he always preached 
the value of the golden mean. His worship, however, soon 
drifted into what may be called for w r ant of a better word, 
Epicurianism which appeared in Bengal and in Mid-India at 
this time and soon became popular. While therefore, the new 
Vaishnavism taught Ahimsa like Jainism, unlike Jainism it 
taught the enjoyment of worldly blessings. The swing went 
naturally to the other extreme point of the swing like a 
pendulum and licentiousness became the leading feature of 
this new Vaishnavism. The oult of Rfidhft worship does nut 
appear to have yet arisen ; for Radha is not mentioned even 
in the BhSgavata. But the amours of Krishna with the Gopls had 
become the leading doctrine of the Vaishnavns at this time; for 
even the Bbigavatatbe chief new Parana teaching the Vaishnava 
cult, could not but depict these amours in their objectionable 
character, concealed in later times under the allegorical 
cloak of Vedanta. For in the BhSgavata, a direct question is 
asked by Parikehit as to whether these immoral deeds of the 
great are an example to be followed by ordinary beings. Suka 
does not say in reply in the Bhfigavafca that these were mere 
allegories embodying the yearning of the human soul for the 
Supreme Soul; but straightly answers that the teachings and 
not the actions of great men are to be followed. The Bhaga- 
vata, therefore, plainly held these amours to be not only 
historical, but also unworthy of being imitated. The R&dh& 
cult was, however, a natural outcome of this belief in the 
amours of Srlkrisbpa, as the human mind can not be satisfied 
without assiging one woman as the object of gn rtest love and 
we find Gitagovinda ol Jayadeva, a oourt-poct of Lakshmana- 
sena, describing at this time in most enchanting tones the 
amours of Krishna and Radhft who is still an adulteress. 


We are not concerned here with the further development 
of the Radha cult wherein she becomes a wife of Krishna; as 
this belongs to a period later than 1 JO A. D. in the days of 
Lakshnrmnasena this RadM cult v* as just rising and probably 
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which came to 'Bengal in his days from 
Orissa was without Rsdha. But that it was full of lascivious 
teaching can not be denied. As we have said above, the Hindu 
mind nad swung at thi§ time towards Epicurianism from 
asceticism and the extreme prosperity of the Hindu kingdoms at 
this time tended in the same directions and we have already 
adverted to the popularity of the Alamkara Sastra at thit time. 
This is a question which has to be carefully sifted yet; but we 
have no doubt that the Vaishnavism of Bengal and Orissa of 
this time fully countenanced the legends of the amours of 
Srlkrishna and the Gopls, and in general placed enjoyment above 
asceticism.' Though Vallabha and Chaitanya had still to 
come and to debase or refine this amorous aspect, the seed was 
sown at this time. This epicurian aspect of Vaishnavism 
coupled with its Ahimsa must have appealed more to the 
people than Jainism and thus prevented the Spread of the latter 
in Northern India. 




New Vaishnavism also appeared in the South at this time ; 
but it was devoid of this debased feature. It took up of course 
Ahimsa and disarmed Jain criticism. It, however, supported 
asceticism. It further accepted the revelation of the Vedas and 
the priesthood of the Brahmins and the Varnasramdharma 
and thus appealed to the orthodox sentiment of the people. It 
a so opposed the philosophy of Sankara which left little room 
Oi the Maotice of devotion which was a dominant doctrine of 
aib ipa vism from of old and for this purpose had to put a new in- 

,e r:" JGn ° n thG U ? anishad s,the Bhagvadglfca and the Brahma- 
eu ras, q sacred philosophical books, so to speak, of the ortho* 
l ^ o , acw Vaishnava teacher arose at this time in 

fi ^ * qu' he lamil land always was, even according to 
, ^gavata Pimna, the stronghold of Vaishnavism and 
ais pava saints or AlavSrs sang the praises of Vishnu there 
T ' ^\ ° 0 0 af3 C 5aivite saints the NSyanars sang the praises 
° lv ' ^ aishnavism had to be supported by a new philo* 

sop y opposing that of Sankara and HSmSnuja came forward 
at t ns time to do that wotl. His life is well-known and is 
we -giv en in Dr. Bhandarkar's “Vaishnavism**. He was 

5rulptufed on thc J^noath tmlU by 

time A. D.)c«ab*v B ao other esrlanafion. 
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^in 1017 A. D. and lie first studied under an Advaita 
( Sankara ) philosopher, Ysdavaprakasha, at K&nchl. Being 
dissatisfied with his teaching, he applied himself to the study 
of the Prabandhas of the Alavars and ^drank in their spirit of 
devotion.” He succeeded Y&munacharya as a Vaishnava teach¬ 
er at Srlrangam near Trichinopoly and did his life's work 
there by writing his Bhashyas on the three sacred books above 
mentioned. The Chola kings of his time were Saivas and they 
wanted him to renounce Vaishnavism. He thereupon took 
refuge with the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana in Mysore 
who was inclined towards Jainism (1096 A. D.) and converted 
him to his faith. 


The teachings of R&mSnuja spread in the south and in later 
centuries were taken to the north by his future follower RSm^-- 
nanda. “His Vaishnavism is that of the old PSncharatra system 
combined with the NarSyana and Vishnu elements. The most 
prominent name of God with him is NSrSyana and the name 
Gopala Krishna is conspicuous by its absence (p. 57)”. Rama¬ 
nuja’s system is free from the debased cult of RAdha. He 
takes up no doubt the Bhakti doctrine of the Bhagavadgltu. 
but it is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the 
Supreme Soul. He has given a Brahmanical form to the traditional 
doctrine of devotion wherein Sudras are not regarded as capable 
of attaining highest Moksha. But in the later school of Rama¬ 
nuja from Ram&nanda, the Sudras asserted themselves (ditto). 
Thus though Ramanuja stuck to the orthodox doctrine about 
the sanctity of the Brahmins, his northern school gave it up 
and removed its objectionabloness on the ground of caste, though 
it did not give up Varna altogether. 


NEW OR VlRA 6AIVI8M. 

While this new Vaishnavism in different forms was thus 
developing in opposition to Saivism in the east and the scnrth 
i. e. in Andhra and Tamil land* Saivism was again asserting 
itself in Karnataka in the rise of the Lingayat schism at this 
very time. It was in fact strenuous re~as?ertion against 
Jainism which for a few years suddenly strove to obtain mastery 
over It in northern Karnataka under the Kalachuri usurpation, 
a fra ntio effort so to speak by Saivism to regain its lost ground. 
53 
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ore we give the history of this neo-Saivism, we must give a 
Bhort summary of the history of Saivismjitself from the beginning 
as we gave the summary of the history of Jainism which it 
supplanted, in order that the Lingayat schism may be 
properly understood. 


Saivism is no doubt as old as the Vedas, Rudra being 
praised even by Rigvedic Rishis both in his terrible as well as 
his gracious form as Siva. When the Vedic philosophers 
developed the idea of a supreme God of which all other gods 
were manifestations, and when the thinkers of Upanishad days 
evolved the Para Brahman doctrine, there was a division among 
the Vedic worshippers. Some raised Vishnu to this highest 
position while others adopted Siva as the highest God, though 
the predominant opinion seems to be in favour of Vishnu. 
(See W Ait. Ar,). The identification of Siva 

with the Para Brahman appears to be a later idea, as it is not to 
be found in the oldest ten Upanishads but is to be found 
distinctly first in the later Sveta&vatara. This difference of 
opinion was bound to arise since, as stated before, every religion 
in its growth splits itself into two stems (like a tree), these 
again giving rise to several branches. Vedic Aryan religion 
thus in the post-Vedio period divided itself into Vaishnavism 
and Saiviotn. Saivism appears to have, however, become the 
religion of the commonalty as the common people are more 
afraid of ghosts and demons, as also of the terrific aspects of 
nature ; and Rudra Siva was early considered to be the god of 
demons and of diseases. Moreover, the phallio worship of the 
aboriginal people, to which there are plain allusions in the 
Vedas, was identified with Rudra worship in the post-Vedic 
period at a very early date; much earlier than Dr. R, G. Bhandar- 
kar is disposed to assign to it (p. 115 ). For non-mention, as 
we have often insisted, is not conclusive proof and because 
Patanjali refers to images of Siva and not to the Linga form, or 
because the coins of Wema Kadphises give on the obverse the 
human figure of Siva, it cannot follow that Linga worship] was 
not known in their days. The plain reference to linga worship 
as the worship of Siva in the MahSbharata shows that it was 
already orthodox about 300 B. 0. Of course, Siva was then as 
now worshipped in both forms namely a human form with five 
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i^and the Linga form. But the Linga worship became 
popular especially as it soon assumed a highly philosophical or 
esoteric meaning in which its original idea vras entirely lost. 
Even now Linga worship is nowhere associated with any 
obscene idea. This esoteric blending of Aryan and Non-Aryan 
worship made it the worship of the common people at a very 
oarly period. 


Saivism like Vaishnavism also early developed its own 
separate philosophy and the Pasupata philosophy is referred to 
in the Mah3bh5rata along with Pzincharatra and Sankliya, 
Yoga and Vedanta. (Indeed knowledge is therein said to be 
five-fold as above ). The Vedanta Sutras of Bsdarayana (150 
B.C.) also refute both the PancharStra and the Pssupata tenets. 
What these doctrines were we are not able to find at first hand. 
They are quoted by Sankara in his Bhashya or given by 
Madhava in his Sarvadarshanasangraha. There are many 
Saiva Agarnas but they aro of recent date. All Saiva sects 
believed strongly in asceticism and Hiuen Tsang speaks of 
Saiva monks residing in Siva temples. These appear mostly 
to be followers of the Agama of LakullSa.’a famous Saiva philo- 
sosher probably of the sixth century, who arose in Gujarat (at 
KaySvatara Tlrtha in Broach District ). They are described 
minutely even in inscriptions as well of this sub-period as of 
the previous sub-period. Their namoj end usually in Siva or 
in Ra&i ( e. g. Harlta-rasi, the guru of Bappi R&wal ). They 
had also an apostolic succession and in one inscription the 
saintly line is described with- as great fulness as the kingly 
line. But the questions vital to our inquiry rt aain unsolved.- 
We do not know whether these ascetics were Brahmins only or 
belonged to all castes, whether ihe Lakullsa Agama accepted 
the sanctity of Vedic sacrifices with animal slaughter and 
whether it prohibited animal food. The SivatSntrika work? 
have to be studied carefully for the elucidation of these points 
and with our limited knowledge of them It is difficult to express 
a definite opinion. No woik of Lankullsa himself has yet been 
found.* But it is very probable that the different Saiva seels 
alio a, ed all castes to became ascetics of their order and for them 


* ihf PaocLw <y*yi of Lakruli? a Is not yet found Uicui&it ryicruucsa to c oonicrour 
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fast they prohibited animal food. But for lay devotees, it 
does not seem that Saivism insisted on vegetable food as 
Vaishnavism did and it is for this reason that Saivism was the 
general religion of the common people and especially of all 
heroic Rajput families which came to the front in the seventh 
and eighth centuries by opposing the onward msh of the 
Mahomedans. The great deeds of Bappa Rawal in this connec¬ 
tion were inspired by bis saintly guru Harltarasi. The other 
Rajput kingly families also, as we have seen, were followers of 
Saivism during the past sub-period and even in this sub-period 
with a few exceptions. Such was the religious condition of 
the country generally and of Kuntaia especially under the 
later ChSlukyas who were staunch Saivites, when Jainism 
suddenly made headway under the Kalachuri usurpation. 


Though the accounts of the Jains and of the Lingayats as 
given in their Basava PurSna differ, certain central facts are 
common to both. Basava the founder of the Lingayat sect was 
a Brahmin who was for some time even minister to Vijjana, 
the Kalachuri commander-in chief of the ChSlukyas who had 
jjur t usurped their power. Basava appears to us to be himself a 
great reformer and thinker and we differ, with due deference, 
from the view of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar that Basava was 
** merely a strenuous supporter of an existing sect ” called 
Ar&dhya. Basava's doctrines are so distinct and novel that he 
must, be considered the founder of a new sect. The Basava 
Purana in effect expresses this view when it represents that 
Basava was an Avat&ra of Nandi sent by Siva to establish 
Siva worship which according to NSrada had disappeared from 
the land. He may have taken some tenets from an older sect 
•ailed Aradhya ; but he certainly gave it a new and a distinct 
turn. His maternal unole Baladeva was the minister of the king 
before him and he himself became minister after his uncle's 
death. It is said that hia sister was married to the king while 
the Jains represent her to be a mistress of the king. It seems 
that the latter is a misrepresentation; and it is probable that 
Basava, not being a believer in the caste system, must have 
had no objection to this Pratiioma marriage. This itself shows 
that Basava made a most pronounced departure from old 
practice, Basava and the king who was a Jain must both have 
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had a contempt for the caste system believed in by the 
orthodox; but their religions differed on othermost vital points 
and naturally brought them into violent conflict. Easava spent 
large sums from the treasury on Jangamas or Lingayat 
religious men. The king thereon denounced Basava who fled. 
There are discrepant accounts as to what happened thereafter. 
But certain it is that Vijjana was assassinated by a Jangama 
(1167 A. D.). Thus began the feud between the Jains and the 
Lingayats. The Kalachuri usurpation was short-lived being 
supplanted by the Chalukya Soinesvara, the rightful king in 
1182 A. D. But the Lingayat sect spread in Kuntaln or 
Southern Maratba country rapidly and finally almost drove 
Jainism out of the Karnataka country. 


We must advert here to the peculiar doctrines of this new 
Vlra Saiva or valiant Saivite sect which enabled it to drive 
out Jainism. In the first place Basava adopted Ahimsa as his 
main doctrine and thus satisfied the popular trend of opinion 
which was now entirely in favour of nonslaughter, and removed 
one vulnerable tenet of Hinduism which Jains successfully 
attacked. He also denied the Varna&rama Dharma, another 
vulnerable point of Hinduism. He denied that Brahmins had 
any special sanctity and affirmed that every one was entitled 
to attain the highest goal. The Vaishnavas of the South could 
not give up the ancient varna system of the Hindus and* stuck 
to it. But Basava boldly came forward to abandon caste and 
in his days intermixture between Brahmins and even Chandala.% 
took place. He even denied Sanyasa and Tapa and thus going 
beyond the Jains scored a point over them and every one, l.e 
preached, must live by his own toil and never beg, not even the 
Jangamas, their priests, Basava is thus almost the first Indian 
thinker who preached the dignity of labour and stopped all 
beggary. He alone preached that only K^yaka ( work ) led to 
KailSsa. He insisted on a strictly moral life for all men with 
perhaps greater success than Jainism and Buddhism; for the 
Lingayats as a community eschew all frivolity and generally 
lead a highly moral life. Lastly, he stuck to the old Linga 
worship of the common people and did not thus disturb their 
god. Of course Basava had to infuse a higher esoteri meaning 
into the symbol and to insist upon his followers wearing con- 
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views on metaphysical questions. These schisms not only adopted 
different gods as the supreme deity but further represented other 
deities as subordinate to their highest God. Along with the 
two dominant schisms Saivism and Vaishnavism, the worship of 
Durga and Ganapati also developed their philosophies and 
Agamas and separate modes of worship in which these gods 
were represented as the highest. These schisms probably also 
belong to this sub-period though we have no definite grounds 
to hold this. The social changes effected by these different 
schisms were also various and the lay followers who could not 
fight on high philosophic questions fought on minor points 
such as the supremacy of this god or that god or such questions 
as the sacred character of Brahmins, the necessity of nudity for 
monks or the fitness of women to attain salvation. The Hindu 
world was thus divided into different and differing sections 
which often warred with one another ; and thus lost national 
strength for which unity of religious beliefs is an essential 
qualification. And the one point on which these differing 
schisms were unanimous was the Ahimsa, doctrine; they all 
discountenanced, if not actually prohibited, animal slaughter 
and animal food and thus added to the weakness of the Hindus 
for national defence. Even the new Saivism of Kashmir 
propounded by Abhinavagupta and Kallata* appears to counte¬ 
nance Ahimsa for otherwise it could not have prospered in the 
reign of the thoroughly Vaishnava king Avantivarman men¬ 
tioned in the beginning. It may, however, be admitted that 
the generality of people in Northern India and in Maharashtra 
were followers of the old Smarta religion in which all the five 
godB of Hinduism were treated as equally great'. But in the 
south and the oast Saivism and Vaishnanism which had 
together supplanted Jainism fought with each other with 
great animosity and kings used their political power for the 
suppression of worships other than their own. We have 
seen how a Choi a king called upon RSmSnuja to declare that 
Siva was the highest God. Even to this day this animosity 


In Vol. I (p. SSI) we aald (hat we did cot know who this Srikallatrt (said by Kalharta to 
i-c ; -iro «n the day* of Avanllvaruian for the salvation of the country) was and that v. 
eurinlBcd (bat he war. a YUlchgava writer. It appears, however, from Dr. Bhandarkar’a 
Salviaiu that be was a Caftra philosopher but he must have been as above stated an 
advocate of Ah' ma. 
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uetween even the lay followers of Saivism aud Vaishnavism 
continues in Karnatak, Andhra and the Tamil land, the 
religion and philosophy of Madhva-a religious philosopher 
of the 14th century-adding a third party to the contest. 

We were surprised to come across an attempt to combine 
the two antagonistic worships of Siva and Vishnu made by 
Vijayasena of Bengal in his Deopara inscription (E. I. p. 307). 
. °^ as a Saiva but the Vaishnava cult was probably spreading 
Ail engal from Orissa and his grandson Lakshmanasena, as we 
nave seen, became a Parama Vaishnava. Vijayasena, therefore, 
may have thought of combining the two worships, by combin¬ 
ing the two gods Siva and Vishnu in the same image and in 
the temple he built and properly called Pradyumnesvara, he 
placed an idol which was composed of Siva and Vishnu joined 
together. The description of the idol given in this inscription 
is as follows: “We bow to this image called Pradyumnesvara 
wherein both the husband of Lakshml and the husband of the 
daughter of the mountain reside and play in unity in which 
the two goddesses standing between their lords have somehow 
caused an obstacle in the carving of one undifferentiated body. 
The decoration of the Destroyer of the world is formed by a 
spotted silken cloth serving as the elephant’s skin and the big 
necklace on the chest as the big serpent, sandal-wood paste as 
ashes and the string of sapphires in the hand as the rosary of 
Rudrakshas the Garudamani being the Gonasa and the string 
of pearls as the necklace of bones”.* This description shows to 
our mind that the same idol looked as Siva and Vishnu- 

Vijayasena was a Ksbatriya from Deccan Karnataka and 
curiously enough this unifying spirit was exhibited in Maha¬ 
rashtra itself in the new Vaishnava cult which arose about the 
end of this period in the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur, 
Dr. R, G. Bhandarkar thinks that this worship came from the 
south and that the word Vithoba is a Kanarese form of Vishnu. 
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the Vithoba Vaishnavism was entirely different from th6 
Vaishnavism of Ramanuja. And the Prakrit form of Vishnu in 
Bengali and Ooriya is also Vishthu.* But the Vaishna7ism of 
Pandharpur is different from the Vaishnavism of Bengal also. 
It has no lascivious aspect. It entirely eschews all reference to 
Gopls. Even RukminI appears in Pandharpur at a later time. 
The Vishnu idol at Pandharpur is unaccompanied by any 
female deity. Its form is also unique, having both hands 
akimbo and it has a linga on the crown of its head. Who put up 
this idol is yet undiscovered as Pundalika the first devotee of 
Vithoba is a mythical person. The historical references given 
by Dr. Bhandarkar show that originally the place was holy on 
account of Vishnu idol only. The Bhimarathi is mentioned in an 
inscription of 1249 A. D. This leads us to believe that the 
Vithoba of Pandharpur must have been there about a hundred 
or at least fifty years before. In a stone-inscription in 
Pandharpur itself dated 1270 A. D., Bhanu, a son of Keshava 
i3 recorded to have performed an Aptoryama sacrifice in which 
“crowds of people and Vithal and the gods were gratified.’* 
(Bhandarkar Vaishnavism p. 81-88). Panduranga is a name of 
Siva according to Hemachandra and there is a temple of 
Siva at Pandharpur which pilgrims have to visit firsts before 
visiting Vithoba. The Vitthal worship at Pandharpur is again 
unconnected with any philosophy and is a purely devotional 
worship as developed by Namadeva (1270 A.D.) and Jnanesvara, 
the oldest leading Vaishnava saints of Maharashtra. The 
temple of Vithoba was built from subscription raised all over 
Maharashtra as appears from the Chaurya^i-sfcone-record in 
the temple itself of about 1300 A. D. Though the Vithoba cult 
developed in Maharashtra in the 13th century, it came into 
Pandharpur probably about the end or the middle of the 12th 
century! in die sub-period treated of in this volume. Strangely 
enough it was devoid of all animosity against Saivism or 
against the Vedic religion of sacrifice and has no connection 
with any philosophy Dvaita or Advaita. It further does not 


* The Kanarese tom la Blttideva, 

f The Mahanubbl.'?. cult arose In Saba 1165 or 1C13A. D. after tbl . sub*perlod la 
Maharashtra itself no doubt with asceticism and complete renunciation of caste added 
to A hi me* and the Btaaktt of Dattitrey* aided to that o< Vishyu It ba*. Cwcuectiotl 
With the uter history of the Dcccau and Its fall. 
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renounce caste though people of all castes are admitted into 
this cult and are all equal before God and absolution through 
devotion is open to all, male or female, Brahmin or non-Brah* 
min. It truly carries on thus the pure Bhaktiyoga doctrine of 
the Bhagavadglta. 


It is unfortunate that these attempts at unifying Saivism 
and Vaishnavisra did not catch and that Hinduism remained 
and remains split into two main schisms. It is not possible to ask 
Hinduism or Jainism to give up Ahimsa as it is but tko logical 
outcome of their spiritual development. It is difficult also to 
decide whether monism is true or dualism and nothing is lost if 
people agree to differ on the question whether God and tho world 
are one or are two. But surely, Hinduism *can give up the 
controversy whether Siva is greater or Vishnu. Yet a Chola 
king persecuted people for believing that Vishnu was greater 
and Adhirajendra called Krimikantha by the Vaishnavas 
destroyed a Vaishnava temple on the Chidambaram hill (I. A. 
1912). Attempts were made by later thinkers like Tulasidas, in 
imitation of the plain attempt of the Mahabharata, to reconcile 
the two worships, the animosity between which seems tc be as 
old as the Mahabhftrata, by showing that Siva praises Vishnu 
as the highest God and Vishnu praises Siva as the highest (see 
Upamanyu Akhyfina in the AnuSasana Parvan). But an attempt 
may also be made in the wake of Pradyumnesvara by combining 
tha two gods in the same idol or like the idol of Vithoba in 
Pandharpur having a Siva Linga on its head, a Siva Linga may 
have an image of Vishnu carved or fastened on its top. If such 
attempts at combining the two worships are systematically 
made, this split in Hinduism can be made up and one cause of 
weakness among the Hindus at least can be removed. 
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NOTE 1—DIFFERENT VIEWS ON MOKSHA OR ABSOLUTION. 

There was a diversity" of opinion among the Hindus and even the Jains 
as to who wore fitted to attain Moksha or final deliverance from rebirth. 
Of course every religion has an idea of Moksha or absolution dififering 
in its form; but in other religions there is no disqualification for any 
particular olaes of people. Al-Beruni says on this subjeot ^Chap. IX 
Voi. X p # 104). “The Hindus differ as to who will attain Moksha. Some 
believe that only Brahmins and Kshatriyas will attain Moksha as they 
alone can study Veda. But others say that every one is entitled, as Vyasa 
saj s, ‘Learn the twenty-five and you will be liberated whatever your reli¬ 
gion may be*. Again the BhagavadgltE states that “even women, Vaidyas 
and Sudras will come to me if you follow me. What then Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas”. Al-Beruni’s knowledge of the subject is clearly accurate. 
Anciently it was believed that only through Veda Moksha could be achieved. 
This is not unnatural as Christians also believe that final beatitude can 
be attained only through the Bible and Mahomedans believe that it can 
bo attained through the Koran only. The Upanishadio Aryans developed 
the farther doctrine that Moksha could come only through SanySsa or 
renunciation and this idea waa taken up by Buddhism and Jainism. 
(Christ seems to have taught the same doctrine). As women and SCdras 
wore debarred from both the study of the Veda and SanyUta, they were 
believed to be unfit for attaining Moksha. The liberal yet orthodox 
Bha^avadgitS preached the new doctrine of Bhakti or devotion and held 
t.n>. although women and Sndras(Vai£y as were also added to these) couldnot 
study Veda or do SanySsa like Erahmins and Kshatriyas acoording to the 
oi thodox view, they could approach God through devotion and attain to 
na. beatitude. Vyasa laid stress on knowledge only as believed in SSnkhya 
and preached “ Know God truly and you will be absolved". The liberal 
broad-minded view of th« BhagavadgitS is indeed creditable to the thinkers 
° ^ rae ^ r; ^ r *®hr ,3 and, Al-Beruni recognises it. But ho attributes 
it to the circumstance that Sri Krishna was himself a SSdra. It is in¬ 
explicable how this wrong notion was entertained by Al-Beruni who had 
very accurate knowledge of the Hindu religious books. Shrikriahna was 
thought to bo a son of Nanda who really was a Vai6ya. But in Al-Beruni’s 
days, a Vai^ya was little better than a Sndra; especially oowherds 
wore Sfidr&s and hence probably h a mistaken idea of h -Bertmi about 
lue caste of Sri Krishna. In the present sub-period the Hindus appear to 
have still believed that Brahmins and Kshatriyas alone could attain 
Moksha. The Kshatriyas yet retained th&ir right to the study of the Veda. 
But the theory grew later on that they were debarred from performing 
BanySsa and henoe Brahmins alone could attain final beatitude. 

1 he Valsh^ava idoa of final beatitude was different frem the 
Vedantio but Rfimffuuja was a strlot orthodox philosopher and ft seems 
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to us that he insisted on SanySsa as a sine qua non for the attainment 
of Mokaha. The Vira^aivas or Lingayats had a different idea of Moksha 
their highest God being Siva; but they believed that every one including 
women could attain to Moksha i. e. to the service of Siva in Kailusa. The 
Buddhistic idea of Moksha was again different and their word for it was 
Nirvana;but they insisted on the- necessity of Sanyata which was open to 
all including women. The Jains originally were a little less liberal, as 
already stated, than the Buddhists and the Digambaras preaohod that 
Sanya9a in the highest sense was necessary for attaining Kaivalya. We 
have already mentioned the disputation which was held between a Digam- 
bara philosopher and a SvetSmbara, on this very tubjeot at Dbar before a 
Param5ra king, the former holding that clothed monks and women were 
not fit to attain final deliverance. The idea of final deliverance from re¬ 
birth was common to all these different seotions; but they differed as to 
the nature of Moksha and as to the persons who were fit to attain it 
as above and thu9 added to the state of religious disunion in the country. 


NOTE 2—RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SOME PARTS. 

It may bo noted that the kings of Northern India wore tolerant and there 
are no instances of Saiva kings persecuting Vaishijavas and Hindu kings 
persecuting Buddhists or Jains cr vice-versa. Indeed they were so 
tolerant that they also extended their liberality to the opposite faith. Thus 
Govindachandra a Parama Saiva made a grant of 6 villages to two Buddhist 
saints for the maintenance of Bhikshua in a Vihura in Jetavana (E. I. XI 
p. 22). On the other hand, wo find the Buddhist king MadanapSla granting 
a village to a Brahmin for reading the MabSbhSrata to bis queen who 
appears to have been a-Hindu. Indeed it may be remarked that in Northern 
India Saivites mawUd Vaishpava ladies and Buddhists married Hindu 
ladies. One of the queens of Govindachandra, a Parama Mahe6vara, 
was a Buddhist princess. Jains and Hindus also intermarried and inter¬ 
marry even now in Northern India. The GShadavSla kings from their 
inscriptions appear to have been very tolerant; for in the religious 
ceremony performed by them at the time of making gif of land they, 
though Miihe6v«ras, worshipped both Siva and Vishriu while other kings 
are described as worshipping either Siva or Vishnu only. 

Again inspite of the destruction of Hindu temples by Mahomedans in 
Northern India in this sub-period, the Hindu kings of Gujarat and Maha¬ 
rashtra, as also the people, were tolerant enough to allow Mahomedans 
to build mosques in their towns especially on the sea-coast. Nay we find in 
Somnath itself a Khoja merchant from Hormuz in Persian gulf building a 
‘ Mijigiii* (Matjid) with the consent of Parama FSHupataohSrya MabS 
Paudita Mahattara Dhannamnrti and Abhaya of the Paneh Kula while 
HalLkdeva was the loca officer in behalf of Arjunadeva ChSlukya who 
ruled in Anhilwavt, The Mijigiti was not only given land for its building 
but come bazars were assigned for itp maintenance by tbe Hindus and this 
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whole thing was recorded in a stone inscription drawn up in Sanskrit dated 
Bt. 1320, Valabhi 945, Sinha 151 and Hijri 682 with the usual imprecations 
against any one interfering with the Masjid and the gift (Bhav.Insc.p.225). 
This speaks volumes of the tolerant spirit of the Hindus of Gujarat. We 
bare already noted that Jayaainha SiddharSja personally inquired into 
the complaint of a Mahomedan about- Parsis throwing down a Maajid in 
Cambay [and restoring it at his own oost ( E. II.). The RSshtra 
katas again and even the ChSlukyas before them, allowed Mahomedans 
to build Masjids in their territory, allowing Mahomedans to have even their 
own jurisdiction (Vol. II. p. 166). The SilahSras of Tbana again addressed 
their grants to Parsis and Mahomedans who were settled in Sanjan and 
who appear to have enjoyed special rights. This attitude of the Hindus of 
Gujarat and MahdrSshtra and their kings is indeed fit to be extolled and 
specially noticed. There is no wonder, therefore, if the people and kings 
of these two regions were tolerant towards the Jain religion. We have 
already shown how the ChSlukya kings of Gujarat in this sub-period and 
later the VegheU kings gave encouragement to Jainism, honoured Jain 
Pandits and gave donations to Jain temples. Though, the Chalukyas of 
Kalyan were not tolerant towards the Jain faith, the SilShSra kings of 
Earhad, especially VijaySditya, while they remained devotees of Maha- 
lakshtm of Kolhapur, wore very liberal to the Jains and gave their temples 
and ascetic* many villages (E. I. Ill p. 207). Jaioism probably spread 
both in Gujarat and the southern Maratha country during the reigns of 
these kings. 
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THE CHANGED ASPECT OF HINDUISM. 

In the previous chapters we have spoken of the ramification 
of caste and the change in marriage and other customs which took 
place in this sub-period of Hindu history. We have also spoken 
of the rise of new sects of Saivas and Vaishnavas in this sub¬ 
period which caused religious disunion in the Hindu society. 
We will speak in this chapter of other aspects of Hinduism 
generally and show how Hinduism assumed its modern form at 
the close of the mediaeval Hindu period and how essentially 
it differed from the Vedic form of Hinduism or what may be 
called Vedic Aryanism. It is impossible that Hinduism could 
have remained the same through the long period of 4000 
years which elapsed from the recital of the Veda-sanhitas by 
VySsa down to the conquest of Northern India by Mahomedans. 
Yet it seems that the Hindu religion still kept itself in touch 
with the religion of the Vedic Rishis. 

THE VEDAS. 

We will commence with the Vedas which were always 
looked upon as the revelation of the Hindn religion. Vedas 
were still learnt by heart especially by the Brahmins whoso 
prime duty it was to preserve them. The following observations 
of Al-Beruni are important in this connection: "The Brahmins 
recite the Veda without understanding its meaning and in the 
same way they learn it by heart. Only a few of them learn its 
explanation and fewer still master its contents” (Sachan Vol. I 
p.I28). This state continues to this day and there are very few 
Brahmins learned in the Vedas. The change from ancient or 
pre-Buddhistic times may be marked when almost every Brah¬ 
min and even Kshatriya and Vaisya had necessarily to study 
the Veda. Al-Beruni proceeds to state that “the Brahmins 
teach the Veda to Kshatriyas, but they are not allowed to 
teach it even to Brahmins. The Vaisyas and Sudras arc 
not allowed to learn it.” The Vaieyas, a« ^aid hm > v, having 
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turned Buddhists neglected the study of Veda and lost touch 
with it. The orhodox Kshatriyas still learnt the Veda and 
can learn it even now, though very few do it. But we have clear 
evidence here that the modern doctrine that there are no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not yet arisen and Al-Beruni’s 
statement not only proves the acceptance of the existence of 
Kshatriyas but also their right to study the Veda in the eleventh 
century. The dictum arose in the fourteenth 

century, according to our view explained in Vol. II (Appendix) 
and this is a further confirmation of that view. 


“ The Veda mostly contains hymns of praise and treat of 
the various kinds of sacrifices to the fire which are so numerous 
and difficult that you can hardly count them. ” Even orthodox 
Brahmins at present do not know how many sacrifices these are, 
for, as we shall presently show, Vedio sacrifices became 
obsolete since Al-Beruni wrote his interesting account of India. 

" They do not allow the Veda to be committed to writing, 
because it is recited according to certain ;modulations, They, 
therefore, avoid the use of pen as it is liable to cause error. 
The Veda is consequently often lost.” There is no doubt that 
in consequence of this superstition a large part of Vedic 
literature had been lost already before the 10th century. But 
Al-Bomni gives the further information that not long before 
hi3 time Vasukra a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, 
undertook the task of explaining the Veda and committing it 
to writing, because he was afraid that the Veda might be 
forgotten. “He has taken upon himself a task from which all 
shrink.” Thus Veda was first written about 1000 A. D. in 
Kashmir/for the purpose of commenting upon it, by Vasukra* 
We do not know whether this first Bh&shyaon the Veda survives. 
Of course it must have been utilized in the existing Bhasbya of 
Madbava Vidy&ranya composed in the sooth at Vijayanagar. 

VEDIO SACRIFICES. 

The religion of the ancient Vedic Aryans consisted chiefly 
of keeping the sacrificial fire and performing daily and occa¬ 
sional Vedio sacrifices. King Asvapati, in an Upanishad, 
speaking of the religiousness of his subjects said that “there 
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householder in his kingdom who did not keep the 
sacrificial fire.** Things had so changed by this time that it might 
have almost been said of the subjects of any Hindu king that 
there was no householder who kept the sacrificial fire. 
Even Brahmins have now given up keeping the sacrificial fire. 
However, there were a few Brahmins in Al-Beruni’s days who 
did keep the Vedic sacrificial fire. He records “ those Brah¬ 
mins who kept one fire were called ‘ Ishtins' while those who 
kept three were calledj'Agnikofcris” (ditto p. 102). “If he besides 
offers an offering to the fire (performs a sacrifice higher than 
the daily one) he is called Dlkshita.” We come across Blkshita 
and Avasthika as honourable epithets of Brahmins in inscrip¬ 
tions of this period. In modern days these epithets have become 
mere surnames. A few higher sacrifices are no doubt now 
and then performed throughout the whole of India especially 
in the south. But it may be taken that this Vedic mode of 
worship viz. the daily sacrifice in the household fire is now 
generally in abeyance. 

OCCASIONAL SECRIFICES. 


But occasional sacrifices must then have been performed as 
now such as at the time of upanayana or of marriage. The cere¬ 
mony of the gift of land appears in this sub-period to have always 
been performed accompanied by a sacrifice in fire. Indeed in¬ 
scriptions of this sub-period recording grants of land always 
mention the elaborate religious ceremonies which were per¬ 
formed on such sacred and ceremonious occasions. Tbo 
descriptions are indeed very interesting and show how all over 
India, Hinduism was practically a blend of Vedic andPuranio 
worships. The grantor king bathes in some sacred river at a 
well-known Ghatta or Ghat, offers Tarpana water to gods, 
mortals and the manes (a ritual enjoined in Vedic Sfitras), 
praises the sun (also a Vedic worship), then worthips Siva and 
Vi?hnu (Puranio deities) and finally offers oblations of ghoo 
into the sacred fire (Vedic worship again); and then pours 
water on the hand of the donee consecrating the gift * This 


f^rwrt fRff (I. A, Xiv p. 103). 

Sometimes the mention of the worship of Vfcsucteva is omitted 
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“ceremony shows that the Rajput kings were not only orthodox: 
Hindus but attaohed importance to and actually exercised the 
right of, performing Vedic sacrifices- But these sacrifices 
were always performed with ghee offerings as is often specially 
mentioned. It is remarkable that even Jains accepted gifts 
after such Vedic sacrifices for the greater validity of these 
gifts by Hindu kings. 

IDOL-WORSHIP. 

Though thus Hinduism was in this period and is even now 
a blend of Vedic and Puranic worships, the Vedic ritual such 
as Tarpana, Suryopasthana and Havana gradually declined in 
importance and the worship of the Puranic gods, Siva, Vishnu, 
Devi, and Ganesa and even Surya became the normal and chief 
part oi Hindu daily worship. Whether idol-worship is coun¬ 
tenanced by the Vedas or not we will not stop here to enquire. 
But the Vedic Sutras do not mention worship of idols in the 
doily service of God. After the suppression of Buddhism 
hich began in the denial of God and ended in the universal 
worship of Buddha’s images, Hinduism took up idol-worship 
with greater zest and it seems that the daily worship of small 
'-dol: in every household came into vogue and was prescribed in 
the various nibandhas and works on religious practice. It is 
difficult to say whether the modern Panchfiyatana worship 
came into vogue at this time or was prescribed by Sankara in 
order to avoid the constant fight between worships of different 
C0r tain it is that there were small images of 
different deities in every household at that time as at present. 
For the ceremony of worshipping Siva or Vishnu or both by 
kings when making land grants mentioned in inscriptions 
can not refer to worship in temples. The images worshipped 
m ust have been the images in the royal household. They were 
cii:her images of metal or small unfashioned stones of a parti- 
CTiJar appearance and with particular signs to be seen even 
nov* m Hindu households, which were considered to represent 
the different deities- This idol-worship in every household must 
have eventually thrown into the background the Vedic sacri¬ 
ficial firo therein. 

■df course there were besides temples in every town and 
village dedicated to different deities in which idols of stone or 
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were placed and worshipped. Kings, queens, ministers, 
rich merchants and even mendicant Brahmin ascetics who 
secured large donations made in reverence to their holy 
character, vied with one another in building supeib and 
stupendous temples to their tutelary deities, chiefly Siva and 
Vishnu and India was in this period full of such temples 
throughout its length and breadth. The idols placed in these 
temples were usually of stone, but these were sometimes 
of silver and gold and even of precious stones; and bigotry 
came to the help of opulent kings and merchants by prescrib¬ 
ing different merit and fruit to the construction of idols of 
different precious materials. Al-Beruni, probably quoting from 
Varahamihira, details this different merit as follows: The 

benefit of a statue made of precious stone will be common to 
all men and women of the empire. A golden statue will 
bring power to him who erects it ; a statue of culver will bring 
him renown and one of bronze will bring him increase of rule, 
while one of stone will bring acquisition of landed property 
(ditto p. 121). Thus were rich kings and merchants prompted 
to make statues of gold and silver and even precious stone 
inviting marauders and conquerors to commit sacrilege, AI- 
Beruni, however, cleverly adds that the Hindus honour the idols 
on account of those who erected them and not on account of the 
material of which they are made. Thus a stone idol was as good 
as a golden one for the devotee and precious idols were useful 
only to the plunderer and the thief. In spite of the plundering 
of temples and the removal of golden idols by Mahmud, the 
Hindus, however, still continued to make golden idols and to 
decorate stone idols with precious ornaments during this sub- 
period as inscriptions already noticed prove. This rage of 
decorating idols still continues though perhaps the fashioning 
of golden idols is no longer in vogue. 

We have already described in Chapter VI-16 how Idolatry 
had drifted into bigotry at this time in India. The idolatry 
of the Hindus was a mystery to the philosophic mind of Al- 
Beruni, though even he notices how the whole human race 
in ancient times including even the Arabs was idolatrous. 
There wore, however# sober men in India, candidly admits 
Af-Berunf, who did not worshi? idols, While oommentiugr on 
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e ludicrous views of the Hindus on the subject of idols, he 
states that these views were held by the common uneducated 
people. “ Those who march on the path to liberation or who 
study philosophy and theology would never dream of worship¬ 
ping an image manufactured to represent God. We may not 
give the stories of Ambarlsha and Narada related by him to 
explain how Hindus took to making idols; but it is necessary 
to detail the several famous idols in India described by him. 
First there was the idol of the sun at Multan “It was of wood 
covered with red Cordovan leather with two rubies for the 
eyes. It was said to have been made in the last Kritayuga 
(i. e. 43 lakhs of years before). Mahomed Kasim who conquer¬ 
ed Multan spared it as it was a source of great revenue. On 
the same place, however, he built a mosque. When Karma- 
tians occupied Multan, Jalam Ibn Shaiban broke the idol and 
killed the priests. He shut the mosque built by the';Caliphs 
and made the sun-god’s mansion his (Karmatian) mosque. 
When the blessed king Mahmud swept away the/.Karmatian 
rule, he made again the old mosque the place of the Friday 
worship and left the Karmatian mosque to decay”. This is a 
very interesting account about the temple of the sun-god of 
Multan and the vissicitudes of its fortune. 


The information given in the next para of Al-Berunias 
still more important; indeed we must apologise to the reader 
for not having looked into this mine of information earlier, it 
is to be wondered how even Elliot did not come across this 
passage. It solves two difficulties which puzzled both Elliot 
and ourselves. Al-Beruni says (p. 117 Vol I8aohau)‘‘At 
Thanesar there was in idol highly venerated by the Hindus, 
called ChakrasvSmin. It is of bronze and is nearly the size of 
a man. It is now lying in the hippodrome at Ghazna together 
with the Lord of Somnath which is a linga of MahSdeva. The 
Clmkrasvamin idol is said to have been made in the time of 
BhSrata as a memorial of the war of that name/’. Now this 
statement solves two mysteries. The name of the idol of 
Thanesar given as Jagasom by later Mahomedan writers is a 
plain misreading in Persian of Chakrasvamin which must be 
a Vishnu idol and not a Siva one. Secondly, although Utbi 
does not relate Mahmud’s expedition to Somnath, this state- 
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Al-Beruni recorded in 1030 A. D. and therefore almost 
a contemporary statement, removes all doubts about the truth 
of the Somnath expedition. 


These idols superstitiously believed to be fashioned thou¬ 
sands or even lakhs of years before must have been highly 
venerated and must have also been invested in the popular 
mind with miraculous powers. Riches consequently flowed 
into Multan and Thanesar which, therefore, eventually invited 
destruction on themselves. 

Al-Beruni refers to one more famous idol viz. that of 
S&radS in Kashmir visited oven by Sankara. The other famous 
idols in India of which we have historical mention were 
the Siva-idols in Kashi and Ujjain, the Bhailkasvamin idol 
(Vishnu) at Bhelsa, the Vishnu idol at Jagannath (p. 268) ai d oi 
Vithoba at Pandharpur and the MahSlakshml idol at Kolhapur 
(p. 293), not to sneak of the Siva idols at KSnchl and .Ramesvar 
referred to by Al-Beruni himself. We have already spoken of 
the Devi idol at Kotkangra and the idols at Mathura and 
Kanauj described vaguely by Utbi as destroyed by Mahmud. 

VarShamihira’s BrihatsamhitS is by name quoted by Al- 
Beruni here with regard to how the idols of different gods were to 
be fashioned. Two or three interesting points may be first noted 
which appear from this quotation. First, it is doubted by many 
if there were temples of Rama before RamSnanda; but Varaha- 
mihira refers to idols of Rama, son of Dasaratha and as 
Al-Beruni quotes this statement, it shows that there were idols 
of Rama certainly from the 6th to the 11th century A. D. 
Secondly, idols of Vishnu are said to be with eight , four and 
two hands, and in these, different weapons or things are to be 
placed. The idol of Vishnu with two hands has to be made with 
conch in one hand and as drawing water by the other: a descrip¬ 
tion which is rather strange and which does not apply to the idol 
of Vithoba at Pandharpur. Thirdly, there were idols of BalacU v.*, 
of Pradyumna, of Samba, of Brahms, of Indra, and Yama, of 
Revanta son of the sun, of the sun himself, of the seven mothers 
of Bhagavatl and lastly of VinSyska* with the elephant’s head 


* Hrii^mSn ihoafth not mentioned :n.ist have batn vrc. .'.yw'tJ in ibtc »:»ric>d 
f. e find bU lilurc stamped on coins of ibe Cbandella* <P» 1*0. 
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or a human body.” All these except the last two have latterly 
gone out of fashion. We, however, ourselves saw in the Baija- 
nath temple in Kangra at the entrance an idol of Gapesa 
with six hands with weapons in the several hands as described 
by Jnanesvara in his famous Marathi commentary on tho 
Bhagavadglta. This Baijanath temple has images of different 
gods carved on the outside of its walls and its pinnacle which 
are so charming and so true in detail to the description of the 
different Ayudhas, Parishadas and Vahanas of the several gods 
that they are worth studying. This temple was built about 
1200 A. D. as an inscription in it records. 


“The worshippers of these idols kill sheep and buffaloes with 
axes (KuthSra) that they may nourish themselves with their 
blood.” This is a strange observation, perhaps taken from the 
Tantric worship of DevS and not from actual observation. 
With regard to the pujatis of the different gods, Al-Beruni 
gives the following information: “To the idol of Vishnu 
are devoted the BhSgavatas, to the idol of the sun the Magas, 
to tho idol of Mahadeva, “ anchorites with longhair, who cover 
their skin with ashes, hang on their persons the bones of dead 
people and swim in the pools”, (p. 120). This observation is 
supported by inscriptions of tbe period, especially with regard 
to the worshippers of Mahadeva. Thus in the Badaun inscrip¬ 
tion (F L I p. 64) there are two Saiva asoetics described at 
length. The first named Varma§iva was an inhabitant of Ana*, 
hilp&tana who in his boyhood, while in the Deccan country, 
removed an idol put up by the Bauddhas and who in later ago 
by his austerities and learning became famous. He came to 
Badaun in his wandering and vras placed in charge of a Siva 
malha built by one Rulha, a Divira minister to the king of 
Badaun. The other ascetic was originally “ a Brahmin in the 
Hariyana country (round Delhi) who gave up wealth and the 
w^rld for the worship of Siva. His disciple a Gaudnja (of Gauda 
country) Brahmin with Vatsagotra having five pravaras and 
named I6ana£iva> was placed on the throne of ascetics by his 
guru after due trial. He built a fine Siva temple, with a high 
pinnacle in that city of Bharafca with the help of the same 
minister Rulha to the king of Badaun and the temple was 
given in charge of the first ascetic”. From this description 
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7\iq ascetics appear to be both Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
and they followed the same severo austerities and pious mode 
of life. The non-Brahmin ascetic was usually entrusted with 
the worship of the deity in Siva temples, as is the practice 
even now. Many inscriptions speak similarly of Saivite 
ascetics being placed in charge of temples. Thus the Bhera- 
ghat inscription of Alhanadevi speaks of a Lata ascetic- being 
placed in charge of a Siva temple built by her (E. 1.1 p. 52); 
and two Siva temples built by a Brahmin ascetic of the Vatsa'ea 
gotra and by Gangfidhara a pious and learned Brahmin of 
Madhyadesa are mentioned as placed in charge of Saiva ascetics 
in E. I. II (p. 52 and 41). 


MATHAS. 

These anchorites whether Saiva or Vaishnava lived in 
Mathas which were usually built alongside of the temples. 
Hiuen Tsang has recorded that Saiva anchorites and Jain or 
Nigrantha ascetics lived in their respective Mathas and temples. 
The institution of Mathas is thus as old as 600 A. D. un¬ 
doubtedly and was probably copied from the Buddhist Viharas. 
In this sub-period Buddhism disappeared except in Magadha 
and it is probable that Buddhist temples and Viharas were 
converted into Siva or Vishnu temples and Mathas. We have 
however, distinct mention of Mathas being built in inscriptions 
of this period. E. L II (p. 310) mentions a Vy5khySna§ala also, 
and an Udyana&&la as builtlnear the Siva temple erected. Thus 
the temples provided halls for VyakhySna or preaching as wel! 
as Mathas for the residence of Tapasvls. These Mathas have now 
disappeared in most places excepting South India. At present 
wo ordinarily see neither Viharas for Buddhist Sanyasis 
uor Mathas for Pafcupata Yogis or ascetics. 


Agamas and tantras. 

The different modes of worship of the different gods and 
the different modes of Tapas and Sanyasa followed by the 
different sects of ascetics gave rise probably during this sub- 
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od to new codes oallsd Agamas and Tantras which laH down 
provisions for such worship and asceticism. The Agamas 
were many but related to the special worship of the five gods 
of modern Hinduism. There were sub-sects even under these 
five different systems and the forehead marks prescribed by them 
were also different, so as to distinguish one sect from another 
at first sight. The Vedas were called Nigama and this new 
scripture which was held more binding was called Agama. 
The Tantras were again similar treatises giving different modes 


of worship with Mantras and practices of a secret character. It 
seems that in these methods, both Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
stood on an equal level. The Vedio Tapas and Sanyasa was 
reserved for Brahmins only but the asceticism of the Agamas 
was open to all Hindus apparently. It is necessary to study 
this Agama and Tantra literature, varied and vast as it is, before 
one can treat it historically and in detail. But it is certain 
that such scripture had come into existence even before 
Sankara's time, as he seems to have had disputations with 
FS&upatas and others. But they grew into greater importance 
in this sub-period and various ascetics are described in 
inscriptions of this time. 


MULTIPLICATION OF CEREMONIES OR RITUAL 

The rise of this new sacred literature naturally led to the 
multiplication of ceremonies and ritual. Dharrnasiastra was 
studied in almost every kingdom and elaborate treatises on 
ceremonies and ritual were composed by learned Brahmins 
and even kings. VijnSnefivara’s Mit&ksharS was the first 
detailed treatise of this period on Dharma based on Yajna- 
valkya Smriti; it was composed at Kalyan in the Dcocan. 
King Aparaditya of Thana composed another treatise called 
Ap&rarka. In Bengal Ballalasena himself wrote DSnasagara 
on various danas or gifts and the learned men in the court of 
his son Lakshmanasena composed other treatises such as 
Brahmakarma-Samuchchaya. At Kanauj under Govindehandra 
also, Dharmas&stra treatises were composed and lastly we may 
mention the voluminous work of Hemadri viz. Chaturvargr 
Ohinfcamani composed about a hundred years after this period. 
These will give us an idea of how modern Hinduism has gradu- 
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- ^Blly iaVoIved from Puranas and 5 gam as and has changed the 
original simple aspect of Vedic Aryanism. For example we 
may refer to the simple ceremony at the obsequies of such a 
great king as Pratapavardhana described by Bara, noted at 
length in Vol. I (p. 9b) and to the elaborate ceremony with 
many gifts and Sraddhas described in the Garuda Purina. In 
almost all matters, ceremonies were multiplied; while new 
rituals and vratas came into vogue in relation to the worship 
of the five PuTanic deities which it is not necessary to detail. 

The daily religious duties of a Brahmin especially became so 

engrossing and detailed that very little time was left unoeou pied. 
The occasional ceremonies were also multiplied. In place oi the 
Vedio sacrifices, new sacrifices were prescribed with elaborate 
ceremonial, but without animal slaughter especially in 
connection with the worship of Vishnu and Devi. RathayfttrSs 
in connection with the Puranic gods came into vogue, perhaps 
in imitation of Jain Rathayatras. In short the worship of 
Puranic gods in accordance with new Agamas or the amplified 
PurSnas threw into the background Vedio religious worship 
of the Vedic Sutras, though among Brahmins and Kshatnyas, 
these continued to be performed with added Puranic ritual. 


<SL 


We give in a note the fast and festival days described in 
detail by Al-Beruni observed in the Panjab in his time They 
are nearly the same as now, though some have fallen into 
abeyance. They relate to the worship of Siva and Vishnu ohiefly 
and to the worship of Devi and Surya, There must have been 
added many new holy days as fasts or festivals after the time 
of Al-Beruni in accordance with the Agamas and Purinas, 
Indeed Al-Beruni’s list itself can not be considered as exhaus¬ 
tive ; such specially holy days are sometimes mentioned even 
in inscriptions and wo have the mention of Govmdadvfidasi 
in a Kalinga grant (E I. IV) The editor of the inscription has 
given the definition of this day* which contains certain 
astronomic;.! peculiar conjunctions. Particular positions of 
the sun and the moon and the several planets in different 
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iLMaksliafcras and constellations came in for special holiness also 
and added to the number of specially holy days. It is needless 
to add that the number of Sraddhas also increased. We have 
the mention of the Kanyagata Sraddha in an inscription of 
Vlsaladeva of Gujarat dated 1254 (I. A. II p. 194). 


EXTENSION OF PURaNA LITERATURE. 


Besides the rise of these sectarian Agamas and Tantras, the 
medieval Hindu period was characterised by the amplification 
of the Purana literature. The old eighteen Puranas were again 
amplified by the addition of sectarian matter relating to the 
worship of the above mentioned five deities which are properly 
called Puranic. The Purana glorify Siva and Vishnu, Devi and 
Ganapati and prescribe various vratas in propitiation of them. 
The worship of Siva was the most popular and ten Puranas 
are devoted to the glorification of Siva, four being devoted to 
that of Vishnu and two each of Devi and Ganapati.* Sun wor¬ 
ship probably lagged behind;but the addition of the Bhagavata 
Purana in the 10th century A. D. £ave great impetus to the 
worship of Vishnu. Different rituals and modes of worship of 
these deities came into vogue. The several holy places in the 
whole of India in connection with famous idols of Siva, Vishnu, 
Devi, and Ganapati are emumerated and exstolled in these 
Puranas, The Skanda Purana describes eighty-four Siva lingas 
in India, with Puranic stories in connection with the greatness 
of eacJi linga. The holy places belonging to Vishnu, to Devi 
and to Ganapati are mentioned with appropriate stories in other 
Punnas, All this literature may be assigned to the first and 
second sub-periods till in the third subrperiod we find the 
Puranas as they are today. 


RISE OF MINOR SMR1TIS AND TURANAS. 


The needs of these changed aspects of Hinduism and of 
the increase of ritual and ceremony could not be satisfied by 
the promulgation of Agamas and the extension of the eighteen 
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tPuf&das. Hence minor Smrities besides the old eighteen 
conventional Smritis and new minor Puranas besides the old 
eighteen were composed probably in this or preceding sub¬ 
period. We have shown elsewhere that the Bhagavata must 
have been composed in the tenth century. It would be an 
interesting study to see how the minor Smritis and Puranas 
introduce new practices which came into vogue in the Hindu 
period, to see in fact to what time and place they can bo 
ascribed by a consideration of their contents. The literature 
is, however, extensive and its study is a matter of great 
labour; but it seems nearly certain that this literature arose 
about this sub-period, especially when we find the mention of 
Kalivarjas in some of the minor Puranas and notably in the 
Aditya Purana. These Kalivarjas give us almost a complete 
idea as to how modern Hinduism has changed from Veuio 
religion of the Sutra period. The practices said to be prohibited 
in the Kaliyuga, as enumerated in detail in these Puranas, arc 
really practices which had gradually ceased during the lonp 
period which had elapsed from the Vedio Sutras (circa 1000 
B. C.) down to the end of the mediaeval period (circa 1200 A.D ) 
and which could be easily found from a comparison of what 
modem Hinduism allows with what the Vedic Sutra.', and 
even the Smritis sanction. This list gives us a complete idea 
of the changed aspect of modern Hinduism. Such transforma¬ 
tion required some sanction; the JCalivarja provisions, therefore, 
were enunciated as given in these new minor Puranas and the 
Nibandhakaias or writers of modern treatises on Dhftirmadftstra 
quote them as authorities from these, Upapuranas. 


THE EALIVABJAS. 

A minute study of the ^galivarjas which we give in 
an Appendix will reveal to us the fact that some of these 
prohibitions came into vogue in this very sub-period, though 
some must have been introduced in older times. We have 
already shown that the prohibition of suicioe by burning or 
leaping from a precipice i oferred to by Al-Buruni a a special 
proviso a must have come into vogue about 1000 A. D. Per 
in the previous sub-period we have historical evidence of 
devout Hindus fhtmselvos by burning i * TOW 
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jnarila himself in this way is said to have put an end 
to his life by ascending a pyre (700 A. D.) and Kumaragupta is 
also described in an inscription (Vol. I p. 97) as burning 
himself to death in a pyre of cowdung cakes. So also the 
prohibition of marriage outside of caste or Anuloma Asavarna 
marriage clearly belongs to this sub-period, as we can be sure 
from the instance of Rajasekhara marrying a Kshatriya wife 
(circa 940 A D.). Again Sanyasa seems to have been prohibited 
duriDg the Buddhist period as also Agnihotra. Both appear 
to have been resuscitated after Kumarila and Sankara; and 
they are still pra tised though by a very few Brahmins only. 
They are thus contradictory provisions in the Kalivarjas on the 
subject. Secondly, while some of the Kalivarjas are reasonable 
and cloarly prompted by a sentiment of humanity, or moral 
purity such as the prohibition of cow-sacrifice (go-medha), 
horse-sacrifice (asvamedha) or human sacrifice (purushamedha), 
there are many prohibitions which can only be attributed to the 


growth of bigotry. The ideas of purity of caste increased 
so far among all castes and especially among Brahmins that 
not only marriage but food and even water was prohibited with 
any person outside the caste. Nay in some sub-sections of 
.Northern Brahmins such as the Kanojias, water and food from 
a stranger but of the same caste is prohibited. In South India 
even fcne shadow of an untouchable is looked upon as polluting. 
In the previous sub-periods Brahmins could take food from 
Rabatriyas and Vaisyas and certain Sudras (Vol. II p. 18d). 
This was now prohibited by a Kalivarja text. But intordining 
among Brahmins and Kshatriyas or Vaisyas does not seem 
to be prohibited by any text; but the practice gradually 
ceased, probably in this sub-period owing to bigotted notions 
of caste purity. 


PROHIBITION OF RECONVERSION. 

But the greatest harm caused by such bigotted notions of 
purity of caste was the prohibition of reconversion which came 
into practice oven in ABBeruni’3 days and w.thout any 
provision in the Kaiivarja texts. It seems that Al-Beruni had a 
talk with some learned Brahmin on the subject ; for he clearly 
t&ya that there io a penance prescribe i for the purification of 
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__ '‘carried away into a Moslem country as slaves and 

returning ” and he actually describes the penance; but adds 
that the Brahmin remarked that such persons were never 
taken back into the caste (Sachau Vol. II p. 163). Such was the 
state of public opinion even in Al-Beruni’s days; it is needless 
to state tnat in the course of this sub-period and later this 
bigotted sentiment of the Hindus must have gathered strength 
and persons forcibly converted had no help but to remain in the 
religion forced upon them. ‘Once a convert always a convert * 
became the maxim of intolerant Hinduism and we know that 
thousands of Hindus have consequently, most often without 
their fault, become irretrievably Mahomedans and Christians. 


NOTE:—AL-BERUNI’S ENUMERATION OF FASTS 
AND FESTIVALS. 


FAST DAYS. 

Al-Bsruni describes Hindu fast days in detail. They belong to the 
Panjab and Kashmir* They are the same as now but there are important 
variations. He says (Vol. p. 175 Sachan) “ The 8th and 11th of the bright 
half are fast days, the 11th being specially sacred to VEsudova and they 
wake all night.” The EkSdaSi fast as observed even now is here proporly 
described. The fast on the 8th has practically disappeared. It was sacred 
to Devi; among Jains it is still observed. The BhSdrapada black Ashtami 
is described b, Al-Keruni as JamnSshtami. This shows that his montt- 
are tnrplmgata. ‘'The sixth day of Chaitra is holy to the sun" a fast day not 
now Observed, as sun-worship has nearly disappeared now. "AahSdha day 
w,.h moon in AnursdbS was observed as a iast day", is not well understood; 
but tho Devasayani EkSdabi is well described. It is a fast day all over 
India now. » The SrSva^a full moon day was holy to Somnath ” It is not 
a fast day now, but in Soronatk on the sea-coast its importance must have 
been great as i io the Nsrali FUr^imS day when the south-west manaoon 
gets spent and the Bea becomes calm. “Alvina 8;h is holy to Bhogavati, ton 
fast is broken when the moon rises." This is observed evon now especially 
by women. M The 5th BhSdrapada is holy to tho sun. His rays admitted 
through windows are offered incense and flowers’ 1 . This must have been 
a special day of MultaD the famous sun temple of which has already 
bt en described. The wakening of Vfisudeva day in KSrtika (UfcbHs also 
tnnntlonud ; its special importance when the moon is in Rcvati Is cot 
now known. '* It is also the first of the Bhlshroa P5achar$tra da>a of fast 
Brahmins break fast on the seooed day.” This is also not generally known 
now. *» ihe sixth day of Pousha is a fast day in honour of tks < This 

ii tba day preceding Pathaisptsau^but they do dot fast now on this dny* 
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41 The third day of Magha is a fast day for women 5 it is called Gaurltritiya.** 
Al-Beruni mentions more Tritiyas than one and Akshatfcritlya is one of 
these aa will presently appear. It is remarkablo that RamanavamI fast is 
not mentioned by him. Probably R3ma was not much worshipped in the 
Panjab and perhaps this is bo even now. 


FESTIVALS. 

We go on to describe tho festival days mentioned by Al-Beruni (chap. 
LXXVT) “ The second of Ohaitra is a groat festival day in Kashmir 
in h 1 our of victory of its king over the Turks.” This probably refers to 
the viotory of Lalitaditya the conqueror of Hindustan over the Turks 
described in Vol. I (p. 211) as a memorable one “since this was a 
singular exploit of Lalitaditya deserving a prominent record in this history 
of Medieval India.” “ The 11th of Chaitra was the Hindola festival of 
Vgsudeva and 15th of Chaitra was festival for women called Vasanta festival. 
Both these are not known to us. The 3rd of Vai^akha was Gauri TritiyS. 
“* On the 10th of Vaisakha Brahmins go out at the king’s command and 
sacrifice for four days.” This is a thing unknown to us and it is a festival 
which we have not been able to trace in Hindu treatises. The vernal 
equinox festival is peculiar to the Panjab and still observed there, being 
called V isakhi. “Jyeshtha Suddha 15 is a festival day for women.” 
” All Ashudha days are festival days and on SSvana 15 alms are given to 
13rahinlns.” “On Asvina Mahanavaraf sugarcane juice is poured for 
J havanl and kids are also killed.” H The I5th of Asvina is dedicated to 
animals and they wrestle with one another. ” Tho Bhadrapada Pitri* 
pak-aa is also mentioned, espeokhly the day when the moon is in MaghD. ” 
(This should have been called Alvina Vadya according to Purpimdnta 
months). “ The 3rd Bhadrapada is observed by wofnen who grow seeds in 
baskets and worship Devi at night. ” ** The 1st of Kgrtika is Diwali day 
vh-.L' Balirfija is liberated for one day by Lakshml”. “The 3rd.of M3rga- 
sirsha is a festival day for women. The 3rd of M3gba is a sacred day to 
women and is a fostival day for them; women bathe in cold water the whole 
month.” “ The full moon day of Fslguin is tho Dolil feast for women; they 
make fires in villages.” “:The 16th of Faigun they call SivarStri day and 
worship Mahadeva and remain awake the whole night. ** This is a correct 
description of #ivac3tri oxoept for the number, which ought to be 14th. 
** In Multan there is a special festival of the sun and it is called S5mba- 
pariyufcrs.” We recognise in the above many festivals which are still 
observed'which therefore are certainly as old as AI-Beruni (1030 A. D.). 
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POLITICAL CONDITION. 

As described in Vol. II (p. 228) at the end of the 10th 
century India was divided, from Kabul to Kamrup and from 
Kashmir to Kumarl, into several kingdoms, some large and some 
small which were ruled by despotic Hindu kings most of the?9 
being Rajputs. These kingdoms were so to speak, limited 
monarchies; for according to the modern theory of politics in the 
west, the sovereign has an unlimited power to legislate and a 
limited monarchy means a state where the monarch’s power to 
promulgate laws is limited by the power of parliament o? 
popular assembly to legislate. In India, as explained in Vol. II 
(p. 225), the kings or even the people had no right to promulgate 
new laws or to alter or abrograte existing ones, all the 
necessary laws having been in the beginning gives by the 
creator to Manu the first king to guide him in the government 
of the people. This divine Smriti-made law was followed in 
the different kingdoms of India and this set a limit to the 
despotic power of kings by preventing despotic administration 
becoming doubly oppressive by the addition of despotic legisla¬ 
tion. The several despotic kingdoms in India, thus, were really 
limited monarchies in this sub-period and were, therefore, 
generally well-governed and happy. 

The difference again, as noted in Vol. II (p. 226), in soil 
climate, and nature of land and the language of the people and 
their provincial peculiarities made the existence of different 
kingdoms in the country, a normal and perhaps a necessary 
condition. And the kingdoms arising in this sub-period 
correspond almost exactly to the different divisions of India 
according to these circumstances. Thus Kashmir, U. P., Raj- 
putana, Gujarat, Konkan. Malwa, Bundelkhand, C. F., Bengal, 
Telangana, Dravida, Kerala, Karnatak and Maharashtra 
were distinct kingdoms with territories naturally distinct 
throughout this sub-period. The only factor which wa*, 
favourable for the evolving e r an empire combining all t lose 
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^gdoms was the unity of race, religion and ancient tradition. 
But as in Medisoval Europe under the Holy Roman Empire, so 
in Mediseval Hindu India, the kingdoms did not coalesce into 
one empire for exactly the same reasons as in Europe. The 
idea of an Indian empire was, however, constantly before Indian 
kings, an idea which did not involve the destruction of sub¬ 
ordinate kingdoms but only their subjugation or nominal 
acknowledgement of the imperial master, the Samrfit or 
Chakravartin as he was called. And all the wars among Hindu 
kin^s were usually waged with the object of establishing the 
imperial status. For imperial status was not considered as 
descending hereditarily from father to son but was considered to 
depend on actual power; and every ambitious and resourceful 
monarch in the different kingdoms might aspire to imperial 
honour and attain it by Digvijaya. Rajasekhara makes a curi¬ 
ous distinction between a Samrat and a Chakravartin and 
states that he who conquers Bharatavarsha from the southern 
sea is called a Samrat while he who conquers the country 
ticrn Kumarlpura to Blndusara, beyond the Himalayas, a 
distance of one thousand yojanas is called a Chakravartin. 
Tho obvious difference is that Kashmir and Nepal are to be 
further conquered by a Chakravartin in the north and the Chola- 
Pandyas in the south. We, however, find in this sub-period 
several kings of much smaller importance calling themselves 
Chakravartin. Thus a SilShara king of the 12th century called 
himself Konkana-Chakravartin- or emperor of Konkan only ; 
and Lakshmanasena called himself (Pro. Ben. 

V p. 467). It is not unusual for high names coming down 
slowly in significance like the title MaharajadhirSja taken in 
inscriptions by many minor kings. But the title Chakravartin 
was well deserved by Bhoja of Malwa (1000-1040) who^e word 
was respected even in Kashmir. Asoka and Sainudragupta in 
ancient Indian history and Lalitfidifcya in medieval history 
were indeed Chakravartins according to the definition of 
R&jasekhara and in modern historty Aurangjel/. However in 
this sub-period, Cbola, Chiiukya, G&hadav&la and P&la king¬ 
doms were ordinary empires or S&mrajyas, as there were many 
feudatory princes under subjection to each of them. 

We have already commented (p. 3*25) on the baneful effects 
of this struggle of ambitious Hindu kings to attain imperial 
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ironour. Empire did not in Hindu political philosophy mean 
the annexation of minor kingdoms like the Mogul or British 
empire. Bhoja or Karna were Chakravartins without destroying 
conquered kingdoms and thus increasing their own territory or 
resources. This rivalry for imperial honour thus weakened 
the contending powers without strengthening the conqueror. 
VigraharSja of Ajmer, however, seems to have annexed the 
conquered kingdom of Delhi, probably because Anangapala had 
no son and consequently his power became equal to that of 
the Gahadavalas of Kanauj and the rivalry between the Chau- 
hans and Rathods went on to the days of Prithvlraj and 
Jaiohand whose deadly animosity weakened them both and con- 
sequently led to their destruction by a third power. 

The different kingdoms subsisting at the end of the last 
sub-period continued to thrive during this sub-period also with 
some notable exceptions. Most notable of these was the Panjab 
which fell at the beginning of this sub-period, as we have already 
Been, before Mahmud of Ghazni and was lost to Hindu India. 
We have discussed the causes of the fall of the Panjab elsewhere; 
but we may note here again one important cause vis. tho 
absence of a strong and sufficient standing army. This was a 
feature of almost all the mediaeval Hindu kingdoms on which 
we have commented in Vol. II (p. 223). Hindu armies, as the 
Arab writer Sulaiman has testified, consisted chiefly of levies 
and auxiliary forces of the SRmantas, paid by them from the 
revenues of the districts assigned to them. The Imperial 
Pratiharas of Kanauj in the last sub-period maintained a strong 
standing army but it appears that, like the Peshwas in later 
Indian history, tbe Pratiharas of Kanauj latterly neglected to 
maintain an efficient Huzur force and R&jyapsla consequently 
was compelled to submit to the Turks. U, P. was saved, however 
from being finally subjugated by Ghazni for two reasons, 1st, tho 
incompetence of the successors of Mahmud and secondly, t::e 
conquest of the Kanauj kingdom by Gfchadavfilos. Their kings 
down to Govindaohandra appear to have maintained a strong 
standing army consisting of foot, 1; orse and elephant am as 
stated in an inscription already noted <p* 9A 1 ), G r . v in ac.ian ra 
oompelled’the Hammira tc consent to a treaty reoognismg the 
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iolibility of his frontier,, The Pratiharas hereafter disap¬ 
peared as a ruling independent clan. 


The other ruling clans which disappeared at the beginning 
of this sub-period were the Eashtrakutas of the Deccan and the 
ChSvadas of Gujarat. In both countries, new strong ruling 
clans were substituted which re-established the power of Maha¬ 
rashtra and Gujarat. In Bengal, the Pala power declined in 
this sub-period and a new power arose viz. that of the Senas 
and divided rule in Bengal with the Palas, while in Dravida, 
the Chola power became ascendant and attempted a Digvijaya 
extending as far as the Ganges and even the Himalayas. Soon 
however, the Eastern Gangas established again a separate 
kingdom in Kalinga or Telangana and confined the Cholas to 
tho Tamil or Dravida land. Thus practically the several 
divisions of India marked by distinct peculiarities of language, 
climate and soil were under distinct ruling families in tbis 
Bub-period also and formed disinct kingdoms. Why these 
kingdoms, large enough as they were compared with the small 
kingdoms of Mediaeval or even modern Europe, did not deve¬ 
lop into strong countries or nations is the problem which a 
historian of Mediaeval Hindu India has- to solve. Small 
Christian kingdoms of Europe could withstand the onslaught 
of Arabs and Turks and preserve their independence while 
Hindu kingdoms in India, large though they were, finally 
fell before the Turks and Afghans at the end of this 
sub-period. 

The reason appears to be, as shown elsewhere, that these 
differc nt Hindu kingdoms did not develop the sentiment of 
nationality under the influence of which even small states in 
Europe like Holland or Belgium, Hungary or Poland, have 
preserved their independence against the onslaught of Ger¬ 
many or Turkey fox hundreds of years. There was a modicum 
of tr e sentiment of nationality no doubt in the Hindu states 
in the last sub-period, but even that disappeared in this sub- 
peri od 'for reasons which we have to elucidate in this volume 
(See VoL II p. 227). The chief cause lies in our view in the 
solidification of caste which took place in this sub-period as 
already described. 



POLITICAL CONDITION. 



Various causes such as the growing ideas of purity of race 
and the adoption of vegetarian food by many communities 


under the revived influence of the doctrine of Ahirasa in this 
sub-period led each caste and sub-section of caste to isolate 


itself in food and marriage. The Hindu society consequently 
split up into hundreds of self-contained communities and thus 
lost its solidarity. The feeling of self-interest in the indepen¬ 
dence of the country as a whole was gone. Intermixture of 
blood by marriage in the previous sub-section kept up the 
idea of unity and interdining added its unifying quota of 
influence. Under the revived religious fervour of orthodox 
Hinduism again, it came to be considered that it was the duty 
and the privilege of the Kshatriya alone to rule. Indeed it b 
remarkable that all the different ruling families in India in 
this sub-period were Kshatriyas or claimed to be Kshatriyas. 
These ruling families, especially the Rajputs, formed them¬ 
selves into a closed group under the same influence of caste 
solidification; and lost touch not only with the other ^arnas 
but also with the agricultural Kshatriyas. The political 
apathy of the people became, therefore, phenomenal. It was 
believed that the kingdoms belonged to the kings as their 
private property and if the Rajput kings lost their property, the 
people had only to transfer their allegiance to the next owner,, 
whoever that may be. The rights of kings were to be defended 
by the Tuling olan whose privilege it was to rule. The peoples’ 
duty was to obey any king whom God chose by giving him 
success in battle. The feeling of nationality thus completely 
died ; and even among Rajputs, neither patriotism nor nation¬ 
ality remained but only the sentiment of loyalty. The Raj- 
puts forgot tha; it was their duty to preserve the independence 
of the people of the kingdom. The only sentiment that re¬ 
mained or was appealed to in the Rajput soldier, was that o 
lovaltv or service of the master who paid him; and as s owi. 
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and Jaichand were defeated in single battles 
these two heroic kings were killed in the contest. 


and 


It is a pity that the keen intellect of the Hindus did not 
find out the true essentials of a state and did not evolve its 
true theory. But this is not to be wondered, as even in the 
west, the paternal theory of kingship was in the ascendancy-so 
late as the eighteenth century. In India the same theory 
^propounded in its law treatises. It must be said, however, to 
the credit of Hindu kings, generally as of this period, that they 
always carried this parental idea into real practice and rarely 
oppressed their subjects by acts of wanton cruelty. The 
legend of the herb of longevity given by Ufi in his Jamiyat-ul- 
Hikayat (E. II. p. 174) is interesting in this connection and 
shows how Indian kings, in comparison with Mahomedan 
kings, were less oppressive and believed that tyrannical kings 
had their lives shortened by the curses of their oppressed 
subjects. Whatever the value of this story, it may be believed 
that the inspiring example of Rama, the ideal king of Ancient 
India was always before the Hindu kings .and we rarely meet 
with mention of tyrannical kings in mediaeval records except 
perhaps in the history of Kashmir. The expenses again of Hindu 
states were very limited. The absence of standing armies 
and of foreign bureaucracies explains the inexpensiveness of 
mediaeval Hindu kingdoms and the generally less cruel Hindu 
temperament made even despotic kingdoms of mediaeval Hindu 
India well-governed and happy. They in fact secured internal 
and external peace with the minimum of taxation. It may 
seem paradoxical but it is nevertheless true that a despotic 
Hindu king in mediaeval times was less expensive than a 
modern foreign bureaucracy. As we shall presently see, civil 
and military rule in mediaeval Hindu kingdoms was much le^s 
costly than modern British or Mogul rule. Lastly, the Hindu 
kings had no legislative power and could not enact new laws 
or amend old ones or impose new taxes. Their zulum where it 
did exist was always personal. The common people were content 
to live undex such limited monarchies and never consequently 
worked to obtain political power through popular assemblies 
as in the west. Moreover, popular assemblies also, according 
|0 the religious belief of the Hindus, had no power to enact new 
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laws or to alter or'abrogate old ones. Even civil law and the law 
of offences and punishments together with even the nature 
and amount of taxation was laid down by the Smritis. Hence the 
need of peoples’ assemblies was never felt in Hindu kingdoms. 
The absence, however, of such institutions, coupled with the 
wrong theory of state wherein the king was looked upon as 
the owner of the kingdom and not the people, led to one baneful 
result viz. weakness of the sentiment of nationality which, 
completely dying in this sub-period, the Hindu kingdoms of 
India were easily destroyed. 



The king was thus not assisted in the administration of the 
country, by any popular assembly or constitutional ministers, 
but by ministers appointed by him and holding office during 
his pleasure. How many these were and what were their 
functions, it would be interesting to find out, not from Niti- 
sSstras (books on polity) whose dates of compositions are yet 
unsettled, but from inscriptions recorded in this sub-period. 
And curiously, inscriptions usually recording grants of inam 
villages do contain the names of all the ministers as well as 
local and provincial officers. This list is generally most detailed 
in Bengal inscriptions and we find the following ministers 
mentioned therein: 1 Rajam&tya 2 Purohita 3 Mah&dharmS- 
dhyaksha, 4 Mahasandhivigrahika 5 Mah&sen&pati 6 Mahii- 
mudrSdhikrita (Great Keeper of the Seal) 7 Mah&kshapatalika, 
8 MahapratihSra 9 Mahabhogika and 10 MahSpUupati (E. I. 
XIV p. 159).* The word Maha attached to these names showed 
that there were officers subordinate to them while they personally 
waited upon the king and were the head of their departments. 
(This word Maha was first added to these names by a Kashmir 
king Vol. I p. 209). Besides these there were the chief queen, the 
chief prince (heir apparent) and subordinate kings who are vis o 
mentioned in inscriptions; but these were probably not always 
consulted though the land grants required to be brought to their 
notice also. In GfihadavSla grants we have mention of the fol¬ 
lowing officers: 1 Mantrl 2 Purohita 3 PratihSra 4 Sen&dMpati 


m Fiadanapaia’s trant (J. B. LX1X p. 7 1) we nave buiat* '• ’• 
itu&tft, and Mabakuraiiimaiya i f.ihe treat sardar and the treat jmnUtti' Jar 11 ** 
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dbmandSgSrika and 6 Akshapatalika, berides 7 the Physician, 
8 tho Astrologer and 9 the Master of the Household (Antahpuiika). 
The Duta is mentioned also and the queen and the Yuvaraja or 
heiv apparent (Govindachandra’s inscriptions I. A. XVIII p. 15 
and E. I IV p. 101). In a Chedi inscription of Kanm are 
mentioned: 1 The great queen 2 The great prince 3 Mahamantrl 
4 MahS-Sandhivigrahika 5 Mahamatya 6 Maha-Dharma« 
dhikaranika 7 MahSpratiharl 8 Mahaksh apatalika 9 Maha- 
bhandagarika 10 Mahasamanta 11 Mahapramattakarl and 
12 MahasvasSdhanika (E. I. XI p. 41). Unfortunately we 
have no mention of court officers in grants of the Paramara, 
Chandella and southern Chalukya kings. But as already stated 
(p. 247) Thana Sil&hara grants not only contain the mention, but 
also the consent-signatures, of 1 Mahamatya, 2 Mahasandhi- 
vigrahika, 3 Srikarana aWl Wo Bhandh^afikas^J The Bhadan 
p.ates (E. L XII p. to these, mention 1 Bajapu- 

tra 2 Mantrl 3 Purotiita and 4 Amatya. The chief minister is 
further described as * bearing tho burden of the care of the 
whole state.* From these descriptions not differing much from 
one another in the several states, we will try to find out what 
and how many ministers assisted the kings in this sub-period 
of medieval Hindu history. 


The chief queen and the chief prince as also the physician, 
the astrologer and the Purohita or religious preceptor were 
persons of importance in every kingdom; but they were not 
ministers. The prime minister there was, but he was called 
Mantrin in some and Mahamatya in others. The word Mantrin 
means counsellor and Amatya means a constant attendant. 
The foreign minister or Mahasandhivigrika is there, as also 
the chief revenue minister called Mahaksbapatalika, a word 
Bubstit led in Thana by Srikarana or master of land register. 
The finances and treasury were under the Bh&ndagarlka. The 
commander-in-chief was also there. In Bengal there was in 
addition the chief officer for elephants, the elephant arm in 
Bengal being maintained at great strength (in fact the kings of 
Bengal Wbie called Gajapatls) and in other states there was 
the chief cavalry officer. It is curious to find no mention of 
the Chief Justice or chief judicial officer. Probably the king 
himself decided such cases as came to the highest court with 
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the help of all these officers and assessors, as we will show 
later. The king was not bound to consult his ministers though 
he usually did so. In Thana, however, it seems that not only 
was he bound to consult them but that the signatures of consent 
of his five ministers were necessary for the validity of .land 
grants and presumably of other state orders. This was a 
praotice peculiar to the Sllahara kingdom of Thana. It shows 
the advanced nature of its administration, involving the doc¬ 
trine of the reponsibility of ministers. Or perhaps it may be 
that Thana being originally subordinate to the Rashfcrakufcas, 
important ministers were appointed from the imperial court and 
their consent was considered necessary to every important act 
and the practice continued even after the Silahfiras became 
independent. This system, however, of mediaeval ministry 
together with ministers' names entirely disappeared in Mahome- 
dan times, so muoh so that when Hindu rule was revived under 
Shivaji, we have different names and functions assigned to 
ministers as we proceed to show in a note. 


NOTE—SHIVA J I'S ASHTAPRADHANA. 

One would tspsot to find tho namei of ministers in Hindu kingdoms 
of the 12tL century used in the constitution of ministry oreated by Shivaji 
when he resuscitated Hindu kingship in the^l7th century. But it seems that 
the Mahomodans of both Northern and Southern India had- so completely 
changed the whole system of administration that nothing remained of 
the medieval system or nomenclature. This speaks highly of the inde¬ 
pendence and originality of the Mahomedan administrators. For even 
the British administration retains some names and features of the 
preceding Mahomedan or Maratha administration. How tho namss and 
functions of Shivaji’s ministers differ from those of ministers in medimval 
Hindu India will appear from the following. Shivaji's AsbtapradhSna 
or eight ministers wore: 1 tho Peahwa or prime minister, bead of both civi! 
and military administration 2 SonSpaii 3 AmSiya 4 Saohiva 5 Maa- 
tn 6 c.uHianta 7 Panditarao and 8 NySySdh^a. Am*tya was revenue 
minister and Bumanta was foreign miniater while Saohiva was privy seal 
or record keeper and Mantri was Private Secretary (Rhode's Rise of 
Maratha Power p. 126). The name of the chief minister Pcshwa was taken 
from the Mahomedans as people had been so completely accustomed to It 
that even Shiv a ji could not change the name and thought it fit to retaia 
it. But the Mahomedans who succeeded Medi®evnl Hindu 1 Dga never 
thought it necessary to retain any old names. Perhaps Shivnjl considered 
H necessary to show to the peoju. that ho was as independent rjc * 
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ful as the Bijapur Sultan and had his own Peshwa. The other names 
of ministers introduced by the Mahomedans such as Mujumdar, Surnis, 
Sabnis, Dabir &o. were changed and new Sanskrit names were assigned and 
associated with somo different functions. Mr, Shejvalkar in his paper pub® 
iished in the Quarterly of ItihSsa Sanshodhaka Mandala, Poona (July* 
Oct. 1923) has the credit of pointing out that the names of the eight 
ministers were taken by Shivaji from 8ukranitis3ra with one or two 
exceptions,* viz. 1 Sumantra, 2 Pandita 3 Mantri 4 PradhSna 5 Sacbiva 
6 AmStya 7 PrSdvivaka and 8 Pratinidhi. The SonSpati was properly 
put in place of Pratinidhi; but the functions of others were changed from 
those given by Sukranitis5ra. Thus “Sumantra was finance minister, 
but with Shivaji he became foreign minister. Amatya was land minister 
but with 8hivaji he became finance minister. Mantri was foreign minister, 
but he became household officer. Saohiva was war minister but he became 
Privy Seal.” (Shejvalkar). These details are perhaps not quite correot. 
It is clear that these names and offices are quite distinct from the names 
and offices mentioned in mediaeval inscriptions. Even the SukramtisSra 
does not give the names and functions which were in vogue in the 12th 
century A. D. and we are led to surmise that the NitiiSra is a work written 
in Mahomedan times. Pandita is a now name entirely though the function 
was the same as that of tho old DarmSdhyaksha of mediaeval times. 
PradvivSka is a name not retained by 8hivaji but it was changed into 
Hy5y5dhl4a a name not found in mediaeval times or even in Smritis. Tho 
Akshapat&lika, the Ssndhivlgrahika and the BhSndSgSrika are names 
forgotten in the days of the NitisSra. Amatya has a new meaning and 
function assigned, while Sachiva is entirely a new name and is assigned a 
function for which strangely enough there was no distinct provision in 
mediaeval times. Thus the whole system of court administration was 
forgotten in later times. How local administration also underwent change 
of nomenclature will be seen from the nett chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ADMINISTRATION. 




The nature of civil and military administration in all 
countries was practically the same, though slight variations 
existed. Its system has been well described in the Smritis as 
also in the different Nitisastras and since the discovery of fcho 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, we have got now a complete idea of how 
administration was carried on in so ancient a time as the days 
of Chandragupta Maurya (300 B. C.). The same system e r 
administration with important changes continuod through the 
mediaeval Hindu period treated of in these volumes. We have 
already described the system in our first volume as it existed in 
the first sub-period (600-800 A. D.) and in the second volume 
as it obtained in the second sub-period ( 800-1000 ). We will 
here describo the system of administration which obtained in 
this sub-period (1000-1200 A.D,) and which, though practically 
the same as before, discovers several varations. Unfortunately 
Al-Beruni does not assist us on this subject as his Ireatise on 
India does not speak of the nature of civil and military admi¬ 
nistration in the Hindu kingdoms of his time. But the detailed 
deeds of grant of inam villages issued in this sub-period supply 
us as before with interesting information on the subject and 
wo proceed to give the details of administration as they appear 
from these grants. It is strange to find, as we shall show later 
on 5 that this system of administration of medim^al Hindu king¬ 
doms entirely disappeared in Mahomedan times; and we find 
no trace of it in the revival of Hindu rule under the Marathas* 

THE EXECUTIVE. 

India remained divided, as stated before, into several 
kingdoms large and small, tliei; number being given as fifty- 
nine in the Yewur inscription of the ChSlukyas of the Doe can 
(I. A VIII p. 18); probably thu number is preserved in the 
ntUnber fifty-six of the Marathi poets oi later day *. Tho larger 
kingdoms such as those of GshadavAlas, P&las, * b fl -y *’ ftud 
Cholas included several minor kingdoms which were ?euuatoi v 
58 
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practically wielded independent power and must 
have been counted in the traditional number 59. The head of 
the executive in each kingdom was of course the king who was 
always a Kshatriya or Rajput and kingship descended here¬ 
ditarily. The most important branch of administration in 
a modern state viz:—legislature, was absent in mediaeval 
Hindu kingdoms and the king was thus only the highest 
executive and judicial authority in the country as also the 
source of all honour and greatness. 




The chief queen or Pattamahishi* and the chief prince or 
Yuvaraja were important personages next to the king and 
appear to have had some executive powers in the state. They 
of course acted for the king in his absence or-during his illness 
as has been seen in some Gahadavala grants issued by them 
in MadanapSla’s name ( p. 214). From ancient times ( vide 
Ramayana ) the Yuvaraja was appointed with great ceremony 
and a Gahadavfila inscription mentions the appointment of 
Jaiohand as Yuvar&ja (E. I. IV p. 123). In some southern 
inscriptions, the name of the Yuvaraja, usually a brother, is 
joined in inscriptions. What the exact limit of his authority 
was cannot be determined. We have in the last chapter described 
the king s ministers with their duties and designations. 

Proceeding to describe first the revenue administration of 
the Hindu kingdoms, we find each kingdom divided into what 
arc now called Districts and Tahsils or Talukas. The Sanskrit 
words for these are sometimes different. In the north a district 
was called Bhukti while in Malwa and Deccan it was called 
Mandala and Rashtra respectively. But in the South wo find 
no names nsed but the number of villages mentioned signified 
the district as well as the taluka. Even the Konkan kingdom 
is described as Puri-Konkan fourteen hundred. The districts or 
divi::ionB were often very large and their limits sometimes 
changed. Thus the Karah&taka 12000in Chalukya days included 
even Poona which is a very old town as a grant recently edited 
(E. I. XII) by Stein Konow shows. The mode of describing 
a portion of a taluka by the number of villages it contained 
is to be seen even in the north as shown later on. The 


• So called from Pattaor golden banc! bound round the head of the queen who parti¬ 
cipated in the ceremony of coronation of the kins. 
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Kft&py ar Taluka was usually called Vishaya and its boun¬ 
daries rarely varied. The word Pattala a new word used in 
this period is, however, constantly found in U. P, (G&hadavala) 
grants, Its meaning or modern equivalent cannot be ascertained. 
Ihese Gfihadavala grants do not often mention the district 
but simply mention the Pattala which was really quite 
sufficient. In Sena grants in Bengal we have both Bhukti and 
Mandala mentioned, and in Pala grants wo have Bhukti, 
Vishaya and Mandala mentioned, Mandala being subordi¬ 
nate to Vishaya. In a Malwa record we have Mandala and 
Frati-Jagaranaka (a new word) while within it a smaller 
division is mentioned as the 48 of Vodasira (see Appendix). 
The town and the village was the last unit, exoept in Bengal, 
and there is no mention of a smaller division than these. 


The authorities entrusted with the administration of these 
several denominations were the RajasthSniya (viceroy) for the 
Bhukti or province, the Rashtrapati for the district mentioned 
only in southern India grants, the Visbayapati or Tabsildar 
mentioned in almost all provinces and the village officer 
called Pattakila in Malwa only. In grants from northern 
India the inhabitants generally of the village granted as also of 
the adjoining villages are addressed and they are always 
described as consisting of Brahmins and others, the latter 
described further in detail as Kutumbi (from which the 
Marathi word Kulambi is derived, meaning the settled family- 
man agriculturist), Kayastha, Duta, Vaidya and Mahattara 
(Patel probably) down to the “ Meda and Cliand&la ' vide an 
inscription of Paramardin (Appendix); often they are described 
simply as Jfinapada, These named persons seem to have some 
duty, with some income assigned to them, in the village. 
There are besides many district officers montioned such as 
Saulkika, Gaulmika and Tarika i. e. officer for customs duty, 
officer of gulma which very probably was a Polico Thana ”d 
officer for navigation. In XL P # and Bengal much traffic, both 
passenger and goods, was carried on by rivers and this was 
under a special officer. In Southern India, in places where 
rivers wero crossed, there was a small tax to be paid to the state 
as also a f^e to the na vikas or boatsmen, these were also un < 
an officer. There w* re separata Adhyaksbas or superintendent* 
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oy were called for state forests, as also for royal gosalas or 
cattle-breeding operations. Finally operatives or servants in 
employ under all these civil officers were called Ch&tas, the 
employees in the army being called Bhatas. Ail these persons or 
public servants required to know of inam grants of villages 
as they had their duties to perform in connection with them. 
For instance inam villages are in all grants declared as free of 
the entry of Chatras and Bhatas. No civil or military servant 
could enter them to purchase provisions or exact labour. 


The head of the village was called Pattakila as stated 
above in Malwa records and Gramapati in Gshadavala records 
and Gramakuta or chief of the village in Gujarat and southern 
India records, the word Gramakuta still surviving in the form 
of Gamot in Gujarat, Malwa, and Konkan. The village was 
self-contained. It had its guard, its messenger, its doctor 
and its astronomer, also its scavenger and executioner or Meda ' 
and Ch&ndala. 


The details of the rights given to donees in the villages 
are explicit and are very interesting, showing that in non-inam 
villages such rights belonged to the state or the villagers 
themselves. In U. P. grants under the Gahadavalas, the right to 
the iron and salt found in the village was very important. Iron 
and steel were necessary for carpenters and soldiers while the' 
?<e& being distant and means of conveyance difficult, salt w r as 
a precious thing in U. P. and the inamdar was entitled to all 
the salt that could be produced from saltish wells in the 
village. Very probably as stated in Vol. I, salt was taxed by the 
elate and there was a special officer who superintended the 
income from salt tax. The ditches and the uneulturable land; 
garta and ushara, were also valuable and belonged to the donee 
in khalsa villages, such land belonged to the stafco or the vil¬ 
lagers conjointly. The details of things granted in inam villages 
are interesting and discover the nature of revenue adminisfcra- 
lion in these mediaeval kingdoms. Thus in Gahadavala grants 
the detailed list of items granted are water, land, wasteland, 
stones, hills, river, forest patches, mango and raadhiika (Mahua) 
fi ees, iron, salt sources, “whatever is above and below”. 
The mango aud Mahua trees -were important trees in U, P. 
and unless specially owned, they belonged to the state in 
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[llages. So also were stone quarries and iron mixUR* 
wells, hills and forest patches/ 1 But with re ^ v 
to the last wo have further to remember that there ,<i;v0 
certain portions of state forests which were open to t e 
villagers for cutting firewood (see Vol. I p. 135) The furt er 
description in almost all grant deeds that the village is grante 
upto ( including ) Tiinayuti and Goohara which may be 
translated as grass meadow and cow-grazing-land, shows that 
every village had its pasture and cow-grazing-land and hence 
the supply of cow’s milk and of bullocks for ploughs was always 
assured. Grass meadows and cow-grazing-lands to which the 
cattle of the village had free access, are apparently not now 
reserved in villages. A grant of Paramardin dated 1166 
(Appendix) mentions even sugarcane, cotton and sana On \e) 

plants along with mango and Madhuka trees. Apparently these 

2“ Lport,.. ^- 1 = <» B r? lkU “ d r, d „n n"S 

specially mentioned. It does not. however, mean that m khalsa 
villages government had any rights in them. 

Turning now to the taxes levied in villages we find these 
mentioned in detail also as they were to be paid to the mamdar 
of the village. It is curious to note that the word Udranga 

winch was in common use iu the first period (Vol. I * 

nowhere used now (except in a grant m Thana E. I. ill p. 267). 
The expression generally used is Bh5ga-Bboga-Kara-Hiranya 
which to our view refers to the usual portion of land produce in 
kind (1/6 of the land produce)! and to the tax in money on profits 
of trade and manufacture (1/50 of profits) mentioned from ane '.ont 
times in the Mahabharata and the Smritis. It, however, appears 
that in the kingdom of Kanauj under the later Pratiharas 
several minor taxes wore imposed in addition, many of which 
it is difficult to make out. The list is as follows : 1 Kutaka 
2 Dasabandha 3 Vinsatyaprastha 4 Aksbapatalikaprastha. 
5 Pratiharaprastha 6 Akara 7 Turushkadanda and 8 Varava- 
jjhe (Basahi grant I. A. XIV p. 103). There are other taxes 
mentioned in other Gahadavala in am grants sik. \ as *****&_ 


° In plaiu Beogil there was not much forest : ^ '■ aolai .£ 

were importn.nL These are specially vu uUon«d wo 

included' Tbc word ZhSta is Zhada of modern vc-vascalsrs. 

, yelolab!** 

t This Included on doubt otto#* orccittils besides corn 
detailed to Vol. I p. 153. 
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aka ( I. A. XVIII p. 15) and Pravanlkara (E. I. IV p. 

3.1. IX (p. 102) also adds the word “ the permanent and 
temporary taxes such as Kumaragadiyanaka *\ This indicates 
that the revenue administration under the declining Prati- 
li. ras became somewhat oppressive and the system continued 
even under the Gahadav&las. Turushkadanda, of course, as 
already explained, was imposed for paying tribute to the Turks ; 
but perhaps this was taken as a precedent for imposing other 
minor taxes, a prastha or handful for the Akshapatalika or 
revenue minister, another for Pratihara or chamberlain, and 
so on, The tenth and the twentieth imposed, for what persons 
or purposes is not clear, remind one of the chowth and the 
tenth part (Sardeshmukbi) of the Marathas levied from Mogul 
dominions. All these were paid in kind. 


§L 


The money tax on sale and purchase and on profits on 
manufactured goods was taken at the Mandapika or toll house 
in every town and probably the bazar in every village. And here 
also besides the government tar of 1/50, minor taxes were im¬ 
posed for charitable purposes, and possibly for the benefit of 
certain persons. An interesting description of these taxes is 
found in an inscription in Kathiawar (Bhav. In. p. 157): “In 
tbo Mangalapura (Mangrol) Mandapika, on every cart loaded 
with corn 4 KSrshapanas and on every ass-load 1/2, on every 
camel-load of betel leaves 1, on a cartload of such leaves 1 &c.* 
Some contribution was also made from the stf*te daily income 
in the Mandapika. Man^ of these details are not well 
understood now, but it iB certain that the money tax was 
called Sulka and was levied at the toll house. 

Passing on to describe the revenue officers, we have the old 
name \ ishayapati for the Tahsil officer in almost all giants. 
Ibe xuashtrapati is mentioned as the District officer in Deccan 
grants while in Bengal grants he may be indicated by the 
Eaj&sthSnlya. The GahadavSla grants strangely enough do 
not mention these officers though for the Fattala there must 
have been a chief officer. In Malwa we have the name Man- 
dp loi still surviving which is the Prakrit form of Mandalapati. 
i bus generally there was a revenues officer with name ending 


Thera it 1 K. to be wld on er«y Dynu or arnbiint 
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He was probably not hereditary but removable at the 
will of the king or the chief revenue minister. It is worthy of 
notice that the names Deshmukh and Deshpunde which were 
in use in the Deccan even in Mahomedan times and are still 
m use there, are not found in inscriptions of this period. Though 
they are Sanskrit and not Mahomedan names, they from this 
appear to have come into use in Mahomedan times. Further 
^here is no officer corresponding to Deshpande who kept the 
record of the District in the mediaeval inscriptions. Record 
certainly was kept in the village as the village record 
beeper named Karanika is often mentioned in inscriptions. 
W T e have already shown in Vol. I (p. 130) that Akshapatala, 
according to Kautiiya’s Aratha§astra was revenue record house 
a nd Akshapatalika was the bend of the office in the village; & 
word which probably was shortened and changed into Patfca- 
bila of Malwa inscriptions. It is the origin of the modern word 
Natel or Patil. The head of the village is called in inscriptions of 
other kingdoms, grfimapati (J. B. LXIX p. 7!) or gramakuta or 
simply Mahattara (the modern form of which is Mh&tre in Kon- 
ban). The Patel was assisted in the village administration by 
the Karanika (keeper of register of tenants), a word which sur¬ 
vives to this day as Karnika of Konkan, KulakarnI of the 
Deccan and Karanam of South India and called KSyastha in 
Northern India, see Parmardideva’s inscription (E. L IV p.)„ 
The other village servants mentioned in it are 1 Duta or 
Messenger, 2- physician and 3 Mahattara (Patel) down to 
4 Meda and 5 Chandala. Among villagers there were 
Drahmins also who are usually particularly mentioned as in 
Daramara inse, (I. A. XVI p. 204) which simply addresses itself 
to ‘Vaishayika or Tahsil officers, the Pattakila and the country 
People (Janapada) Brahmins and other than Brahmin*, * For 
towns or Parana there were special officers (E. L IV p. 101), 
These village and town officers must have been hereditary 
as at present. 


Land was measured (Vol. I p 133) and Nivartana (acre) 
*3 a word usually used. But sometimes the extent of the 
land granted free is given as cultivable with so many 
ploughs (I. A. XVIII p. 15). The Naihatti grant of BallSlasena 
(E. I. XIV p. 159) gives not only in very; great detail and 
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precision the boundaries of the village granted (whioh are 
unintelligible but whioh detail the nature of land record) 
but gives the whole area of the village in number of Unmana 
or measures (not properly understandable ), as also total 
produce (again not understandable) and the income in money. 
This is, strangely enough, very small being 500 old Kapardikas, 
If Kapardika means one fourth of an anna, this means an 
income of about eight rupees. But we must remember that 
money value then must have been much greater than now 
and again apparently this was only the cash income of the 
village, the greater income being in kind (l/6th of grain 
produced). The sale and purchase of land as also of inam 
villages appears to have been allowed, as we find the fact 
expressly stated in the Semra plates of Paramardideva 
(E. I. IV p, 153) These transactions were probably registered 
as they could be vorified from official records (see Vol. II p. 239). 

It must be noted that documents, especially state docu¬ 
ments, must bav. been drawn up with care and ceremony ; for 
we find the land-grants inscribed on copper signed and sealed. 
The grantor king usually signed the deed himself using the word 
Svahasta or ' my hand This signature must have been made 
c riginally on the Bhurja-leaf paper and then copied on the 
copper plate. Sometimes instead of signature, the grantor king 
wrote at the end the words * Mangalam MahSsrih * (auspicious 
and prosperous) and sometimes added his signature also as in 
L A. XTV (p. 349). The land grant was proclaimed on the spot 
before inhabitants of the village granted and surrounding 
villages by special state officers; and their names are 
mentioned at the end in every copperplate gTant. Some grants 
are terse as in Malwa while others are very detailed and write 
a great deal of the family history of the grantor as in Bengal, 
(there are instructions in Smrifcis as to giving this history). 

Among other revenue departments, tho Sulka or tax on 
merchandise, and manufacture was the most important and 
there was a Saulkika (modern Sayar officer) in every Vishaya. 
There was also a Tarite (officer for river crossings), also an 
officer for mines Akara, for breeding operations of cows,buffaloes 
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6ap (J. B. LXIX p. 71). Bengal inscriptions usually 
contain a detailed list of officers which include a Kshotrap&la 
(officer for fields), Prantapala (protector of state boundaries), 
Kottapala (officer for forts) besides the above ( ditto). The 
list shows that the revenue administration in Bengal (and 
presumably in other states) was as detailed and organised 
as in modern times. 


It would be interesting to see what coin was in use and of 
what value. The Dramma and the Dinara are constantly men¬ 
tioned, the former usually of silver and the latter of gold. Dramma 
is Dam of Mahomedan times now only remembered.* Its value 
was probably equal to four Rupees (Vol. II. p. 242). Rupee is a 
word which appears in an inscription in Kathiawar of the last 
Period (ditto). In Thana we have mention of Drammas. In 
Xonkan there is a mention of Malavara Nishka (Bombay J.R. A.S* 
IX p. 241). Malavara is Malabar and it appears that the Nishka 
varied in weight and value in different countries as rupee did 
in Mahomedan and Maratha times. Nishka is a golden coin 
mentioned even in the Mahabharata. Of lesser coins we have the 
mention of Karshapana which is probably the equivalent of the 
modern anna, the very word anna being probably its abbreviation; 
and next of Kapardika which was i of it probably. It would have 
been most instructing if we had anywhere the mention of the 
total revenue of any particular state in money value; so that 
not only the value of mediaeval money but also the income of 
mediaeval kingdoms oould have been determined by compari¬ 
son with present figures; but unfortunately we have not come 
across any such statements. 


JUDICIAL. 


The next, and according to Hindu ideas the most impor¬ 
tant, function of the state is the Judicial. The Hindu king 
from the most ancient times personally dispensed justice to his 
People and sat in court every morning to hear suits (Manu). 
In his absence the PrSdvivaka (judge) aoted for him. In 
mediaeval times the same practice obtained as may be seen 
from the R&jataranginf (Vol. L p. 206). There is no mention 

* Th« Mogul Dam was a copper coin and not a utlver one and 40 Di'n >.r»ade 
XQPM. 
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the Prfidvivaka, however, among officers of the court in 
inscriptions and as stated before the king probably always 
himself dispensed justice with the aid of his ministers and 
sabhyas or assessors, according to Smriti rules. The officer 
named Dandanayaka mentioned in almost all inscriptions was 
the magistrate in the district. He awarded punishments 
when the accused was tried in his court before^ himself and a 
jury. According to Smritis there is no difference between civil 
and criminal proceedings. All civil and criminal cases came 
under certain heads and in each the losing party was punished 
with fine and in cases of heinous offences imprisonment, muti¬ 
lation or death. The police and the jail were probably under 
the Dandanayaka and there were co-ordinate officers with him, 
named DSndika and Dandapasika (Bengal. J. R. LXIX p. 71). 
There was also a special officer in each district for catching 
thieves and robbers called Chauroddharanika. Hindu law and 
Hindu states attached great importance to the ferretfcing out of 
thieves and robbers and these were mercilessly punished when 
caught red-handed, having always their left hands cut off. 


Minor criminal cases were always disposed of by village 
Panchayats or village officers. The expression ‘sada&apar&dha* 
used in every inam grant-deed shows, according to our view, 
that ten offences of a minor character were finally disposable 
by the village officers and hence in inam villages the inamdar 
had the right to try them and to have the fines levied inconncc- 
ti . on l w /, fcb them ' With re K ar d to other offences and higher 
civii disputes, the practice must have been for the complainant 
or suitor to appear either before the king or before hia district 
representative the Rajasih&nlya or Dandanayaka who probably 
had the same power as the king to try cases with the help 
of assessors. And further Hindu judicial system knew no 
appeals ; a person losing his case in the district court might 
take it before the king and the case was tried de novo if the 
king thought fit. Apparently this was the practice even down 
to the days of the Peshwas. 


Finally, we may quote her., what Al-Beruni records in 
this connection (chap. LXY p. 158): “ The plaintiff has to file 
a statement and his document. If there is no written docu¬ 
ment witnesses are produced, at least four being required* 
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lamination of witnesses is not allowed. Brahmins 
£shatriyas are not punished for murder; but they are 
expelled the kingdom after confiscation of property. For theft 
a brahmin is blinded and his left hand and right foot are cut 
A Kshatriya, however, is not blinded. Other castemen 
? re killed. *’ This evidence shows the severity of punishment 
inflicted even on a Brahmin for theft in this sub-period. There 
ls ru ^ e in Smritis as to the number of witnesses. As the 
Parties were never represented by pleaders (entirely a British 
institution in India) cross-examination was perhaps never 
ought of. But the great formality in swearing of witnesses 
and the dread of punishment in the next world probably made 
witnesses more truthful than now. The august presence of 
the king must also have added its influence in compelling 
witnesses to tell the truth. This must also have reduced the 
number of cases, especially civil, to the minimum. 




Al-Beruni describes the various kinds of ordeals which 
were resorted to in cases of extreme doubt. Perhaps he speaks 
from law books and not from observation. For it has always 
heen a mystery as to how any party could consent to perform 
such ordeals as are described, since the man performing the 
ordeal is always sure to be defeated, as nature must have 
her course whether the party performing the ordeal was 
right or wrong, unless some trick was resorted to. Whatever 
the explanation, ordeals are prescribed in Hindu law books; 
and apparently they were resorted to in this sub-period also, ns 
evidenced by Al-Beruni. 


POPULAR ASSEMBLIES IN SOUTH INDIA. 

In the peculiar condition of South India i. e. in Kerala and 
Tamil countries, unlike in the rest of India, popular assemblies 
existed and enjoyed executive and judioial powers. In these 
countries, the anciant Bravidian population was not only 
preponderant but probably more advanced than in the rest of 
India; while the superimposed Aryan people were in a great 
minority and they considered themselves fo pure that they li^ad 
in almost repellant aloofness. Yet there were village PanolMyats 
everywhere and district popular assemblies and assemblies 
for the whole state as is evidenced by inscripfcio: ? These 
inscriptions being in Tamil and Malyalam, we are precluded 
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studying them in the original; but we take the following 
extract from a note on K. P. Menon’s History of Malabar, in the 
Journal of Indian History (April 1925). We have already 
referred to the body of Six Hundred which supervised the 
working of temples (p. 204) mentioned in Mr. Piilay’s article in 
I. A. XXIV. 


“ There were three kinds of assemblies or Kuttams, those 
for the tara (village), for the nadu (district) and for the whole 
of Kerala country. The first was the meeting of the villagers 
as represented by the Karanavars of the families, to discuss 
matters of local interest, while the assembly of the nadu 
discussed matters of wider interest; and was a representative 
body of immense power which set at naught, on occasions, the 
authority of the king 

“ From the ‘ Keralotpatti \ we learn that after the Perumal, 
began to rule the country, the Brahmins with a view to impose 
some check on royal authority organised the country into 
eighteen divisions and supplied the kings with assemblies 
which were always to be consulted on all important occasions. 
Assemblies known as * the Five Hundred \ the * Six Hundred 
and the 4 Six Thousand * are mentioned in the Syrian copper¬ 
plate described in Logan's collection (No. HI), belonging to ths 
9th century. The Jews and the Christians also had certain 
privileges in their assemblies”. (Christians and Mahomedans 
also early came to and settled in Malabar.) 

M Mr. P. Menon refers to various inscriptions which 
mention village assemblies. This is a feature which bears 
close similarity to the well-known growth of local representa¬ 
tive bodies in Tamil country as proved by later Pallava, Chola 
and PSndya records. The village assembly of Kerala met under 
the presidency of the 5&an or hen Iman, decided social desputss, 
settled petty cases and attended to the various requirements 
of temples. The early British administrators of Malabar 
ignored the tara organisation of the Nairs. The great assembly 
of the whole country was held once in twelve years. It was 
presided over by Valluvanad or Vallattiri Kaja till the 13th 
century when the Zamorin assumed the presidency. The last 
Assembly was held in 1743 
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e local administration seems to have been in the hands 
ereditary chiefs. The country was divided into NSdus 
presided over by Naduvalis and these into Detains under 
De^avalb. The De6am was divided not into territorial groups 
but into oaste or tribal groups such as the gramams of the 
Namburis, the tara of the Nairs and the cheri of the low castes. 
The Nadu and Desams of this coast differed from similar divi¬ 
sions elsewhere in that they consisted not of so many towns 
and villages but of so many Nairs etc. " (pp, 115-117). 


MILITARY. 

Lastly we have to speak of the military administration of 
Hindu kingdoms in this sub-period. We have described at 
length the system as it was in vogue in the preceding sub-period 
(Vol. II. pp. 242-246) and the same system continued in this 
sub-period. There were very few standing armies in the states, 
the state army consisting usually of levies of the sardars. 
Govindachandra, from an inscription already noticed, must, 
however, have kept a large standing army. Moreover the 
elephant force must everywhere have belonged to the state 
which alone could provide the heavy expenditure required for 
it. In Bengal the army consisted of mercenary soldiers from 
other countries olso as appears from MadanapSla*s inscription 
(Bengal LXIX p. 71) of this period, the same foreign soldiers 
being mentioned as in the Bhagalpore inscription of the provious 
period ; viz. Gauda, Malava, Khasa, Huna, Kulika, Karnata and 
Lata with one addition viz. Ghoda. We have seen that in this 
sub-period the Cholas (also written Chodas) became powerful 
and it is no wonder that the Chodas having established their 
reputation as soldiers were employed in Bengal. It may be 
added that the reputation of Karnata soldiers is attested to 
even by Al-Beruni and Karnata or ‘Kannara’ soldiers were 
employed as far north as the Panjab. For Al-Beruni describes 
KarnStaka as the country “ whence those troops come which 
in the armies are known as Kannara ’* (Vol. I Sachau p. 173). 
This condition is now reversed, a fact which further strong* 
thens our view expressed in Vol. II that peoples’ ature is 
often changed; for the Kannad people, though still stiv' rg and 
martial, do not much seek military employment in distant lands. 
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The inscription of Madanapala above noted mentions 
nearly the same military officers as the Bhagalpore inscription 
of the preceding sub-period viz: 1 MahasenSpati 2 Dauhsadhya- 
sadhanika 3 officers for elephants, horse, camels and naval 
forces, besides 4 Preshanika (messengers or spies) 5 Gamagamika 
and 6 Abhitvaramana two names which, we said in Vol. I, 
it was difficult to understand. The same officers existed in 
other states than Bengal also, except perhaps the naval officer. 
Sometimes there was a special chief for cavalry as in Bundel- 
khand. The ordinary soldier was called Bhata mentioned 
along with Chata or policeman in inscriptions, as “mam 
villages were not to be entered by Chatas and Bhatas”. The 
police department was apparently kept separate from the 
army which was intended mainly for external enemies. The 
police had their thanas or gulmas which were under officers 
named Gaulmikas; and these were probably under the Dandika 
of the district and he and others were under the Rajasthanlya. 
We make these surmises from the order in which these officers 
are mentioned in inscriptions (See Appendix). 


We have no indication in records of this sub-pe?iod also as 
to how the soldiers and officers were paid. They probably got, 
as stated in Vol. II, cash payment as well as grain from the 
ctatc granary. The civil officers, however, may have been paid 
by assignments of lands and villages and in the case of 
highest officers, both civil and military, of town 3 . 

The army on the battlefield was usually led by the king 
who always was in the van, riding an elephant. We have de¬ 
scribed, as far m we could, the fights between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans who used the same weapons but different tactics. 
Both Hindu and Jkahomedan armies, however, gave way when 
the king who led them was killed or lost sight of. As explained 
in Vol. II. (p. 24b) the cause of this behaviour was the absence of 
the ieeliiig of self-interest in the Hindu or Mahomedan soldieis, 
1 hey fought for the king and master and not for the nation. 


SOURCE OF HONOUR. 

The king granted titles, Even the title Sreshtfnn was 
granted to merchants by the king (E. I. II p. 237). 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

We showed in Voi. II (p. 3) how the second sub-period of 
Hindu Mediaeval History (800-1000 A. D.) was characterised 
by the rise of the modern vernaculars of India under the com¬ 
bined influence of political and religious causes. Buddhism 
being supplanted and Hinduism coming to be reconstructed, 
the study of Sanskrit was resorted to with greater energy and 
the new philosophy [of Sankara especially had to be explained 
to the people in their own language. The Apabhransa languages, 
therefore, throughout Aryan India underwent change by the 
use of Sanskrit loan-words in their original or Tatsama form 
and Sanskrit and new conjugational and inflexional forms also 
were introduced from Sanskrit. Even the Non-Aryan language? 
assumed new forms by the use of pure Sanskrit words and 
acquired new grace (Vol. II p. 168). Thus the modem Sanskrit- 
born vernaculars were evolved in the preceding sub-period, 
viz. Bengali, Hindi Eastern and Western (Rajasfcani), Panjabi, 
Gujarathi, and Marati; as also the modern Non-Aryan verna¬ 
culars Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil and Malyalam. In the present 
sub-period we find all these languages so far developed as to 
give rise to literature as classical as that in Sanskrit. And it 
is curious to note that in each of the provinces of these lan¬ 
guages different forms of the alphabet also grew out of the snrne 
old Sanskrit Devan&garl alphabet as evidenced by Al-Berani. 
He enumerates the different alphabets of India as follows 
(Vol. I p. 173)- "The most generally known alphabet is called 
Siddha Mfttrikfc used in Kashmir and VSrfinaSi. These are 
<he high schools of Hindu soiencea The same writing is used 
in Madbyadesa, the country round Kanauj also called Aryfi- 
varta”. This is the Eastern Hindi soript. “In M&lwa there 
is another alphabet called Nftgar which differs from the above 
only in shape. Then comes the alphabet known as Ardhanfi- 
gar& as it is compounded of the above two. It is used in 
Bhatla and some parts of Sind. (This is a verification of our 
view in the geographical chapter that Bhatia towi* and province 
(p. 173), was to the north of Sind, a part of the Pan;iab to the 
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the Jhelum). This is probably themodern Panjabi script. 
m alphabets are Malaivari used in Southern India on 
the ceacoast; the Saindhava used in Almeansura; the Karn&fca 
used in Karnatadesa ‘ whence those troops come which in the 


armies are known as Kannara*, the Andhri used in Andhradesa 
the Dirwari (Dravidl) used in DirwardeSa;. the LSri used in 
Laradesa; the Gauri used in Purvadesa by theiBuddhists.” 


Now this is a complete survey of India so far as alphabet 
is concerned, and we may take it that it also rep resents the 
state of the country as regards language, a state which is prac¬ 
tically the same as tnow. In Eastern Pan jab and- Kashmir, 
down to Benares we have the Eastern Hindi with its peculiar 
script, in Malwa and Rajputana western Hindi, in northern Sind 
and Western Pan jab we have a language distinct from others; 
and Sindhi in Sind. On the sea-coast a still more distinct 
language and writing which is called Malawari. Perhaps 
this was imported from Malabar by sea and the Saindhava at 
Almansura must be a mixed jargan of Arabic and Hindi. Both 
apparently do not survive now. Gujarati (alphabet and 
language) apparently had not a distinct existence in 1030 A, D. 
as even the name Gujarat for the province had not come into 
existence at that time. It will be seen that Al-Beruni does not 
mention the Marathi alphabet; probably the Lari or the 
language of Lata as spoken in North Konkan is another name 
for old Marathi which became uniform when the Yadavas 
became supreme in the 13th century even in Konkan. Marco 
Polo (1280) mentions that there were different languages in 
Gujarat and in Thana, Marathi is now a general language 
which has suppressed its different dialects viz. the Lidi of 
North Konkan, the Konkani in south Konkan as far as Goa, and 
the speech of MahSrastra proper, Vidarbha and Khandesh, 
owing to the supremacy of the Yfidavas and the prevalence of 
the Bhagavata worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur both of which 
things happened about the end of this sub-period viz. from 
1170 to about 1200 A. D. That Marathi as a distinct language 
with minor dialectic differences had not only come into 
existin' but had developed about the 12th century is clear from 
the literature now found of the Mah§nubhavas and evenDnySrte- 
gtvari of 1290 A. D, In its fiinished excellence presupposes 
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relopment of the language at least a century before it. 
We find a Marathi sentence in an inscription from Konkan 
recorded by the Silaharas of Thana. In Bengal alsd it may be 
taken that the modern vernacular of that province had come 
into literary existence at this time. Its different script, the 
Gaudi, is mentioned by Al-Beruni. 

In South India already its different vernaculars* ^be 
Kanarese, the Telugu, the Tamil also called DravicJ* an( * 
Malyalam had come iuto literary existence. We have given in 
Vol. II. (pp. 173-4) extracts from Dr. Sir Grierson’s Survey of 
Indian Languages showing how far Kanarese, Telugu, an( i 
Marathi literatures go back. 

Besides we have many inscriptions in this sub-perA°d 
written in Kanarese, Tamil, and Telugu. A Sanskrit inscrip" 
tion of the Eastern Gangas of 1075 A. D. gives its subsequent 
portion in Telugu (E. LIV p. 314). We may, therefore, be certain 
that all the modern vernaculars of India, both Sanskrit-born 
and Tamil-born, were fully developed at this time as spoken and 
written languages with graceful, literature in eaoh. Mahftnu- 
bhSva writings in Marathi with DnyaneSvarl coming a hundred 
years later, Pampa’s Adipurana in Kanarese, Nannaya’s Maha- 
bhSrata in Telugu are works which still survive. Some works 
in Eastern Hindi and in RajascanI (Dingal) still exist though 
they have not yet been studied. And PrithvlrSj Rasa, though 
in its present formit is an extensive amplification, in its nncleus 
goes back, according to our view, to the end of our sub-period. 

This vernacular literature is chiefly in verse and is 
generally a translation or imitation of Sanskrit poems or 
PurSnas. But original works in Sanskrit on a vast range of 
subjects were written in this sub-period to which it would 
not be out of place to direct the attention of the reader. The 
great seats of learning were Kashmir and Benares, as even 
Al-Beruni records and Nadia in Bengal, Tanjore in South India 
and Kaiyan in Mahar&shtra. Kanauj and Ujjain perhaps were 
also as famous as before ; the learned men of the Madhyadem 
who were great MlmSnsakas in the time of B&ua and Kumfcnla 
were still famous, studie d Vedas and performed Vedic sacrifices 
as zealously as before.* The list of subjects includes poetics 
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^tMankara), philosophy, law (Dharma^astra), Logic (Nyaya), 
grammar, astronomy, medicine and music. Mr. P. V. Kane has 
given a detailed history of the development of Alankarasastra and 
shown how Mammata (1100) and others evolved the theory of 
Dhvani in this period. Philosophy also had its contribution from 
Eamanu^a and others which swelled the already vast philosophi¬ 
cal literature of India including, as it did, Sankhya and Yoga 
(common to all), Jain and Bauddha (unorthodox), and Kumarila 
and S an jj ara ( orthodox) philosophies. * We have already 
noted how law was studied in all Hindu kingdoms at this 
period and how solid works like the MitaksharS were written. 
In Logic again a new depature was made by Hindu logicians 
at l\Tadia. Hemachandra’s grammar Siddha Hema has already 
beon mentioned. In astronomy Somesvara son of Vikramanka 
°f Kalyan was a royal author in this period and Bhaskara’s 
Liddhanta-siromani (1150) the greatest Hindu work on the subject 
belongs to this time. In medicine Dalhana of Bhadavara 
near Mathura and Chakrapani, court-physician of Naya- 
pala of Bengal, wrote detailed commentaries on Charaka about 
1050 A, D. The great learning of king Bhoja of Malwa 
and his authoritative works on many subjects have already 
been noticed. The land of Kerala was famous for learned 
astrologers and physicians (Marco Polo p. 376). On the west 
coast and the east coast, under the Kadambas and the Cholas, 
musio was greatly studied and dancing was specially developed. 
And in Kashmir Harsha acquired fame by his musical composi¬ 
tions end also his patronage of music. Thus Hindu intellect 
maintained its reputation for acuteness and brilliancy in this 
sub-period by the production of such works asKaya-Prak&sha and 
Siddhanta-Siromani, Naishadha Mahakavya and Gltagovinda 
the most charming lyric in the world. Indeed this galaxy of 
eminent authors Bhoja and Mammata, Bhaskara and Ramanuja, 
Jayadeva and Sriharsha and many others illunimes to some 
extent this sombre period of Mediaeval Hindu history of India. 

* All these were zealously studied by learned man of this period as will appear 
fjtom the following description of a great Pandit in E. 1.1. p. *1, 
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APPENDIX 

I. SOME CRITICISMS ANSWERED. 

(1) DR* KRISHNA8WAMY AIYANGAR ON AGNIKULAS. 

iQ9«; Dr * KriBhna8Wamy Aiyan sar in his Journal of Indian history (April 
1^3-124) endorses our view about the Gotra and Pravara of 
j.~ajputo and agrees “ that our position is sound,” He, however, expresses 
is issent from our view that the Agnikula tradition ia a myth and 
says at it goes back to centuries earlier than even the R5sa. We have 
maintained in Vol. II that the myth arose after the R5sS, from a wrong 
construction of its story. The doctor refers to a mention, in a Tamil poem 
° ^n2 a ni^ate, of a chieftain born in Agnikula. But we have shown that 
e ar . a ° lara tra dition always was that their first hero was born from the 
sacn cia fire of Vasishtha. But even the ParamSra was known as a 
solar-race Kshatriya being born from Vasishtha’s fire aud inscriptions of 
t is sub-period (1000-1200 A. D.) nowhere mention three Rajput vamsas 
so ar, lunar and fire-born. Wo have already shown the importance of an 
inscription of the Gahadavalas wherein Chandra is said to have resuscita¬ 
ted Rajput vamsas which are said to be solar and lunar only (p. 221). And 
Chandra probably enumerated the 36 Rajput royal families. It is, therefore, 
certain that in the Mediaeval Hindu period only two vamsas of Rajputs 
solar and lunar were known. 

Secondly,. Dr. KrishDaswamy Aiyangar refers to the tradition of < 
Pratiharas being born from Lakshmaga as known in the south and mention? 
that the Pallavas were also said to be born from Vishriu’a brother. . But 
the Doctor forgets that he is arguing here against himself. If he believes 
that the tradition of Pratiharas being descended from Lakshma^a is well 
founded} then there is no jumping to the conclusion that the Agnikula 
tradition is a myth as the conclusion becomes irresistible and itself jumps 
on us: for the Pratiharas being really SEryavara^i can not bo looked 
upon as Agnivarasi. Indeed the Agnikula tradition has no basis in history, 
being unkno.vn to inscriptions of this period, all the four Agnikula families 
Chauhan, ParamHra, Pratihara, and ChSlukya being described in inscription! 
as solar or lunar. The Marathaa in the Deooan have no Agnikuli among them, 
though they have Chauhan Pt*ram3ra, Pallava and Ch&lukya among them. 

(2) P. GAUR!SBAH£AB ON GOTRAS OF RAJPUT3. 



Rajputs are not indicative of ’heir descent, but of their disciplethip. 
In short he follows the dictum of VijnSnesvara laid down in hie MitSkeharS 
(c. 1100 A, D.) that Kshatriyns have no gotrai of their own but have 
to take the gotras of their purohitaa. In bii paper in NSgarl PrachariQi 
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nal Vol, V, No. 4 (p. 435-443) he holds that the gotras of the Rajputs 
^ere always taken from the purohitas upto the period they observed 
Vedic ritual; but “ now even that is given up and now the gotra of 
the Rajput and his purobita are different This itself is wrong for 
the Rajput still performs Vedic ritual and there is no reason why the 
gotra of the purohita should be different from that of the Rajput. We 
have given the arguments which show that Rajputs had always gotras 
of their own and that Vijnane^vara's dictum is wrong, in Chapter V, 
Vol. II. The arguments advanced by P. Gaurishankar against our view 
are: 1st, that in the SaundarSnanda Kavya of Asvaghoaha, Krishna 
find BalarSraa are shown as taking different gotras from their different 
gurus and the Sakya? similarly took Gautama gotra; 2ndly, that in 
inscriptions we hywe instances of Rajput families having changed their 
gotras. How both these arguments are ineffectual we proceed to show. 

The fact that Kshatriyas have gotras of their own appears from the 
ancient Vedic Sfftras dating from before 200 B. C. as shown by ue in Vol. II 
and this is our strongest argument. To quote against this Vedic authority 
a story given in a Buddhist poem of about 200 A. D. has not much value. 
Indeed this is a question of Dharma&Sstra and must be deoided on Dharma- 
^Sstra and particularly Vedic authority. As will appear from the SSstric 
opinion obtained recently by us and attached hereto, the Vedic Sutras 
distinctly hold that Kshatriyas have gotras of their own. 


The Buddhist tradition that Krishna and BalarSma had different 
gotras because they had different purohitas is absurd and is not known to 
Hindu Puia^as. The guru of both was Sandipini of Ujjain as stated in 
Harivam^a and BbSgavata. Secondly, it is not true that Srlkrish^a’s gotra 
was Gautama as stated in SaundarEnanda (PatrikS p. 439) and that of 
BalarSma was Gargya. Srlkrishpa'a gotra must be Atri as his descendants 
the ChUdEsamas and others have that gotra still. The statements in the 
SaundarEnanda are on their face absurd and may even be interpolations. 
We know that the Buddhists made many misrepresentations of Hindu 
traditions (e. g. they stated that SItg was wife and sister of RSma); and 
one cannot atfcaob any value to this Buddhist poem in this connection. 

Nor is the historical argument of Pandit Gaurishankar sound. The in¬ 
stances of change of gotra are all found in inscriptions later than the 12th 
century and were all influenced by VijnSne^vara’s dictum. Vijoanesvara’s 
authority being generally respected is still wrongly influencing the Rajput 
community. But we have quoted in Vol .II inscriptions datiDg from before 
the Christian era wherein Kshatriyas mention their gotras. And the 
OhSlukyas of the Deccan and the Pailavas of South India never fail to men¬ 
tion their gotras, MSnavya and BhSradvaja, in inscriptions whioh date as 
early as the sixth century. If these gotr:is were not their own but were 
those of their purohitas, they can never be expected to have been mentioned 
in ins2riptions. And indeed inscriptions of later times distinctly mention 
that the gotra-pishi is the progenitor of the Kshatriya clan as we go on 
to show in detail. 




SOME CRITICISMS ANSWERED. 


) take the four supposed Agnikula clans first: 1 The Paramaras 
are distinctly said to belong to Vastshtha gotra because they were born 
from bis fire and not because Vasishtha was their purohita. In the Udopur 
Prasasti we have W And this gotra still 

continues in this clan even among the Marathus. 2 The ChShamanas 
are Vatsagotri. In one inscription the first Chahamana is said to be 
born from Vatsa Rhhi's tear; and in the Bijolia inscription the first ChS- 
hamana is said to be born from a Brahmin of Vatsa gotra (or in the gotra of 
Vatsa Brahmin or Rishi). Vatsa is not his purohita. 3 The Pratiharas 
are Baid to bo born from a Pratihara Brahmin and in another place from 
Lakshmaria brother of Rama. (Their gotra has not been ascertained). 

4 The ChSlukyas are said to be born from Dro^a’s chuluka and hence of 
the BhSradvaja gotra as stated distinctly in a Kalaohuri inscription. In 
fine, these fonr Rgjput clans are born in the gotras they invariably claim 
upto now ; and the inscriptions referred to above are all of a date anterior 
to VijnSne^vara. His dictum was clearly then unknown. 

Turning to Rajput clans which are lunar, we find that their gotra is 
usually Atri and Atri is no doubt their progenitor being the father of the 
moon according to the PurSrtas. This fact is distinctly stated in the 
inscriptions of the Kalaohuri Haihayas and;of the Senas. The YSdavat 1 , 
the ChudSiamas and the Jadejas also give Atri as their gotra and this is 
true by the theory of descent and not discipleship. 


The solar Rajputs uo doubt present a difficulty. The Guhilots of 
Mewad, the Kachhwahas of Jaipur-Alwar and the Rathods of Jodhpur- 
Bikaner aro solar raoe Rajputs and their gotras are respectively Baijavapa t 
MSnava and Gautama. Now in the VamsSvalis given from Manu the names 
of these Rishis do not come in. "We have, however, shown in Vol. II that 
many Brahmin gotra Rishis are Kshatriyas such as Hfirita, Gargya, 
Mudgala and others. We have, however, no tradition in the PnrSpas to 
hold that Baijavapa, MSnava and Gautama were solar or lunar R2jar»his. 
For all that we know, they may be. But the most plausible explanation 
seems to be that these elans, when they became distinct in most anoient 
days, attaohed themselves to these Pakshas for ritual practice and were in 
'■fleet adopted into these families, and therefore they have these gotras and 
Pravaras. The expression in the PurSnaa that HSrlta and Mudgala attaoh* 
ed themselves to the Paksha of Angiras shows this clearly and in one 
place they are called even sons*. It was by adoption and not by disciple- 
ship that these gotras were taken in ancient times. For the theory as 
well as the fact is that if a different Purohita is taken, the gotra do.> not 
change but remains the same. Therefore, the theory of some is that the 
gotras of these RSjput clans were taken in very anoient times from their 
Purohitaa; but thtse onoe taken cannot be ohanged at any subsequent 
time (see the opinion quoted below). This 1 b in a sense adoption and this 
is the reason why the gotras of the Kshatriya clans have remainea un* 
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-cnlinged for centuries. Gotra and Pravara, like the Veda and SSkha which 
the clan took up in ancient times for the performance’of ritual in accordance 
with it, cannot change at any subsequent change of purohita. 


Gotra and Pravara amongst Brahmins cannot change and they indicate 
descent and not discipleship ; why should they indicate a different thing 
among Kshatriyas? This difficulty, as also the fftOt that OVon ill anoiont 
inscriptions, Kshatriyas mention their gotras with pride and hence they 

could not have l 9 eh borrowed from pucohitaa lod U3 flfSt to OUr View and 

wo discussed it with two learned Pandits in Jaipur, Madhusudana Sastri 
(Maltllila) and Vlrefivan iiastri (Telanga), and on their agreement 
propounded it svith oonflilouoo in our second Volume. As doubts have since 
been expressed in many quarters, we -quote below their written opinion 
specially obtained for thi* volume 


5 

sft srcsrV go 

TK% sn grmR ^ srrftrRq*# *frwn^T sr*r 3VRU 

3TI : izr qofirl' f^vfr ^ S«K^1' 5JcKHV[R«t.t$3 ^TiRFIt 

qoH<q cT%fq 

RcfPStRT cRRq*PR g qqeriRftqifa =T ftWTSRSpTRlft rT^nR- 

qtfrnsrrsrr 


5? 

\ 9*T 

RT ’fR 

f a g# sn=*fft sflMt sfm 0 !?. q sr q^ar Rft a#. jrt 
qrRr jrt j£. ir# sftffcTi^r *rR w't *Rq% tw % . q? s yft =To?r pr 

m* >ifa fRqr $ if qR 

Thei.e two opinion# proceed on different grounds but come to the same 
conclusion. Vire^vara Sastri bases his opinion on the Sutras and distinctly 
says that VijnSnesvara’e dictum is wrong. Madhusudana SSstrl says that 
the gotras were taken from Purohitas in most ancient times and cannot 
now change and thus they may'even be looked up a as FrStisvika (their 
own). He thus avoids the above mentioned difficulty, of explaining how 
tbe solui Kaohwahas of Jaipur have MSnava gotra. The difference of 
gotra, therefore, indicate# difference of clan. The Guhilas of Bhavanagar 
are different from the Gubilot# ofMewad and the Bachods of Jodhpur- 
Bikaner are different from the Rathods of the Dwccan. 
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n Important extracts from original 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

(1) Bijolia inscription A, S, J. Bengal VoL LV gp, 41=43 

JTT l V J ( T- 

WTt ll \\ rTWixTif^^TT^T 

J^FFn^TT: ^l<l4n*%SL || Vs II $g- 

cS^Rm u ^4kMg<ite ctr-tot 

ii v* ii 

TTRif^rqq %si ^ ^HTngn^qrr i 

Nqm(nrnar Rfa#? %lfp5^; ^HT^...^ II 1H ll 3TufflT^lOT- 

N^qTf^TOTpl ^^RTT^qTTc5atTH^^T^r: II 

cn%i ^iwv \iqlq sftjppt q 
^rf^oq: IM^ I! gq: I %-ci fRqral- 

’tRTNr ^prriraqj; ii *0 it sRsm^qt 'RRTjt ^fri qf^=pt qsft1 qRc-jrfRcR 
ilqra^ r ^pQT u \<i n smi^r =5r ^Tcs^rf r 3ft ftsuftcr my i ftfe- 
|| ^ II ?T3^g^(jqt>Tc^3.qrTT^T: *PJW ll 
\\ \$ u —fa R4TT*reR**fa I ^T 

g^Rl^^HJiT U n ' 1i<l 

=1^*1 fa*!: I »J$<Ti UXMl 

^HRITS^TT^cR; ^sqflgq; | tfftfjpRcfl ^l^RNR^tU>1^ 11 ^t I 

*5TO§M* m stotr in^gsRTq; i 

^^pl: U ll *ft ^RSRISTR RRH^Rg^ 1 

Rui p qnfa ^nfa$tf$rm u q.«r ii. (#r 'p^ qngjRfa^ »)— 

*#5 ^ l^T% I ifftnRH 3T*t ^ *F*fa §frl3 l 

R^psiT sr rafaft i 

(2) Govindchandra’s inscription (1109) I. A. XVIII p, 15. 

STftqftRR 5RS1I SW 
q: 1 ^TFgq'i *$cf# m faftfiH^l I tttTRWfa <R 
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TRRIR II \ 

h?rrtr: ^rg: n ^rr ^RfTR rrr% rr: $ 5 - 
iMNrc ^rrririr rirrir? cnerr sr^mi^R r 11 # hr rr: r ^ 

RRRpt RRR^swiGh q^Rc^^ritf^Ki'^PrTt rHr^RR* tiR^^RRmT- 
f^^fasFRfa^R sRr^itrrriru^rrrr ^ffRRSRRTT^TRR n cft^H^ifijfflr- 
RRqn^nwR it ^rtcrrprrirr r^rt 
rrwrt R§R?fl ^Fr^Twmr: n RWRFRt RRRRra \tr Rt^^rtr^str^ 
i^prhrq^s 1 Rwft$f^#%%R 1 : rrtIr: RSflfeR: qrf&FR: R^ strsrir 11 
^TTcT^rTm *RI^IIR?^TJR^: RM^R? ^ R^RRRPfttR: I TRT- 
?rrr wi R^rrf^fRriR wi wi% rr 11 ^ft^Knteig^CTO- 

£RT?^RfRf ^Rtf ^RRrpfc R|WR^^SIRT Rf IRR% II 3 JRR RRTRRRRR; 
^R^^&RRsslRRT* #JIR^T^: R^ ll a » 

#HIRr^RiR 

RR34 II 3T<^RTcR*ff 5^1 RR^rWt^R: II fRRfteRROTr RRSRT$ RR*R- 
R$RRRRR3^n%$iR>IR RTRRlfo^IRR^R II ^l^JfflRT^ftRIRI^n^^^ 
%^Rt^Rrf^%RfR(Rl%^^^I^R'R:5K^RR^II^^^^ RRIliTIRRIR 
R RRT 1 3T^J r| RfsTcf SURcRTfRRT RW1R*. RTRIRRR r <UR ^RT- 
r^*rtrR|Rr r 1 %^ ^snfilr ^Irrr rcri ii...3?rrrt rift phrtR f- 

1%%R: :^W^^^I^TRRI?R: RRR RIR RR ‘JH iff 

3Tmi%TRT^RRTR^5R> RRRTRT RRjRwRI ^RT^R^iR^RIRRRj: 
RRRR RRRRrRTR RRR Rl^RRRIH'lRX RRlHSTRR: RR*R^ RRRR 
vRrHRRt Sfrtfft ^RT TI^R^rT RKRft RTcUraRlRRTR^ J^RR'WIRfR^R?RT^p 
tRIR ymlRTR fa%RTR R?RR3RTR^Frt?nR RfRRIRRRTTRR RTRR^SR 
3#t<Rf4RRRR -3TmeRRRRqR{RI^qguT%iR fi^R RRRT f^^U#R 
(%^faRqqRTRT R!Rq[ | TIR^^RRSTRtIr RIRRRlR RRRi fl% RRR RRR 
c$RRTR RIR^f^^%TR^IS?RRl n-.^£ ^q^lRTR R^Rff RFURRTRcp- 


WlRNf ^RR RR 3TCR S?%R»4R | ^RcRSRR |j R %RTfcRR RTRIRRR? 

fRT JffTRt RR: ........... %%#* RfRWRtRRIRfRR ^PJRRRT^R 

^R^%fr?RtniRR IR^JS^R Rf?^C#R 
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extracts from original inscriptions 

(3) Extract from another Gahadvala grant. 


§L 


- -— »uututjr ^anaavaia grant. 

„ 11 * «!&. RTI% 

jLV^ r Sf^cT: ^ir <n^y 3 

*MTITFJI^?f %RT ^Ir^T ^rk^l^iiI%Tqr sfrqk^r... 

^ ^ frr^TOTTft: 

i sti^^t k^rkk ^i%: 
^S^r n id ii R 5 T%?r sfan^T Riw* ^fi«ft: 


(4) Extracts from Gahadavala grants E, I, IV 

^trqrqi%T^ =q-. 0 . 

^ sr^osqcnqR: ^rqurfe^s sprats* flw^pr- 

srNfa: 

3? i f^cTFrrmrq^k cfe?k ii 


(p. 109) — W 

SRRcT^RIR I 

( p. 120 ) 


(p. 121) ^wrck |^y 
( p. 123 ) J^^qrITl%rrIR[ ^FTI^ 


(5) Extract from Basahi grant Inscription of Govindchandra 
I.A.xiv p. 103 


\.'.mn ^f|^T **JlfkH tr?5^* 

^ tfocrf* wmw 

srnvq=k l?rq| |?=n ^^RrT^Tqt w t 




^gir^ncN^..,. ^<wfkp-f.. *. %rrc,.,. .^^(^sn-^oT 


61 













NaihaUi grant of Ballalasena E. I. XIV p. 159 


3^ TO sfNjgftt*^ ^ n ° 

^NHTTOTt ^T%< ^2^ r: 1 cr ^ ^ 
sri^TT: 3Rr^y^^^TP : yftT^^WT^ : ^: o ...„H • - 

...?RSTC^Tc[f%c5 

qg^f^rlffcT#^: ^'dlM ld$ST*R?d^WRT**... spJHHlW 

ftsrcft* gaft&r T 

r..* ^ 1 

^n^FpsTci sk*•i^kmiRk*^ 

XcXWrl-^JSrwrrrH^ ttixmil V I AVECl 


ft* ^ 3wii?icn^ -^M^ratara; ^ U|T- 

^ sn^nm^rat wif hh*# #raft ^ * ^^3 ^ T ? t^ ? #^'^h 

g^WdS^fT* 3‘¥tUHW u 3& I?Rl^i<♦ 

,..^f ^ 55 #^%^- 

qfc5%W*: 

^^trS^ts s^twws <rR^<faTr. 

«jq^*TN^y<T} 

f^Rri|<T? y ^n^^TOR°n wfcm yig^vvUiA°u *^ w 


H.: P> '^rfr^T ^cH-HId^fft^RT- 

mM* 3*$$ ^fdift%rwr 

afHsp^ ftri^mics 

^jrftRrw* TO>w?*nil 

vm ^*ti^ Wv#ra; \ *3mi.... .... 

ftraf*fj>i$ %Rto5j 5sif^ $R*?raiN- 

* 1 ^mf& n 
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Sl 


) Extract from Madanapala’s Insc. LXIX J. B. (p. 11) 

|ct: 


%wi'rwvi& q ^ gwi wu Trei 




f^qq faq rarciNc rfc E 

k d l^ re H gfr ^fa , spqfan- 

^ciH, RHqfrl sfttRR RNTf^uft ^ I ^ S N*frqft- 

^3Tc5^q5: 

y^ !q ^ : qf^N*rqYr«; 

R^RR^T ^tcWT^R 

Hitfi^iRiRi^Rcpi’hqS^Ti^pin^T 
^l^^r^pqTf^srvrrrqf^r^^ #T^i%qrq 

qiR^l^cfjsflf^ciMgqnqi: ^^sffaWTftrT 
H^4i^ 2 r^(^r^0TI^r NNqNT f ^TRp}i^ q^cihNTft: 

SF^ •wap NTRtH^RN ft R^fR^q^cSRkqT^ QW^m^R^' 

tTmWa * i qfcnmW>fci %^q%?nwTR^T- 

yi *T<IR>IR NMfa ciisrmifffo c ^ 3 - 


TI^T H i —SR | 

S^ s u ^ 3?^ qRq?*R i rfi^ptR Rrsfr 


(8) Eztract from Somra plates of Paramadideva (Charideiia) 
St 1223 (1166 A, D) E. I. IY p. 153. 

^ \ i R*4 R^r^ncfiftf^s i ?r^ert 

i ?pt r%CM$*tf 

No qo 

fq^ sftamsf^ RrnI iu«Rq?ftR*fq srfter gt^Tq? nnt sfr 
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_ _ira...^wngq*T?rrac HiKTHfitern^ 

q*4faRfei%dT: vm ^w<mi w9^ i :^rer^gr; 

NfM^^T^rT^^TF: ... arsnreiTOR^^- 
sn^rr gfo to[ wa ‘tsm^r^ * 

mr^^n^r *rwcr *rqrdfafiN 

fTgfar |^t ^t^ctt^pt pti^r q?n- 

*WT & qiTq*2rt ^TPtPn^^t 

7^#...^ *rq%: tfgqdd^13THiqf 

swqfoStordH 

*PTt Jc5I3; Sfqttfq ^IFIPcrfd^dT^J 
3^fFTrdT ^tdt ^TcfT ^FTWHH^T 3T qg#cTf d qqiq^Mf 

^ssfiwrft^q *d PW I! raRRr Waqqs^q <pfpR"? 1 
3r#jf ^ ftrT^fI<TIi5#R I H^Tsfi; II 


(9) Bhopal plates of Udayavarinan Paramara LA. XIV p 254—5 


3* qf^ggsp/j 1 3 nrf?t q; wfc fW 00 1 

^ Rkst ^rn^Rfffu^f^ 11 d^Fd q: 1 

u <ti*ro Hfrao q^e 

qrqigeqicF q. ^ o i^o qo sqcffir f^T^^d^^i^dr<r- 

qTHr^ir4q?WT^q^d^d^Hf^qdq^H|RT£^^ rnRHTd d^TfdK 
sl^lijeqrpfr dd*dSRT*dftd ^mf^TcPT^^^T^T^fW T^IT^f 
hft hk %ft ffaMS&qsjd ssfi^d; sgqq#ft ftsrqrg*ft n fq?sqiro& 

gq W^nfr r * qfo- 


q: wr 11 ^^nin; ^fi^Frqn^Tcflrr wt 

dqTFd: qn% 3*3% r<\% \m vh ^<WW fd*?i mmn q$% 
qftqqiq *:M^r q^ftr yim ql^qptf ^tt^i Rrqqfaqqrcrcft qR- 

*nq ^%faqg*qp^«fr q^qigs qqq^ wfiqff sh**f 4 srftcfdiffer- 

WgRnft* %*#KT §<qi *TH> 3# %TPT qrfef I%S 3qPT*q q 

^dir^mRdr ^sqdp^R «?q ^rd mpM 

... ¥m?m q#«rn^K0 %$ ftroi qiwfawftr^ e##® 
q^rcgd yifemr 01 * 5 ^ sn^wm diR^rw g%iqT*ft fqRn^q 
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XTRACIB FROM OKtOlNAL INSCRIPTIONS 


-®L 


S|fTNK5If55S I qi'f(^rNsinRIR ; I53sfi T f 

sra[rt: wrmqrfil 'Ui'^ari^ 3i%: ?i«n *j qwFqHmro’Tft' 

q^faqT%^fi o qq°Ttq&i£Tki ar? nr^ sq stch: s^raspj; nwrr? 
qtnnrg ^gl STfR^^I^IW S^rftmi^I^IHgspnsN: 

7B#I^...HJFfTJTR sfi 3^MqJ^q k’A ^5! ssftHOJ(%I? %HTO3I!sft: 

(10) Extract from Goharwa plates of Karnadeva E. I-XIp.141 
(f^^g^t:...'«r^XT:...HIN:...1? 5! I...) *? 1<T 'WT qR^tl^FfNIN 
<i «> -“ t nTrfn^3RT%^ 1 - Visnn^if?r«flTR^oT^r msw^?^^qTrrq5iqi§f(TO§- 
i .. »i?Kf5i5^ n?mt ssraiw) 

#n% np*roiqTO#t ^irc^ft^Ri^rii^ra; qstaiwra 

arat ■«)'j{'ifi , flfwPHifedl nwiRt sJfewfit qrailtFPrfS 

ft%Wg *RNt <I«lf NPTiN *R^5»lc5: WSWHI'P: qniRfao ifli?5?W! 

npqpwTO^ OTi«n?i qfigqrapi 

NfaN^irftra# ... n'iRT wi?n rh^n- — 

NfEf: ?Rt>WI 'fTOUftW- 

5jUifq^5[tn^T...fef%N q*WER#5qfa% | 3?5p)iif ^ %JH#I I ’T'T® 

(11) Extract from Miraj plates of Jayasinha Western 
Chlalukya of Kalyan A. D. 1024 ( L A. VIII, p. 18 ). 

sfin^NnisE^: f*Rft i 

irj'qRiiqqMf?iqiR e gi^3iiq^R5J^5pifNqnf^pift^i ; l 
RHrf^IRrcg 4: R«(T 3IWPTS * w * 

^eqtffcjgw&S »PP?R NqsTfRpf^sara^omi^in^- 

?Wf A ^ NS'FN =?R* fttfsj Rwpfcpm^Ptt R$*i 

ggftWR^TRW «ii^uil%> 5f^i!^ affawiNtrs ^wpf- 

Njjqw qTg^qpfwtfSf j^rnisRi^A^lffHww q^fniRnrar 'ntftft 
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sstfr 3r?:... 

fWrera* i ^To5 flfisfr: sfh afl: il 


(12) Extraot from Bhadan grant of Aparajita Silahara 


E. I III, p.267. 

c*i... ( 'rife) •»• #rir^g^?raTra 55 TO’i i t^ra* 



’sfprosilfl: 

^keit ?i ^ ' ••• 

5S^=?#iro*pn% *ra *w sfl*t^roi%f%^ 

«-^ . ^ _2i—. 


^ *3ncn**FpH 





$Ts<t m w# p^r...3«ii 

^ qj^rmisrtMi^ppRin scMg^w ajpiprtssnsS ^isto '<%* =3^! 

(13) Extract from Bhandup plates of Chhittar&ja E. I. XII. 
Silahara seal has a raised Garuda and a golden Garuda banner. 

sft^on^Hq«n% ws 

€tf§W)pj?iT«r wE^wwi 

wn%ift m fi. \ ve *Fiffoss il snf^«<s<wffi sirai 

gfts) w-$ ^??r ... ...TRiwfNi*) y«v , AilRl') 3ti*»<^sW 

.. 
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-il Extract from Bhavnagar Insc. p. 157. 

sfRflfR ^ spjcnft- 

II.. .£fo ^^R?PT J3f3 Q^1 

^qvcTT^Jiq^qR^^TT%^t^To I TOT seSM^OT- 

STWT 5 ^ ^l i sjo^tov^^TiTOSI®. II ocTOT 


'rwnsft i 


^ n... t g j^l^wflyn ...cT^i^Ti%fNyftqf to v... 

^OTTJT n STp^l^ *»* II <ITO 
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Ill 




gi^rc^-Ng^nj: wTw: i fg^Riwwig =f*ji- 

WPRtiqi ii ^m'gdlPtlrpfg’I^ TOffal I Hi*KR H*II ^MSKfflSjN- 
WJ(\ II ^VI I ^dHI : sp^sn^TTt MHiH IT^T q II 5f^sR II 

j^IiffqjqiTiFi q?ifa:>4 d^T *ra: I ^HRPWWifo^ fsqHfi| J Htf'faD II 


%m. sm^qj.-Rwrai srafrrai wi- 

^tn^r:ii 


rf^ i f|gi^ts?r 3 nNig: wwcrwfa ot?= ii *r*P3ra 
w^i rr?ra?siFpm nMffjpsrnR^ t ^ih^ihR iiraiorcq q Sq?; u srft- 
^qwn*i 5femtf?si a*n i sra^ri^ 

=q- f%snoir iriirn%^ t 3 ; i NW'f^t'n&qi- m n?.i hh ; n qurawT^w 

cnijjnwr^n | ^ jpm 'nw?: ii *rerf: 

I 3 t*M iftHnnt n to^ttotn^ipt '^Wiift 

I sr^w*#iTSlfa #**1*1 N*PPF: II sifoRH IffRsf PRPIH^ I 
snffl^r Rsfioif ?n‘HN+<i l, i n*w ii H^imi'TO^ ^ii'-*>d>ji: 11 


unrifo ^ ^ra , iim«f«iR 5 ii^ : aiR o ni; I 

»ip»?p!f ?fr<#iTi%T?T: n Rfnfi ^pagfinfisHi n sni^rai^n- 
Ksriijnn>5[tHH^n qsn i s^aRf h (j^iwioif TJwmftq?: u an^rm^t 
st^i%K ggifita*Ri%qT i qsTSPkifi&wfttta# ftpHlRff; 11 qiNr 
PiSirqqf faun*: | q*ri^ 3 W? ^ ^°n j 6 '- 4 f%n u 31^1% 
■wiRfisqift q 1 if'tfvrid^^N pj^qt#} qqr 11 RittWPl* 

vm I f^Ttjqfolfd 3 NIRTOf ^asqJSWC II JJcT: ^ qRRrtH^- 

?i 5 fft: i qfimft:ii ftqfSfnft gin 

{^m:—arf^fq qqi3»T iNtn 1 %rosr§<Tt?TRf ^ai i 5 ^ 

11 i^sramkiffTW I wftqf^ppnq 1 qfqtf®?- 

OTTI^f I rT^l drifts!?: II qsqRFKf *T STI^t 

ft 3 rpi^i% wira^sj ssn^nrP* 11 sqiVi^fq f^tanr? ^ts; 1 qmgoutHiniRfr 
«fW^: I ?pqitf q#0t ^ Hmqf qfe|5# g*l II 
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Abul Fazal 304 
Adivrraan 312 
Adhi-Rajondra 312 
Adhyakshas 489 
Administration 457 
Agamas 439, ff 
Agnikuias 475 

Agriculture in Mediaeval India 393-4 
Ahalyabai 1C6, 

Ahimsa ( in the north) 371, 400, 
411, 413, 424, 457 
AhmadshBh Abdali 10, 45, 48, 49 
Aiyangar, Dr. Krishna Swamy 475 
Ajmor 4, 44, 339, fall of 341 
Akbar 98,101, 185, 205, 213 
Al-Baihaki 98 

A I-Beruni 3, 4, 6, 7, 17, 21,27, 28, 36, 
37, 41, 42* 57, 61, 62, 04, 67, 69, 80, 
84,87, 99, 101, l£8n. 170, 188,195- 
277, 302 304, 373; 384, 431, 435.' 
Alexander, cavalry 27,2c,116,127,2^9 
Alexandria 94 
Alha 183 
AUdriai 20 

Allauddin Kfcilji 224,280,281,282,802 
Al-Mas'audi 18,19, 20 
Alphabets of fndla 471, 472 
Alptagin 11, 13, 28, Similarity with 
Maloji 13 

Al-Rukh*j( Arnchosla) 23 
Altamash 348, 357, 335, 857 H. 
ARontash 51 
61 


Al-Utbi ( Hiatorian) 23 
AnandapSla 18, 22, 83, 36, 40,41, 42 
43, 44, 45, 48, 49, 50, 56, 57, 69, 128 
Anantadeva of Thana 243 
AnantarSja {king of Kashmir ) 810 
Anantavarman Chodaganga 267-9 
Anhilwad 89, &o. fall of 349-50 
Animal food, 375, 413, Sacrifices 
AniyaDka Bhiraa 269 
Ansuri 98 
Antarvedi 2,13 
Aparaditya II 245 
AparSjrta 242 
Appar, Saiva saint 276 
Array, of foreigners 11, of Hindu 
kingdoms 370 
Arslan 141 
Asad 10 

A £adshara. Jain writer 175 
Asjudi 98 

Astopredhan of Shivaji 455 

Aibka 63, 265, 270 

Assemblies, of people in S. India 467 

Astronomy 474 

A^vapati 126 

iUpura Inscription 153 

Aurangjeb SI, 114 

Authors in Medieval India 474 

Babar 102 

Raihaki 13, 132-134, 136-137, 189 
Bajirao 57, 59 

Br;kerganj (inscription) 354 
Balaji Vishwanath 22 
Balkh 29, 48 
BallSla Sena 233 
Ban a 72 
Ba^acangS 52 
Bagapura (inscription) 154 
Bannerji R» D. 232—23o, 2i6 
Bannu S7 
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Bappa Rawal 150 
Bsran 73 
Barbaraka 199 
B5ri 3 

Basava 42o -bis te?.ohnigs 421 
Bathinda 16,17 

Battie-of Chhachk 45, of Tarain 333 
R5sa account of 337,338 
Bazan 4, 36 

Beef and the Hindus, 400 

Behram 141 

Bektuzun 30 

Benaras 55, 134. 384 

Bengal - Conguesfc of 352 ff, 

Bhadrabahu 406 

BbSgavata 293 

Bhugavanta-Bhaskara 299 

Bhagvadgita 28, 404, 42 

Bhandarkar, D. R. 231, 235, 236 

Bhanda. R, G. 261, 293, 294, 425,426 

Bhandup (inscription) 243 

Bbaskaracharya 232 

Bhatia 34, 37-38, 40, 471 

Bhatinda 41 

Bhava-Brihaspati 203 

Bhavanagar 391, inscriptions of 487 

Bbelsa 358 or BhSilsSn 4 

Bkera 36, 41 

Bfaitna I. 60, 61, 89-20,197 II 206-9 
Bhimadeva 21 
Bhim-nagar 51 
Bhinmal 4 

Bhoja 4,27, 44, 149,187,189, 211, 213 
255, 270, 474, Pe ron of learning 

156, -bis systew of Government 

157, - his works 156, - defeats 
Turks 153 - his death 161-163,-his 
generosity 166-167 

Bijairai 34,135, 36 
Bijolia (inscription) 145, 146,149150 
BHhapa 160,169n, 175, 257—59, <£*78, 
Bokhara 10, 29, 30, 33 
Brahmakshafera 235 
Br. huoin-caite subdivided 875 
subdivisions according to country 
of residece, 378 to philosophy 379 


Brahmins, their food 381, - and law 
of marriage 330. 381, - migrating 
380 - as soldiers 111 
BrahmanapSla 18 
British Empire 58, 67 
Buddha 120-241 

Buddhism — spread of 405, dis¬ 
appearance 406 , -teachings of 405, 
Buddhist naathas 439 
Buhler 199 
Bundikota 302 
Bust 23, 

Caste, Ramification <f 373 ff~ Ai “ 
Beruni’s description of, 373-374, 
444 ,-difference between Persia 
and India 3745, racial and occupa¬ 
tional 393,-its manifold sub-divi- 
sions 375, -and marriage 378,-rigi- 
difioation of 363-64, 366. 

Cavalry 27-28 

Ceremonies, multiplied 440- 441 
ChSkamSnas 145 ff 
Chakrapani 474 
Chakravarfcin definition 448 
Cbalukyas (of Anhilwad) 159 
Cbalukyas (Kalyan) 159 Later 253 ff 
ChambS— hietory of 312-313 
ChSmunda 197 
Chandanwah—battle of 343 
Chandellas 4,16,85, 86, 179ff 306, 351 
Chandrarai 65, 77, 79 
Ohandradeva 163. 189, 210 ff 
Changiskhan 70, 96, 100 
Chaubans 4, 27, -of Nadul 301, 340 ff 
ChSv'adas 450 
Chedi 4,18? ff 
Chhaehh 45, 47, 49 
ChhittrSja 243 

Child-marriages-origlu 395 prevail¬ 
ing custom 396 and Buddhism 396 
Child-widows 397 
Chitorgadh (inscription) 154 
Cbitpavans 22, 380 
Choi as of Tanjore 273 ff 
ChudSsainas 300 
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Complexion of various peoples 9 
Coins 143,165, of Shahi kings 65 
Conversion-28, 32, 36, 402 
Cows-slaughter of 400 
Cunnigham, General, 304 
Dalhai^a 474 
DSmaras 311 
DSuasSgara 233, 440 
Dara Shikoh 12 

Delhi 7, 27, 44, - fall of 339, 340 - 
302; of Prithviraja. 326-327 
Deshmukh 463 
Deshpande 463 
DsvapEla 305 
Dhanapala 168 
Dbanga, 26, 44, 113 
DhSravarsha 301 
Dharamchand 54 
Dharmasastra, - study of - 440 
Disposal of the dead 400 
DivatiaMr. 195 
Divorce, absence in Hindus 397 
Documents 464 
Drinking 400 
Duff, Miss 36 
Dnrlabha 145, 147,197 
DvySSraya KSvya 200 
Eastern Gangas of TriKaiinga 265 
Elephanta oaves 252 
Elephants 29, 116, 372 
Elliot 15,16 ,23, 25, 28, 32, 34, 36, 37, 
40-41, 43, 45, 52, 56, 60, 436 etc, eto 
Elphinstone 23 
Empire - idea of 449 
Epiourianism in Hindu religion-416 
Executive 457 
Expenses of kingdoms 452 
Fast days, Al-Boruni oh 441, 445 
Farukhi S3 
Farukbjad 141 

Festivals, Al-Beruni on 441, 446 
Firduei 101 

Firishta 15, 23,27, 43-45, 49. 56. 62 
68, 69, 78-83, ff. 


Firozshali 53 

Firoj Tughlaq 272 

Fleet Dr. 261, 288. 290, 293-94 

Food 399 

Foreigners 396 

Gahadavalas 80, 342, 344 

Gakkhars 43, 45, 46, 46n. 50, 345 

Gauda 44, 46 

GSndbSra 28 

Gangas-See Eastern 

Gangeya 4, 187 £f. 

Ganimi Kav5 58 
GarbhadhSns 400 
Garjistan 59 

Garuda, seal and banner 446 
Gauda-Sarasvatas 379 
Gaurishankar 148, 152, 206, 207* 
213, 232, 256, 257, 281-284, 800, 301 
304, ete. etc. 

Gautamas-of TJ. P. 298 
Gayakar^a 190 
Geneological Tables of : — 
Chrthamauasof Sambhar 146,Gubi- 
lots 153, Paramasl77, Cbandellas 
of Mahoba 185, Haihayas of Tri¬ 
pura 192, ChSlukyas of Anhilwad 
209, GabadavSlas 216, P5la kings 
of Bengai 230, Sena kings 238, 
Silaharas of Tbana 250, dater 
Chalukvas of Kalyan262, Eastern 
Ganges 272, Cholas of Tanjore 280. 
Kadambas of Goa 295, Kadambas 
ofHangal 296, JRattas of Saun- 
dattl 296, Silaharas of Karad 296. 
Ghaisas Brahmins 295 
Ghazuavide 29, 42, 48 
Ghazni 11,19,24, 45, 46, 51, 57, 70 
Ghiyasuddin Ghori 141,142 
Gbor-country 58,-royal line 329 ff. 
Gibbon 23, 75, 83 94, 97, 113 
Gilgit-Vedio civilization at 6 
GodSna 400 

Got ras of Rajput* 475 ff 
Govinda III 80 
Govind ■ :handra 211. etc 
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Grierson, -Sir 6 
Guards—foreigners as 11 
Guhilot kings 150 
Guhilas of Bbavnagar 301 
Gunpowder, discovery etc. 115 
Guvaka 145 

Gwalior 44, fall of 357, 358 
Haihayas 4,154, 187 ff 
Hajibll 

Hammira-oharita 148,150,198,321,356 

Haramira, title of, 10 

Hamidulla 87 

Hangai 289 

Hanjamana, nagar 251 

Hansi 137, 340 

Harakeli drama 149 

HaraprasSd Sastri231n, 307-8 

Harsha 23,123,204, 210, 213, 269 

Harsba-king of Kashmir 310-311 

Harivsm&a 269, 280 

Harlotry 398 

Halayadha 234 

Hazro 47,49, 50 

Helm and 19 

HemSdri 440 

Hcmaohandra 194, 196, 200, *01, 
203, 294, 205, 411, 474 
Himalayan kingdoms 309 ff 
Hinduism, charged aspect of 431 ff 
modern, 443, split In 427 
Hindu kings, neglect armies 123 
unity among 113, character 27 
Hindus, their army. 113, tbeirhorsea 
115, their humanity 116, their 
political ideas 117, their political 
apathy 125, their soldiers 29,39, 
lack of Htubbcrnness90,superiority 
in arm* 115, lack of religious 
seal 124. 

Hiuen T.aag 1, 4, «!, 76,84,93,1X6 
Honour, source of 470 
Hornle 217, 226 
Hoyasaia* of Halebid 283-284 



Huna, a Rajput clan 158 

Ibrahim 141 
Ibn Asir 87, 88 

Identfioation of Tbaneiar Expe. 68 

Idols, famous 437 

Idolatry of the Hindus 93, 96 

Idol, worship 434 ff. in Jainism and 

Buddisrn 408 
Idols of Rama 437 
Idols, of defferent metals 435 
Ilekkhan 30,33,39,41,48,59,70 116,120 
India Al-Beruni’s book on 1 
Indus 20, 28, 36, 37, 40, 40, 45, 49 
Inscriptions of Kabul kings 21, ex¬ 
tracts from 478 ff 
Inscription writers 178 
Intelligence Department 50 
Iron-pillar at Delhi 303 
Ismail 10 son of Sabuktagin 23 
Istargin 51 

Jadej&s 300 
Jagadeva Parmara 200 
Jagannath temple buit 268 
Jagsom 67, 476 
JabSndadknan 46 
Jaichand 342 ft. 215 
Jails 466 

Jains in Hindu courts 407, and 
Sanskrit 407 and Schools 407 
teachers 407 

Jsinism 871, its rise and decline 
403,408 docline in Tamil, Karnatak 
and Andhra 410, progress in 
Gujarat 407 ff. comp, with 
Buddhism 403, influence of 400, 
Lilerary activities 406, in the 
north 412, Subdivided 4C6, 4U 
Jaipal 22, 24, 27, 28, 31, 32, 35, 36 s 
40 , 61 , 66, 122,123, abstains from 
wine 26, a« a general 122, 123 
prisoner of Mahmud 31, Death by 
cremation 33 JayapSlade^a 21 
Jajabuti 4 
Jajjamau 8 
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Jandbal 77 
Janjuas 62 
Jayadeva 234-474 
Jayantasinha 207 

JayuBinhal60,192,199.of Kalyan255,6 
Jayaswal Mr, 188 
Jelalludin 96 
Jonaraja 309 

Judicial administration 465, Al-Be- 

runi on 466 ff, 

Juma maajid of Ghazni 82 
JvSlamukhl temple 50 

Kabul 3. 9, 10,16,19, 20 
Kachhapaghatas 305 
Kaehhwahas 305, 306, 357 , Hara- 
prasSd Shastri’a view on 307, 308, 
Kadambaj, of Goa 291, £92, of 
Hangal 289, 90 
Kadir Billa, Khalifa 40 
Kadirkhan 39 

Kakatiyas of Warangal 282, 382 
Kalacburis ( of Kalyan ) 263 
Kalachuri Haibayas of Chedi 187 ff. 
Kalanjar 44, 351 Expedition against 
by Mfcrand 81, fall of 351 
Kalasa ( Kashmir ) 310, 312 
Kalhapa 53, 72, 167, 218, 247, 359,384 
KalidSsa 8 , 89, 176, 171, 284 
Kalingatupparani 279 
Kalivarjaa 445, ff 438 
Kalyan 222 
Karaalavarman 21 
Eanaui 2, 3, 2 , 28^ 44, fall 0 f 34 ^ 
(fall of, before Mahmud) 76ff 
Kandhar(G5ndh5ra ) 17 
K&ngra Katooh ( Bajputs ) 317 
Kaniahka 196 
Kanji ( Kanohi ) 3 
Kane P. V. 474 
Karhad207,293 
Karade Brahmins 285 
Kara Bai 350 
Sarnika 463 


Kama ( Chedi) 188 ff 
Karrta ( Chalukya ) 198 
Karmatian sect 39, 41, 69 
KarpXJra-Manjari 371 
Kasdar 23 

Kashmir 13, 40, Alberuni** discre¬ 
tion of 5, History of 809,11 
Kashtawar History of, 317,18 
KSyasthas 391 
Keralas of Travancore 285-6 
Kerowli, Yadavas 299 
Khajuraho 4,186 
Kkilafafc 41, 71 
Kbokkars 46 
Khorasan 40 
Khutba 41 
Khusru Malik 330 

Kielhorn 148, 161, 2 , 173, 174, 177, 
182, 184, 188, 198, 201, 205, 208, 
210, 213, 214, 215, 242, 245, 262,265, 
267, 283, 293, 304, 

Kingdoms ( number ) 447 
Kingship 458 
Klrtistambha 346-7 
Kolhapura, Mahalakshmi of 293 
Kotkangya ( History of) 50, 52, 56, 
95 311,10 

Krishna Misra 181 
Ksbatrijas 84, 380. the relative 
position of Families and Marriage 
385. Three subsections 374 f' 387 
Biding and agricultural 338, of the 
south 388, Study Vedas 384 432 
Exist in Kaliyuga 432 
Kubh5 ( a river ) 9 
Kulachandra 73* 74 
KumarapSla 201, Charita 219 
KumSrila 227, 444, 474 
Kursk ( Konkan ) 3 
Kutubminar 346 A. 

Kutubuddin 113,184, 207, 208. 303 
356 Life of 340 ff, 344, 348 ff, 

Lsda Brahmins 381 ff 
Lahore 19, 21, at w ritten in Pera.nrj 
Luhnvur # 
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kings of 231 

Laksbroanasena 232,233ff,era 232,234 
his flight defended 355 
Lakshmldhara 213, 282 
Lalliya 10,16, 19, 20 
Lamghan 25, 28 
Land (-measurement) 463 
Lane Poole 23, 97 f. 102, 112 
Language at Ghazni and Delhi 13 
of Bengal 233 ff, 254 
Lele 157, 158,139,161n, 163, 168, 176 
Legislature 458 
Lingayata, 42n 
Lingayat schism 418 ff 
Lifceroture 473-474 
Local administration 469 
Logic 474 
Lohapura 20 
Lohara dynaBty 311 
Luardl57, 158, 161, 161n, 163, 168, 

270,171,174n, 172, 173, 175, 176 
Madana (drama writer) 176 
Madanapala 229 ff of Badaun 136,219 
Madanavaman 182-3-5 
Madhusudana Shasfcri on gotras 478 
MSdhva-philosophy 425 
MahSbbarata 22, 26, 43, 51, 52, 73, 
74, 122, 127 131, 229, 274, 284, 
235, 427 

MahSkaia temple destroyed 358 ff 
Mahammad (Bb; ktyar) 352 
Mahmud (Ghazni),-invasions of 1,~ 
birth of 15, expendition to 
Sonmath 89, 92,-build* Jama 
mosque 96,-death and character 
97 ff,-his sons 97,132,-titles of 97 
-patron of learning 98,-and reli¬ 
gion 99-charged with avarice 101, 
-hie cruelty in war 116. See also 
12, 23, 25, 23, 29, 30, 82 23, 37, 
39,40-43, -*8,49,139,188,198, 213,319 
Mahammad Ghori 141, 187, 205, 330, 
ff. 336, 339,-death of 345 
Mahammad Tughlaq takes Kangra- 
fort 53-54 
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Mahomedan taotics in battle-334,33£ 
Mahar38tra Preface, 7, etc. 

Mahavamso 298 

Mahavira-comp with Gautama 405 

Mahipiia 225, 226 

Mahoba 186 

Mahodaya city 3 

Mahomedanism—Spread of 401 

Malik Kafur, Preface, 280,281,283,234 

Maloji 13 

Mammata 474 

MSnasottash 260 

Mandagir 5 

Mandawar 356 

Mandi, history of 315 

ManglSnS ( inscription ) S41 ff- 

Mankha 244. 247 

Mansur 11, 25, 30, 39 

Manna ni 52 

Marco Polo 245, on Lada Brah.3818 
Marathas II, 46,114 to 114 
MarSthadesu 5 
Maratha Kshtriyas 385 
Marathi 472, 473 
Marriage-custom chango in 395 
Mashas 439 
Margalla pass CO 
Mas'and 132, 135, 138 
MathffrS 41 fall 70, 95 
MSzi Amir 10 
Medicine 474 

Menon K.P*—on assemblies 468 
Meroeuarysoldiers 469 
Merutunga 161,162,194 
Meruvarman 3i2 
Mewad 359 
Mibirkula 129 

Military administraitiou 460, 

„ officers 470 
Minhaj-us-siraj 132 
Ministers 453 
Mitakshara 440, 474 
Mohyal Brahmins 22 
Moksha, views on 428 
Monarchies in India 447 
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«WaSva 316 
S^SWak246 
Mularaja 87 196 206 
Multan 1 34-39, 4o, 42 
Munja 24 
Muntasir 12 
Nadiad 474 
NSgda, fall of 359 
Nagpur Pra^aeti 170, 188 
Nagar Kot 50 ff. 

NSharwala ( Analhiwad ) 56, 350 
Nandana ( Ninduna ) 60, 62, 63 
Napolean 90, 98 
Narasinba worship 84 
Narsinha varman 191 
Narayandas 21 
Nardin 56, 60 
Nazin 98 

Na*ir-ud.-doula 12 

Nasr II 10 

Nationality-want of feeling of in 
Hindus 368, 450,-oauaes 451 
Nayachandra SUri 223 
Nemavar 5 

Nepal, history of 311-12 
Nialtagin 133,134, 187 
Nirnaya 8indhu 488 
Nishapur 29 

Nizamuddin 29, 80, 83. 15, 86 
Nizamuddin Ahmad 60 
Northan India Principle cams, 0 f 
dcwnfaU 359 ff Subsidiary uau809 
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368 ff 
Nuh 11, 12, 28, 30 
Nurpur, -history of 313-15 

Officers of kings 454 
Ogatei 96 
Ordeals 467 
Orissa 270-2 

Ornaments 399,-on battle field, 32 

Padmagupta 167 
Padmasarabhave 315 
P5la kingdom ? 

Fanchayais 466 


Pandyas of Modura 284 
Panipat 45, 46, ff 

Panjabi 7, Downfall-Apparent causes 
111-7 Probable causes 118-131 
ParamSra 44,91 s.of DharBhoj*156ff 
later kings 169 ff 
Pariharas 305, 351 
Parshawar 28 
Parvagupta 311 
PSsupata Philosophy 419 
Patel (Patil) 463 
Pathak Prof. 289 
Pathankof 3x3, 314 
Pattala 19 
Pattakila 460 
Patta-mahishi 458 
Pattavardhana 376, 3S2 
Peshawar 1 19, 31, 43, 49. battle 32 
Poshwas 20 

Phallus worship 418, 421 
Pillai Mr. P. Sunder 285, 286 
Pippaila tree at Allahabad 3 
Pliny 247, 265, 284 
Police 466 

Politioal Geography of India 1-7 
Poona 111, 14, 20, 29 
Political condition 447 ff 
Probodha-Chandrodaga Drama 181 
Fratapavardhana 67 
PratihSra Kings 2-28-126 
Pravara 377 

PrithvirSja ,- birth of 821-326 defeat 
of 334, - death of 335, 146, 147, 256 
301, 331 

Prithvira ja vi jaya (poem) 150,521,525 
PujyapSda 407 
PujSris 438 

PurS^asi-minor 443, amplified 442 
Puranio gods 441 
Pultu Jaipal 60-89 


RadhS cult 415 
Ragbunandana 157 
Rajaxr5rtan<ja 156 
R5ja MringSoka Karga 156 
Rajaetan, Tod's 145 
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RSjataranginl 19, 45, 61 
Rajaraja ( GaDga) 267, 273 ff 
Rajawade V. K. 246 
Rajandra 277-8-Kulottunga 279 
Rajput families, 36, 384, 388 ff. Their 
status 383, Their fall 361-62 
Rajputs 19.20,25, and their learning 
394, from Western Himalayas 386 
Rajyapala 70, 73, 76, 78, 80, 135 
Ramakarana ( Pandit ) 300 
Ramanuja 284, 416, 474 
R2mayana43, 66, 234, 286 
Rambha-Manjari 219, 220, 222 
RSmeshwar 6 

Raijapufa (Inscription ) 155 
Ra^thambhor 341 ff, 356 
R3 p 5 145, 147, 152, 183, 194, 215, 221, 
'• 256, 301, 303, 332, C37. 342, 384, 433 
Ka3hiduddin 87 
Rasikasanjlvam 176 
RSshtraklltas, Badaun 300, 297, 450 
Rattas of Saundatti 288-9 
RathayatrS 441 
Ratnasuri Jain Muni 172 
Raverty 11,16, 17, ICO 
Reconversion stopped 444 
Religious disunion 401 ff. 

Revenue administration 458 ff 
Revenue officers 462 
Rights of villagers 460 
Rigveda 67, 269 
Rathods 215, ff, 222, 300, 342 
Rlipasundari 267 

Safcnktagin, 12, 33, 14, 19, 23, 27-29, 
40, 43, 44, 47, 66,147,154, 158 
Sachan 2, 27, 64,112 
Sacrifices occasional 433, daily 432 
Sadashiva Bhau 45 
Sadi 92 

8ah2ni, R. B* Dayaram 21 
S3bilavarman-27 

ftamsm, and flesh 419, 420, history 
of 418, new or vrla 417, revival 410 


Saivites 65, ascetics 439 
Sakha, mention of 377 
Salar Mas’audl38 
Sait-tax 460 

Samani Empire 25, 59, 66, 

Samanta Chahamana 145,dynasty 30 

Samantabbadra 407 

Samanta (shahi) 65 

Samanta? 370 

Samaroand 54 

Sambhaji 133,139 

SSmbhar, Kingdom 4,145 ff 

Samrat definition of 448 

Samudra-gupta 213 

Samsaracband 54 

SangramnrSja 303-310 

SankarScharya 127, 285, 474 

Sankhya 474 

SanyogitS 323-324 

Sar*d5 ,’’dol 437 

Sarasvatikanthabharapa 156 

Sarda Mr. Harbilas 148 

Sardesai 112 

Sasbahu temple of, Gwalior 305 
Sastras, studied 474 
Sati 188, 398 
SatyS sraya 255 
Saundatti 288 
SSwandrai 135 
Science of war 371 
Seats of learning 473 
Senas of Lakhnauti 231 ff chrono¬ 
logy of 238-40 their caste 235 
Sengars of Jagamanpur 298-299 
Serendib 40 
Shahaji 13-29, 121 
Shahi, kings 19, 20 82 
Shar (king) 59 

Shihabuddin Ghori 62,146,147,150, 
152, 299, defeat of 332, 361 
Shivaji 13, 29, 31, 43-50, 52, 58, 98, 
302, was he a bandit? 106ff, 123,16? 
140, 248, 274, comp, with Mahrouti 
Shrikarsba 216 
Shrikanth3bbarai?a 244 
ShySmaldasa Kavirgja 145 
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Sind 2, 5, 111 
Sindas of Yelburg 287 
SistSn 31, 34 

SilShara kingdom 5, of Thana 241ff. 

of Karad 293, 295 
SilSditya 204 

Siva and Vishnu idolo 425 
Sirhind 331 
Skanda PurSpa 8 

Slaughter of animals prohibited 204 
Slave dynasty 348 ff 
Smith, 8ir Vincent 15, 16,18, 23, 27, 
85, l?3n. 114. 161, 162, 196, 18o! 
181, 184, 186, 224, 225, 228, 230, 
232, 233, 236, 273, 275, 276, 279 
8olankhapala 305 357 
Bomelvara 1,256-7 II 258.111260,474 
Somnatb, expedition 87, 89, 95, 203, 
437, note on 91, temple at 90 
Sphalapati 20 
8prenger Aloys 20,20n, 

Srimal 4 

Standing army 449 
State, science of S71 
Stein Konow 61, 227, 228 
Subcastes 397, origin 392 
8ubrahmavya Aiyar 273, 274, 275,282 
SudSsa 21n 
Suradas 392 
Suket-history of 315 
Sillanatha 157 
ftalka 462, 464 
Sun-idol of, Multan 436 
Superstition cause of downfall 369 
Surnames of Kshatriyas 385, from 
names of places 377, Origin of 376 

Tabakat 18, 333,ff, 348ff 349ff, acoot. 

of fall of Bengal criticised 353 
Tailapa 254 

Tajul-masir 333ff, 339 ff, 343 ff, 349 ff 
Tantras 439 ff 
TSrSprSsSd Shaatrl 226 
Tarain, battle of 333 ff 


§L 

Tarikh-i-Yamini 12 
Tau6i (river) 61 
Taxes 461 ff 
Tejpala 207 
Tekka kings 20 
Telang K. T. 243 
Thaneswar 67 
Theodosius 94 
Theory of state 452 
Thomas, Mr. 65, on coins of the 
Ghazanavi kings 143 
Timur 300, 113 
Togankan 70 

Toleration Religious, among Hindus 
429 

Tornara 362, 302-4 
Travancore 285 
Trigarta 9 
Trikalinga 265 

Triloohanapala 18, 42, 51, 57, 

80,85 

Tripura 193 
Tri^ashthi, Smpiti 17$ 

Tugril 140 
Tunga 61 
Turk9 20 etc, 

Turushkadanda 107-8, 136, 211 
UdabhSnda 19 
Udalha 183 

Udayana (of Kau^Smbi) 318 
Uday5ditya 191,170, 188, 190 
Udepur PraSasti 157, 165, 166. 198 
Ujjain 4, 44, 55, 95, 95 fall 358 
UmSpatidhara 234 
Untouchables 392, subsections 395 
Utbi 10, 12, 14, 24, 25, 27, 29, 30-37 
39-47, 49-50, 51, 55-59, 60, 436 
Uvata 168 

Vadoagar PraSasti 173, 178, 197-8 
200, 202, 202d, 204 
Vaghela Kings 207 
Vaishijava saints of Mahfir5stra 
426, Tamil 416 

Vaiahnavism 65, 371, 412, 413, in the 
South 416, Comp, with Jainism 415 
In the North 414, of BSmSnuJa 419 
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Vajradaman (Kachhapa) 30 ff 
Vajrahaata I & II 266 
Vajreshwari temple in Kangra 53 
Vallabha 197 

Yallapur, history of, 318-19 
VastupSla 207 
Vasukra 432 

Yedaa 431, committed to writing 432 

Vedic religion 404, and Ahimsa 413 

Vedio sacrifices 432 

Vernacular Literature 473 

Vernaculars, Bise of 471 

Vidifis 5 

Yidyfidhara 83 

Vijayachandra 215 

Vijayaaena 231 ff 

Vijjana 263 

VijaSne^vara 157,194, 260, 
VikramSditya 259 
VikramSnkadeva-charita 160 
Vira-BSjendra 278 
Virafoivas 422, 423 
Yire^varashastri on gotra3 478 
Yiaala 131 


Vishpu-gupta 21n 

Vithoba of Pandharpur425, 426 

VyavahSra-mayukha 299 

Wabal bin abdabal 44, 45 

Wahind 10, 15, 16,18,20,28,31,36,45,66 

Wamand 10, 45 

Warangal 282 

Widow-marriage 397 

Witnesses 467 

Wives-number of 397 

Worshippers of different idols 438 • 

YSdavas.of Devagiri 281-2-of Maha- 
ban 299 

Yakub-i-lais 10,11, 19 
Yamin*uddowlu 65, 69, 78 
Ysjnavalkya 245 
Yasahkarpa 190 ff 
Yasaskara 311 
YSyavara 3 
Yoga 474 
Yuvaraja 458 

Zabuli9tan 10, 112,129 
Zangiskhan 113 

Zeal for religion among Hindus and 
Moslems 124. 
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A. D. 
766 
855 
885 
90S 


Pareis come to Sanjan. 
Beginning of Kollam Era. 

>• » Nepal Era. 

„„„ Ismail Samani of Bokhara. 
903- 1015 Duration of Samani Empire. 

94* 

959 


997 

977 

977 

980 


-- empire. 

Yakub-i-lais first invades India (Ghazni). 

Nuh Samani, Turks enter service. 

Mansur Samani. 

!g}~J 96 . “HlarSia first king of Anhilwad. 

967 Sept. 30 or i 

971 Oct. 2 j of Mahmud. 

73 97* Tailapa II founder of later ChSlukya power, 
babuktagin ascends Ghazni throne. 

Saktikumfira (Guhilot) 

^njradSraan founds KachhapaghStr power at Gwalior. 

Ann i aqq a( * vances against JaiprU of KabuL 

& hipSla re-establishos PSla power in Bengal. 

- 1A<1 _ a i r ahasta I founds Eastern Ganga power. 

JJJlJJJJ ft"*** 1 foucd « Chola power. 

Ui il Samani. Fight with Turks of Kashgar and Mahmud's- 

first lesson in fighting. 

988 Govinda (ChShamSna). 

S^buktagin’a first fight with confederate Hindu kings. 

990-1010 t mbSpra85d ? (Guhilot). 

jJJlJoJa f’ ar 5 ta < Sil ^sra, Thana ) 

997 loin y . aSfay8 ’ ChSlukya king of Kalyan. 

997-1010 Mun 3a(Param - ra) 

, ChSmunda ( Anhilwad 
10C9-1022 Ganda (Chandella) 

2 Mahmud’s first fight with Jaipal. 

1003 Vakpati (Chaham3na). 

1003 Suchivarman (Guhilot) 

1003 Death of Queen DidJs (Kashmir), 

1008-1029 SangrSraarSja, king of Kashmir 

1004 Mahmud invades Bhatia, 

1008 Mahmud's fight with combined Hindi, ’ >rce*. 

1008 Mahmud’s invasion of Nagarkot. 

1009 VikramSditya V of Kalyan. 

1010-1055 Bhoja (ParamSra). 

1010 Vajjada (BilahSra, Thanai 
1010 Durlabha ( Anhilwad ) 
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1010-1028 GSngeya ( Chedi ). 

1011 RSjaiaja (Chola); makes survey settlement of land. 

1013 Mahmud’s first fight with Triloohanapala. 

1014 Mahmud’s expedition against Thanesar. 

1014-1044 Rajendra ( Chola ). 

1015 Arikesarin ( Si!Share, Thana ). 

1016 Naravarman ( Guhilot ). 

1017 Birth of Ramanuja. 

1017 Mahmud invades Mathura and Kanauj, 

1018-1040 Jayasinha ( Kalyan ). 

1019 Mahmud again invades Kanauj and imposes tribute 
1019 Madhukamarpava, Eastern Ganga. 

1021 Rajyapala killed by Rajput confederacy 

1021 Mahmud’s invasion and fight on the Rahib. 

1021 Mahmud's second fight with Trilochanapala. 
1021-1063 Bhima I ( Anhilwad ) 

1022 Mahmud conquers Swat 

1023 Mahmud's expendion against Gwalior and Kalanjar. 

1025 „ , *i « Somnath. 

1025-1045 Chhitta ( Silahara, Thana ) 

1027 Death of Bhima Sh3hi. End of 8b3hi dynasty. 

1028 VidySdhara ( Chaudella ). 

1028-1063 AnantarSja ( Lohara king of Kashmir ). 

1029 Death of Mahmud. 

1030 Al-Beruni’s treatise on India. 

1030 Vijayapala ( Chandella ) 

1032 Nayapala ( Fala ) 

1033 'Jriohandra ( Cbahamana ) 

1033 Nialtagin raids Benares. 

1038-1068 V ijrahasta II Eastern Ganga. 

1038-1080 Karno ( Chedi ). 

1040 Bhoja defeats Jayasinha 

1040 Devavarman ( Chandell ). 

1010-1068 8ome6vara I ( Later Cb&lufcya of Kalyan ). 


1042 

Yogaraja (Guhilot). 

1044 

Vijayapala KachhapaghSta. 

1044 

RajSdhirSja ( Chola). 

1045 

NAgSrjuna ( SilahSra of Thana ) 

1052 

Anangap5la II founds Delhi and sets up Iron pillar* 

1052 

The battle of Kcppam. 

1052 

Rajendra Chola. 

1055 

Vajrata (Guhilot). 

1055 

Death of Bhoja ParamSra, 

1055 

Jayasinha Pararaara. 

♦-* 

S 

l 

1 

Building of Udepur SivF> temple. 

J059 

Udayaditya Pararnara. 

1059 

Yigrabapala III ( P3la )* 
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1060 Kirtivarman ( Chandolla ). 

10C2 Vira Rajendra ( Chola ). 

m!? Vf8sla 111 ( Chr ^emana ). 

inrr" 1094 Kar " a (Anhilw 5d Chalukya ) 

JJ? ^ CUn8 ° f Prab °dhachandra drama. 
irteo" 1076 Eajal ' 5ja Easiefn Ganga. 

1069 HansapSla { Guhilot). 

S R- m "; ara " ( Later Chalukya of Kalyan >, 
inrT ^ ajeDdra K ulottunga Chela. 

io« Utkarska ( Kashmir ). 

lSS T ikratn5nka Lat « Chalukya. 

Eastern Ganga. 

lflsn nee Pr “ hviraji 1 ( Chabamaaa ). 

108 °-U°o Chandra Gahadavala. 

1080 Mahlpala II ( Pai a ) 

1080 SSmantasena ( Bengal ). 

10 0 -U 24 Ya^ahkarna (Chodi" * 

-081 VairisiDkka (Guhilot). 

inoo 1104 Eakshniadeva ( Paramara ). 

1082 Surapala (Pftla). 

1084-1130 RSmapala (Fsla). 

1084-1168 Hemachandra Jain Pandit. 

1084-1115 Anantapala (Silahara, Thana) 

1089 flarsha (Kashmir). 

1093 Ajayadeva ( Chfihamana ). 

1093-1143 Jayasinha (Anhilwad). 

1094 Vijayasinha (Guhilot). 

Hemantasena ( Bengal ). 

Probable date of founding of Mandl state 
8a)!aksha9a ( Chandella ). 

Uohchala ( Kashmir ). 

1104-1133 Naravarman ( FarornSra ). 

nin ,i« l aVaVariuan ( Chandella ). 

1110 -1155 Gavmdaohandra( GahadavSla ). 

1111-1128 Sussala ( Kashmir ). 

1117-1160 Prola ( Andhra ). 

1113 Arisinha ( Guhilot). 

1118 Vjkrama (Chola ), 

1119-1199 Lakahmayasena ( Bengal). 

1120 Prithvirivarman ( Chandella). 

1125 Arijoraja (ChahamSna). 

1125 Apa;3ditya ( &tataSra, Thana ). 

U2:j Gayakarna ( Chodi). 

1125-1165 Madanavarman ( Chandella ), 
e 1126 Somesvara ill ( Lau? Chalukya ). 

1129 Chanda ( Guhilot). 


1100 

1100 

1100 

1101 
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<SL 


PSriharas take Gwalior fort from Kachhwabas. 
KumSrapSla ( Pala). 

Tiaravarman ( Paramara ). 

1183 Ya6ovarman ( Paramara ). 

1135 Kulottunga ( Chola ). 

1136 Gopala ( Fala ). 

11S8 Jagadekamalla ( Later Chalukya ). 

1140 Vijayasinha ( Guhilot) 

1140 Madanapala ( Pala ). 

1142 Jayavarman ( Paramara ). 

1142 KaraSrpava Eastern Ganga 

1143- 1173 Kumarapala ( Anhilwad ). 

1144- 1160 Ajayavarman ( Paramara )* 

1144-1155 Harapala ( Silahara, Thana ). 

1146-1165 Rajaraja III ( Chola ). 

1148 RajataranginI finished 

1149 Birth of Prithvir2jIII 

1150 Building of Jagannafch temple by Chodaganga. 

1150 KumSrapala mvades Ajmer. 

1150-1182 Taila II ( Later Chalukya ). 

1152 Vjsala ChShamSna takes Delhi. 

1152 Narsinha Chedi. 

1153 Harakeli drama composed by Yisala ChahadhnuSna. 

1155 Ranasinha ( Guhilot ). 

1155-1170 VijayapSla ( Gabadavala ). 

1155 Mallikarjuna (SilaharS, Thana). 

1157 Founding of Ajmer, 

1160 Vindhyavarman (Param5ra). 

1160 Jayasinha (Chedi). 

1161 Govindapala (Pa)a). 

1161-1191 Rudra (Andhra). 

1162 Bhimasinha (Guhilot). 

1162 Rebellion of Vijjana ( KalaohUri ). 

1165 Usurpation by Vijjana „ 

1167 Soyideva Kalaohilri (Kalyan). 

1167 RSjar2ja II Eastern Ganga. 

1168-1203 Paramardideva (Chandella). 

1170 Jayachandra (GShadavalla). 

1172 RSjadhir2ja (Chola). 

1172 Muezzuddin Ghori takes Ghazni. 

1173 SL^iintasinha ( Guhilot). 

1173 Ajayapala ( Anhilwad ). 

1173-1220 Vira Ballala (Hoyazala). 

3174 PrifcbvirSja’s fight with Kaimfisa. 

1175 Mahammad Ghori seize3 Multan. 

1178 Harifichandra (PSramSra). 

1178 Defeat of Ghori. by Gujarat army. 
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Kulofctunga III (Chola). 

1178-1231 Bhima II (Bhola) Anhilwad. 

1179 First defeat of Ghori by Prithviraj. 

1170 Ghori takes Peshawar. 

Mahondrapala (Pala) 

1198 Vi 3 ’ a y asinha (Chedi). 

118 Subhatavarman (ParamSra). 

118? Mahammad Ghori invades Lahore. 

’ Prithviraja defeats Paramardin. 

1189 E ° d ° f Ka,acbnri usurpation in Kalyan. 
iib.-llS 9 Somesvara IV (Later Chalukya). 

ia4 Kumarasinha (Guhilot). 

Mahatntnad Ghori invades Lahore again. 

Prithviraj marries Sanyogita. 

Bhiliama founds independent rule at Deogiri 
BSjaraja III (Cbola). 

PrithvirSja defeats Ghori a second time. 

Mahadeva (Andhra). 

Defeat and death of Prithviraja. 

Aniyanka Bhiraa Eastern Ganga. 

Kutubuddin takes Merut and Delhi. 

Defeat and death of Jaiohand. 

Mathanasinha (Guhilot). 

Kutubuddin suppresses rebellion of HarirSja at Ajmer 
^»hihabuddin Ghori takes the fort of Gwalior. 
Kutubuddin invades Gujarat. 

1198-1260 Ga^apati (Andhra). 
rill ^ ut ubuddin takes Anhilwad. 

120 1 ^ a bammad Bakhtyar plunders Bihar (Vikrama&la). 

2202 ^ ” >» seizes Nadia (Bengal)* 

2 o? io 4 r invades and takes KSlanjar. 

1205 Trailokyavarman (Chandalla). 

Assassination of Sliih&biiddin Ghori. 

Kutubuddin takes Badaun. 

Arjunavarman (Paramara). 

Turks invade Mewad and destroy NiigdS. 

DevapSla (ParamSra). 

Altamash takes Ranathambhor. 

.7 Gwalior fort. 

Invades Malwa (Bhelsa and Ujjain). 

Destruction of MakSkiila temple. 
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1184 

1185 
1187 

1190 

1191 

1191 

1192 

1192 

1193 
1193 
1195 

1195 

1196 

1197 


1208 

1210 

1216 

1216 

1227 

1234 

1235 
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Page 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct. 

7 

28 

Kranate 

Karnata 

92 

9 

Bhahmin 

Brahmin 

142 

17 

evil 

cruel 

200 

23 

devoifc 

devout 

249 

17 

poeple 

people 

324 

26 

tha 

the 

329 

16 

for long 

for a long 

342 

20 

com monlybolieved 

commonly believed 

344 

16 

haulted 

halted 

346 

4 

s ambha 

stamblia 

346 

29, 34 

incriptions 

inscriptions 

347 

17 

firs 

first 

*9 

24 

sklrtistambha 

this Klrtistambha 

354 

1 

254 

354 

365 

12 

there and preserved 

there preserved 

91 

15 

resitastnce 

resistance 

416 

8 

thit 

tflis 

460 

31 

donee 

donee; 


32 

villages; 

villages 


34 

illumines 

illumines 



305 

14 

1179 

1176 


209 

15,17 

1163,1176 

,1173,1178 


330 

11,12,17 

1037,1057,1164 

1038,1059,1161 


257 

20 

1030 

J054 


272 

17 

15 y. 1182 

25y. 1192 


i. t> 

19,20 

1182-1192,1192**] 202 1192-1202 1202-1219 
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